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CALIFORNIA 
OFFERINGS 


HE Torrey Pines, depicted above, are 
near San Diego. They are one of Cal- 
ifornia’s offerings to the touring motorist. 
Another is Red Crown gasoline, the all- 
refinery gasoline manufactured by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. “Red Crown” has been 
called “the perfect stream of power.” It is the 
motor fuel that enables you to obtain the 
maximum power and speed your engine was 
designed to develop. Easy starting, quick ac- 
celeration, full power and mileage—that is 
what you can count on when you fill with 
“Red Crown.” 
Standard Oil service stations and others, 
garages and dealers everywhere have this 
quality fuel for you. They announce that 
fact by displaying the Red Crown 
sign, and you will make no 
mistake if you accept 5) \ 
it as a signal to turn a " 
in and fill. 
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The Victrola is the gift 
of all music to your home 


Wherever the dawn of Christmas morning finds a 
Victrola, there are gathered the greatest artists of this 
generation. All have contributed their art to the 
Victrola, positive that it is the one instrument which 

\ brings to you their authoritative interpretations in the = 
tones of actual reality. we 
“Victrola” ide products. Look under 


Will there be a Victrola in your home this Christmas? tis! *tost’sn’we isben 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 
$25 to $1500. 





Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, NJ. 
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Instead of presenting Lawrence 
Mott in his radio station on 


‘atalina island, we go back a 
few years, when he was editor 
of the Hong Kong Telegraph 
and rode ina rik’sha. If you 
are curious about the lady, we 
will say that she is a famous 
movie star, then making pic- 
tures in the Orient, known as 


CK Y to her pals. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNsET MaGazingE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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Will Humanity Be Heard at Washington? 


Nothing Less Than a Social and Moral Revolution Can 
Break the Horrid Sfell Ufon Our Race 


By William E. Borah 


United States Senator from Idaho 


Epirors’ ‘Note.— When President Wilson 
presented the Versailles Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification, he precipitated the bitterest feud 
between the White House and the Capitol in half 
acentury. Part of the opposition to the ratification 
of the treaty was based on political considerations, 
part on personal antagonism and part on the convic- 
tion that the treaty could not and would not bring 
about real peace and disarmament. The leader 
among the few Senators opposing the treaty because 
it failed to cure the real ills besetting a war-mad 
world was William E. Borah of Idaho, just as Hiram 
Johnson of California had fought the treaty because 
he believed that member- 
ship in the League of 
Nations would deprive the 
United States of the at- 





HE Conference at Wash- 
ington can not be other 
than of transcendent 
moment. If it succeeds, it will 
denote a new era in civilization. 
If it fails, its effect upon the 
world will be beyond human 
tongue to portray. If from 
it comes a plan of escape from 
the economic morass in the 
midst of which we are blindly 
wandering, its effect for good 
can hardly be overestimated. If 
there comes from it no plan, or 
policy, for ridding the world of 
this renewed race in armaments, 
who will venture to say what 
lies beyond? Let us, above all 
things, therefore, not underesti- 
mate the deep import and the 
profound significance for weal or 
woe of this gathering. 

The World War left the 
human mind saturated with the 
idea of force as the ultimate 
arbiter in all human affairs. 
It would seem, as one reads the 
present day treaties, looks over 
the proceedings of international 
conferences, studies the legisla- 
tion of the different parliaments 
and congresses of the world, that 
men have lost faith in the power 
of justice, in the guiding, healing 
policy of tolerance and reason. 
Everything seems to go back 
and ground itself in the view 





Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, chief agitator 


for a world conference on limitation 


tributes of a sovereign country. Since the defeat 
of the treaty, Senator Borah has worked incessantly 
and effectively to induce the Government of the 
United States to take the lead in a world movement 
for disarmament. Last winter he introduced in the 
Senate a resolution calling upon the principal powers 
to gather round the council table for a discussion of 
the: best way to arrive at a universal limitation of 
armaments. Though he is not a member of the 
American delegation to the Washington conference, 
Senator Borah is in closest touch with the situation. 
In the forthcoming issues of SUNSET he will describe 
with the candor and sincerity for which he is so well 
known the work of the 
conference and tell what he 
thinks of it. His articles 
will have special value to 
Western readers. 





that men will yield only to 
might. If this Conference can 
break this horrid spell which 
now enthralls the whole race and 
bring us back, in a measurable 
extent at least, to the belief that 
there is after all a better side of 
man’s nature, that it is not all a 
question of arms, that the 
highest achievement of science 
is not to invent instruments of 
murder, and that we have a 
mission other than that of 
intrigue, overreaching and spoli- 
ation, it will take its place 
second to no other gathering in 
the history of international con- 
ferences. 

It seems to me contrary to 
every great movement in history 
that such things can be accom- 
plished other than through the 
organized and well directed 
moral force of the whole people. 
It is not an achievement to be 
brought about by a mere meet- 
ing of a few men however able or 
however earnest they may be. 
It is one of those movements 
which require nothing less than 
a social and moral revolution in 
order to succeed. What I mean 
is that the great voice of 
humanity, heretofore excluded 
from such conferences, must be 


INTERNATIONAL 


of armament heard. 
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An Exceptional 
Investment 


A security that will 
merit your investi- 


gation. 


Send for Circular 
P-A-3—giving full 


details of this issue. 


Girvin & Miller, Inc. 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


First Savings Bank Bldg. 
OAKLAND 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank cf Commerce Bldg. 
SEATTLE 











A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 









































Securities [hat Stayed Up 


Why Depression Failed to Affect Earnings 
of Hydro-Electric Utilities 


HE American people have inves- 

ted roundly twenty billion dollars 

in the securities of public utilities, 

sometimes called public service 
corporations. ‘This is a vast sum. It is 
about twice the aggregate indebtedness 
of foreign nations to our Government for 
war loans and overdue interest. It is 
almost four times the total of all the actual 
money in existence in the United States, 
as shown by the Treasury Department’s 
monthly circulation statement. 

It is to be questioned if the average 
person realizes either the immensity or 
diversity of public utility service, or ap- 
preciates the direct connection between 
his own personal convenience and the 
welfare of the corporations which supply 
the varying kinds of service that have 
become a part of the daily routine of home 
and business life. Also it is to be ques- 
tioned if the average investor appreciates 
either present opportunity or future pos- 
sibility in this field of investment, which, 
differing from others in many respects, is 
taking on a new significance since the 
masses of the people are beginning to di- 
gest and assimilate some of the domestic 
lessons of the Great War. 

To be uninformed on the fundamentals 
of public utility investments is to be ig- 
norant of the latest trend in American 
investment affairs, a trend that is bring- 
ing in its wake certain changes that par- 
take fully as much of economic impor- 
tance to the nation as they present some- 
thing of new and absorbing interest to 
the individual student of the current as- 
pects of finance. So, to round out one’s 
investment education, it is necessary to 
comprehend certain broad principles per- 
taining to public utilities as a whole. 
After these generalities have been 
assimilated one must next study condi- 
tions as they apply in concrete cases, and 
for this purpose four Far Western Com- 
panies have been selected as typifying the 
investment phases of present day hydro- 
electric development. These companies 
are Pacific Gas & Electric, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, San Joaquin Light & Power 
and Puget Sound Power & Light. 

Public utilities fall naturally into four 
general groupings or classifications, of 
which three have their basis in electrical 
energy. . These are light and power, trac- 
tion and telephone and telegraph. The 
fourth is gas. 


In no domain of corporate enterprise 
or of commercial and industrial activity 
does the public as a whole come in such 
intimate and continuous 24-hour a day 
contact as with the public utility. Con- 
sider for a moment the thousand and one 
points of contact. They range from the 
use of gas for cooking breakfast to cook- 
ing metallic substances in a retort at a 
factory; from using electricity for se nding 
the human voice ov er a telephone wire to 
the next door neighbor or across the con- 
tinent, to the written message that flashes 
by wire to the next town or across land 
and under sea till it girdles the globe; 
from the trolley cars that take people to 
work or pleasure and bring them home 
again, to the giant motor that, supplant- 
ing the steam locomotive, pulls heavy 
railroad trains up steep mountain grades; 
agricultural demands on hydro-electric 
energy ranging from milking cows to 
pumping water to irrigate the most pro- 
ductive land in the world that would 
otherwise be sage-brush desert; commer- 
cial demands tha it range from running an 
adding machine in the day time, to the 
great signs that illuminate the heavens 
by night; industrial demands that range 
from driving the heaviest machinery, to 
the most delicate mechanical processes; 
home demands that range from heating 
Milady’s curling iron to operating the 
family washing machine. 

In short what 1s there of material things 
that the public utility does not either 
directly or indirectly fit in with in our 
complex modern civilization? This bare 
outline is given because it is suggestive of 
the investment appeal, which always is 
predicated upon the necessity or desira- 
bility of the product or service under con- 
sideration. 

An Enviable Record 

These generalities, which are but spe- 
cific expressions of changing economic 
conditions, form the background to any 
intelligent analysis of investment values. 
Hydro-electric development has unques- 
tionably become the biggest single basic 
factor in the public utility equation, and 
it is to play the leading part in future in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Hydro-electric energy is now recog- 
nized as supreme in the light and power 
field from the point of view of desirability 
and efficiency as well as costs, although 
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ACK of the progress of the West is 

the story of hardship, struggle 
and sacrifice that can never be told. It 
represents the spirit of advancement 
the will to grow—from the sturdy 
pioneer stock to the present day’s 
development. The sturdy old strain is 
still there. 

And coupled closely with this growth 
are the banks, building with money and 
brains and making possible the fulfill- 
ment of the pioneer’s dream. The First 
National Banks of the country, built on 
solid, old foundations, have multiplied 
with the years. Today, there are 4,326 
First National Banks. ‘They represent 
the same sturdy, dependable principles 
that guided the pioneers. 

There is a First National Bank near 
you. It will be to your advantage to 


avail yourself of its superior service. 


This advertisement placed by the 
First National Extension Service, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Send Him Health 


—His Rightful Christmas 


Heritage 


Over 12,000 children of five 
years and under die of tuber- 


culosis every year. 


Can there possibly be a gift 
more truly expressive of the 
Christmas spirit than that which 
helps to save the lives of these 


innocent babies ? 


Give them a chance to live by 


helping the organized fight 
against tuberculosis in 
community. 





Christmas Seal 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





: : yChristmas Mai 








AreYou Still Sowing | 


Your Wild Oats? 


Many men continue to sow wild oats after 
they “have grown up—wild oats of reck- 
aed spending. 

They get nothing ahead, arrive at old age 
destitute and dependent, leave their fami- 
lies at the mercy of relatives and friends. 


The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan 


corrects all this by putting their savings and their 
investing on a practical, systematic basis. 

It enables them to invest in high grade listed securi- 
ties on easy payments, and receive the declared divi- 
dends while they are paying. 

As one investor puts it, ‘‘The Kriebel Plan does for 
me while I am living, what life insurance will do for 
my family after I am dead.” 

Ask us today for a copy of the fascinating book,**Getting 
Ahead.”’ It is the Peter Perkins story which i is aos ton 
thousands of people the way to fi e. 


KRIEBEL & co. 


Investment Securities 





657-137 So. La Salle Street Chicago 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 
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this wondrous growth has been within the 
short span of a quarter of a century. It 
has attained to the dignity of a basic in- 
dustry, and the securities of hydro-elec- 
tric companies will, within the next 
decade, occupy a definite position all 
their own in the category of investments. 
Already some four billion dollars is profit- 
ably employed and new capital require- 
ments are now foreseen at the rate of a 
billion dollars a year for the next five 
years. ‘These figures have been compiled 
by conservative authorities, and what 
will be the outlook after 1926 may be left 
to the imagination. 

In the early days there were abuses in 
financing, there was watering of stock, 
and possibly some questionable attempts 
at influencing legislation. All that is 
long since passed, however. Now the 
financing is of the highest type, freely 
partaken of by savings banks and insur- 
ance companies, the water has been 
squeezed out, and under strict state regu- 
lation business methods are clean. 

At once constituting its chief strength 
and greatest weakness—from the strict 
investment standpoint—is the fact that 
there is no primary market for hydro- 
electric securities, as is the case with so 
many of the longer established corporate 
groups that have periodic recourse to the 
great centralized reservoirs of credits for 
permanent capital use. 


“Stay Put” Investments 


The element of strength consists in the 
absence of a constant market for these 
securities, wherein sales may be made at 
a moment’s notice by wire from any re- 
mote part of the country. This obviates 
“bear raids,” short selling, speculative 
movements and manipulations so common 
to Stock Exchange securities. While it 
is true that certain hydro-electric issues 
are listed, the majority depend upon the 
private markets created by investment 
houses identified with the financing of the 
particular company whose stocks, bonds 
or notes the investor may have purchased. 
These private markets are neither broad 
nor deep in absorptive capacity. They 
are essentially selling rather than buying 
markets. The idea back of hydro-elec- 
tric financing is so to distribute the securi- 
ties that they will “stay put,” that is to 
say, to interest purchasers who buy for 
permanent investment, intending to keep 
the securities till maturity, if notes or 
bonds; or if stocks, to hold them for in- 
come rather than hoped for increase in 
principal. For these reasons this class of 
securities are especially adapted to the 
needs of those whose actuating motive is 
pure inv estment. 

But the absence of these very consider- 
ations make for weakness in developing 
what is known as “‘a broad market,” be- 
cause more people buy “for a turn,” or to 
employ funds temporarily idle, or are 
continually switching commitments for 
one reason or another, than buy to hold 
indefinitely and as a part of a fixed in- 
vestment policy. At that it was esti- 
mated this fall by a competent invest- 
ment authority that 1921 had seen the 
number of individual holders throughout 
the country of electric light and power 
securities reach almost one and a half 
million persons. Still, the bulk of the 
four billion capitalization outstanding is 
probably in the hands of insurance com- 
panies, bankers, and interests identified 


with the management of this young giant 
among industries. ‘They of course, want- 
ing fixed investments, are attracted by 
permanency and by security and yields 
higher while compatible with safety than 
ordinarily are to be found in other 
directions. 

This need of a billion dollars a year of 
new capital for the next five years is a 
very real need. It includes new capacity 
replacements and betterments. The hy- 
dro-electric enterprise probably feels 
hard times to a lesser degree than its 
competitors for new capital; there is a 
market for its output that, comparatively 
speaking, varies only in the intensity of 
the demand; and one of the noteworthy 
phases of the business depression has 
been the fact that there has existed vir- 
tually no idle plant capacity, and until 
depression began there was available 
current far.below the demand. In the 
past eighteen years the aggregate amount 
of current produced has multiplied fifteen 
times—and herein is the future set forth. 
Future demands have been reduced to a 
mathematical formula of which the ratio 
of increase in population is the unvarying 
basis. 

The utilities protected in their rates by 
regulatory bodies are in position to reap 
in large part the benefit from reduced 
operating and material costs. 

To illustrate in Far Western companies 
some of the conditions that surround 
hydro-electric investment: 

In October, San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation made an_ offering 
through an investment banking house 
syndicate of $2,000,000 of unifying and 
refunding mortgage 7 per cent bonds, to 
run 30 years, at a price of par and inter- 
est. Proceeds to be used to refund the 
company’s floating debt accumulated in 
constructing two new power houses, sub- 
stations, and transmission and distribu- 
tion lines. This is part of an authorized 
issue (under the refunding mortgage) of 
$150,000,000, to be put out as the need 
for new capital arises. It follows the 
accepted standards of this type of finan- 
cing, which provide that the bonds shall 
be issued only at par for 75 per cent of the 
actual cost of new construction, additions 
and betterments, and then only when the 
net earnings for twelve out of the preced- 
ing fifteen months shall have been sufh- 
cient to show one and three-quarter times 
the total interest charges on all bonds 
outstanding inclusive of the new issue. 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, with a present installed capacity of 
311, 800 horsepower, of which 176,000 is 
hydro-electric, shows over a_ ten-year 
period ended December 31, 1920, annual 
gross earnings increased from $3,738,000 
to $14,648,000. It is to be noted, as 
bearing on the point to be made in the 
final paragraph of this article, that dur- 
ing this period while net income steadily 
increased from $1,902,000 to $8,234,000, 
the company’s funded indebtedness in- 
creased in about the same ratio. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company will 
be used to illustrate the third investment 
condition peculiar to this group, which is 
the wide expanse of territory served. 


This company serves thirty-six countries 


in central and northern California, with 
such populous centers as San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Fresno and San Jose. The 
company has a payroll that approximates 
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7000 names, and at the end of 1920 had 
the names of 569,360 customers on its 
books, which was an increase of 212 per 
cent since 1907. 

In the recent new financing done by 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company is 
seen in its highest development the com- 
paratively new idea of consumer owner- 
ship of public utility securities. The 
company in October successfully floated 
at par its second million-dollar issue of 
five-year 8 per cent notes, later to be 
funded into long-term obligations at a 
lower rate of interest when the money 
market has become more normal. Both 
these issues were sold direct by the com- 
pany, without aid of investment houses 
or underwriting syndicates, locally in the 
160 communities of Washington which 
it serves, to both consumers and em- 
ployees. 

This is the fourth condition surrounding 
public utility investments, and is, per- 
haps, the most significant of all from the 
economic aspect. It is a movement that 
is spreading rapidly all over the country, 
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in many lines of commercial and indus- 
trial activity. It tends to create a “com- 
munity of interest” to form a bulwark 
against demagogic attack, and to create 
a more friendly atmosphere. That it 
adds to the desirability of a company’s 
securities as an investment is obvious. 

Public utilities always need money. 
This is because under strict regulation, 
with rates prescribed by a state commis- 
sion, their earnings are held down to what 
is a fair return on capital invested or prop- 
erty valuation. Unlike other enterprises 
these can not pile up huge surpluses out 
of which to build extensions as called for 
by increasing population and expanding 
uses for the service provided. Therefore, 
whenever money is needed to enlarge 
plant equipment, it is necessary to raise 
new capital. This is a condition eco- 
nomically sound, that works no hardship 
on anyone, and provides a more or less 
continuous supply of attractive invest- 
ment securities for the public. The pub- 
lic utility is a public institution in more 
ways than one. 
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Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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He Wants a Stock Ranch 


Q. I have noticed the good work you 
have done in this department and won- 
dered if you could help me out. I have 
had a number of years’ practical expe- 
rience as a farmer and rode with the “‘buc- 
caroos” about twelve years and feel that I 
am somewhat capable in that line also. I 
have been trying to find a good stock 
ranch (small) in a good hunting and fish- 
ing (?) country. I desire enough hay 
ground to feed about twenty-five head of 
saddle stock, a good garden spot, water to 
irrigate if possible, on or near the highway 
(preferably in northern California). 

The idea is that I wish to combine stock 
raising with a real camping-out, home- 
cooking, family-style, honest-to-goodness 
camp. There is not a place in California 
now where the above combination can be 
found where it is being run as I feel that 
we tired business men have a right to ex- 
pect when we go to the mountains for an 
outing. My idea is to have everything 
that the aforesaid T. B. M. would like and 
when he likes it and to take the hard work, 
disappointments and discomforts out of 
his vacation. All I want is the place and 
then I can deliver the rest. Such a place 
could be made to pay and I am willing to 
lease with an option and use my own cash 
to prove the venture. I now have a good 
string of horses and quite a lot of tools 
and equipment and I do not wish to con- 
tinue paying pasture but hated to let my 
stuff go. If you can put me in touch with 
such a lay-out I certainly shall be grateful 
to you.—R. C. W., OaKLanp, Catir. 


Stamped letters addressed to R. C. W., 
care SUNSET Macazine Service Bureau, 
will be forwarded to our inquirer who can 
then communicate directly with the corre- 
spondent. 


A Chance for an Ambitious Couple 


I have a little ranch lying in a valley up 
in the mountains, on the county highway, 
about half way between Lakeside and 
Ramona. The elevation, about 1300 feet, 
and dry, even climate, make it an ideal 
location for poultry raising. 

Perhaps you may know that the poultry 
business is developing very rapidly in the 
entire Ramona district. Chicken pocks, 
roup and other diseases, common in a 
damp climate, are almost unknown up 
here. 

I have both good air and good water 
drainage. ‘There are about fifty acres in 
the ranch, ten of which are a rich tillable 
soil, and more land can be cleared if 
necessary. ‘There are about fifty fruit 
trees in bearing, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, cherries, pears, plums and apples. 
Also about fifty grape vines, assorted 
varieties. 

The equipment consists of a good well 
of soft, clear water, a 3-inch centrifugal 
pump, 6 horse-power F. and M. engine, 
2000-gallon tank and 6-inch cement urri- 
gating pipe, laid under ground through 
alfalfa field and to the garden, with con- 
venient hydrants. 

A modern Corning house, cement floor, 
hanging roosts, laying rooms, all well ven- 














A Watch De Luxe 


AS A GIFT 
To Friends of SUNSET 





Iliustration is 34 actual size 


One of the greatest factors in the 
success of SuNsET Magazine has been 
the quiet recommendation of the maga- 
zine by readers to their friends. Such 
boosting has always been deeply appre- 
ciated and now, with the approach of 
Christmas we wish to express our grati- 
tude to SUNSET boosters in a substan- 
tial way. We will make you a present 
of a man’s 14 karat, solid gold watch 
that is a beauty, if you will tell your 
friends and neighbors how we Il you like 
SuNSET, and collect $2.50 for a year’s 
subscription from 17 of them. 





This Unusual Offer 


is possible. because of a fortunate pur- 
chase at $10 lower than the usual whole- 
sale price from a leading New York im- 
porter who was compelled to reduce his 
large stock of high-priced watches. 
This is an extremely high type of watch, 
suitable for the discriminating business 
man. Many a millionaire has no bet- 
ter pocket time-piece than this. 

It has a thin movement with 15 jewels; full cut 
compensating balance; Breguet hair spring; four 
adjustments; rich, silvered dial with raised gilt 
figures. The case is 14 karat solid gold. 

Each watch is carefully regulated before ship- 
ment. It should give you pleasure and satisfac- 
tion for the rest of your life unless it meets with 
violence. We would be justified in using superla- 
tives to describe this handsome and reliable time- 
piece, but believe the bare facts are sufficient. 
As scores of our readers will be sure to jump at 
the chance to get this watch without cost, we ad- 
vise you to send your list of 17 SUNSET sub- 
scribers with remittance before February 1, 1922. 

In case you do not care to get 17 subscriptions 
we will give you the watch for 1o subscriptions 
and $ro extra in cash, or for 5 subscriptions and 
$20 extra cash. Renewals count the same as new 
subscriptions. Address all orders to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
460 Fourth Street 
San Francisco, California 














$3.80 


tax included 


Round Trip to Sacramento 
Every Sunday 


The ideal trip to the State Capital 
via 
The Scenic Route 


San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad 
**Sacramento Short Line”’ 
San Francisco Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write for the “‘Romance of California’ 











a PF RE 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATI ONS 


PACHEIC COAST 
HOTELS <7? RESORTS 


° ral 
Serica eawel Jsureau 
116 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, CALIF. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
F-om and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefal!y 'oaded and unloaded hy experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Roston, Old South Building 
Cleveland. Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 








What Every Busy Executive 
Wants to Know 


With little time for reading, how can a busy 
man keep well informed on Business, Finance 
and Investment? 

HERE IS THE ANSWER 


Probabiy no other authority on business, finance and 
investment is more widely quoted than B. C. Forbes, 
interviewer of big men, and Editor of FORBES 
MAGAZINE. 


To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new 
ideas, new confidence, new enthusiasm to meet 
changed conditions. 

Present times demand a knowledge of every ex- 
perience and every trade development, likely to 
affect your future plans. FORBES MAG AZINE, 
every two weeks, 26 times a year, digs out and brings 
to you just this sort of information, boiled down for 
quick reading. 

B. C. Forbes, Irving T. Bush, A. R. Erskine, Roger 
W. Babson, James Speyer, Charles M. Schwab, 
Howard Elliott—it is ‘the contributions of such men 
that is making FORBES a steadily growing influence 
among more and more of the thinking, the worth- 
while business people 

in every community. —_ 


Get the facts you want 1 


to know about business, yR | 
financial and _ invest- FO BE: | 
ment matters. Get the B.C Forbes . Editor \ 
facts every executive \ 
needs to know now, as 
never before. FORBES 
MAGAZINE does more 
than give these facts— 
it makes these facts in- “a 
teresting. FORBES isa 
clearing- house of infor- 
mation worth all it 
costs and more—only 
$4 a year; or $3.50 in 











Club orders. Canada, |*4-One Year - 26 Issues -%4 
50c extra; Foreign, [tthe Better Business Nosesin:t 


$1.00 extra. 


Save-a-Dollar Offer! 
Next 15 Numbers of FORBES on Trial for $2 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. Dept. 7-S New York, N. Y. 
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tilated. Building 100 ft. by 16 ft. wp a 
10 ft. by 16 ft. grain room in connection. 
A smaller house, Corning plan, with ce- 
ment floor 35 ft. by 14 ft. Also a Kresky 
brooder house and a number of smaller 
buildings. A good barn, feed cutter and 
other necessary farm tools. 

Five hundred and sixty-eight six month 
old S C White Leghorn pullets, from Bel- 
lows Bros.’ prize winning flock, and 318 
S E W L hens, from one year to two years 
old, a horse, several cows and calves, 
which I am trying to dispose of. 

The Corning house is built to handle 
1000 hens and | plan to raise 1000 or more 
day old chicks, so as to have enough 
pullets to fill out, or bring my 568 up to 


1000, by spring. The ranch will easily 
handle sooo hens or more if worked 
properly. 


| am a retired business man, with an 
income, independent of the ranch, ample 
for our needs. Have owned the ranch 

about eighteen months and have made 

nearly all the improvements referred to. 
| bought the ranch for a home, because of 
its natural beauty and favorable location, 
a little more than an hour’s drive from San 
Diego. 

I want a young married couple to come 
and run the ranch. A young man who is 
dependable and efficient, with a wife pos- 
sessing the same qualifications. Of. the 
two, | consider the wife who is a true help- 
mate, the more important. I don’t want 
a “hired man,” can pick one up here most 
any day, but some one who will be con- 
genial, for we will have to be closely asso- 
ciated for some time to come, and one who 
will be interested in developing this little 
ranch to its limit of productiveness, and 
to such a man [, will make a liberal propo- 
sition. 

I have not worked out a plan in detail, 
but what I have in mind is something 
along the lines of a cumulative, coopera- 
tive or profit-sharing plan. 

The first year the profits may not be 
large, so I will pay a fair wage, say $60 per 
month, and furnish a house, milk, butter, 
vegetables, fruit and eggs. The second 
year 25% of the net profit. The third 
year 3314%. The fourth year 40% and 
the fifth year 50%, and guarantee an in- 
come of $50 per month after the first year. 

I would want the couple to come down 
here and work two months on trial and if 
then everything was satisfactory to both 
parties, I would enter into a five-year con- 
tract something along the lines above in- 
dicated. In case I should not make a con- 
tract with them, I will pay one half of their 
car fare here and back. 

There is a very comfortable five room 
California house” on the ranch, which 
we are now living in. We plan to build a 
home on the mountain side in the near 
future, and at such time will turn over 
this house to the ranch manager. In the 
meantime there is a 12 by 24 ft. two room 
“shack” standing near the house that can 
be made very comfortable. The building 
is new and neat and clean. 

Now I have made rather a long story of 
this, but I think it best to state the details 
as clearly as possible. 

It is obvious that some correspondence 
will be desirable before any personal in- 
terview.—E. N. F., Lakesipe, CAL. 


A. Stamped letters addressed to FE. 
care SUNSET MaGaz7IneE Service 
San Francisco, Cal., 


No Fs 


Bureau, 


will be for- 





—E. T. P., 





warded to our subscriber who will com- 
municate directly with suitable parties. 


The San Juan County, Utah 


As it might be of interest to you I shall 
relate conditions as I found them in San 
Juan County, Utah: 

The country presents an immense, 
gently rolling plain, broken by ashes and 
heads of canons. There were fields of 
good wheat, corn and potatoes, raised by 
dry farming. Near the mountains were 
alfalfa fields, irrigated. Some of the 
farmers could not get their grain threshed 
as they did not have money and threshing 
outfits refusing to take wheat for pay, as 
it is not marketable this year. The snow 
is said to stay on the ground from Novem- 
ber to March. The summers are hot, 
though the nights are chilly. Most of the 
homesteaders were contented, though all 
deplored the poor markets and most of 
them worked for wages part of the year. 
The soil looks fertile. Owing to my age— 
50 years—wife and I decided to buy a few 
acres here and raise chickens, though we 
left Utah rather regretfully because we 
did not see our way clear to stay there. 
The people are very hearty, kind and 
straightforward.—A. D. P., Pomona, Cat. 


Eight Thousand and Chickens 


Q. I would like to engage in the chicken 
business near Los Angeles or San Diego. 
With $8000 do you think one may have a 
chance to succeed?—G. H., Kenosna, 
Wis. 

A. Why not? There are literally hun- 
dreds of successful poultry producers 
round Los Angeles and San Diego who 
started with far less capital than you 
possess. 

It is largely a question of experience, 
intelligent application and hard work. 
Assuming that you have experience in the 
business, we would suggest that you study 
conditions on the ground until you are 
thoroughly familiar with them before you 
invest a penny in land or equipment. You 
should also get in touch with the secretary 
of the Poultry Producers’ Association of 
Southern California, in Los Angeles, and 
through him learn what the situation is at 
present. 

If you haven’t had experience in the 
poultry business, we would suggest that 
you first take a course in poultry produc- 
tion in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, supplementing it 
with a six weeks’ short course at the Uni- 
versity Farm at’ Davis, California. You 
should then be able to judge conditions in- 
telligently for yourself. 


Australia Wants to Know 


Q. If you can supply me with the fol- 
lowing information | will be very much 
obliged. Re apple growing in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California—what are the 
rates of pay for permanent hands? Are 
skilled hands hard to get? What are the 
hours worked? Is it possible to buy land 
suitable for apples, or is all such land al- 
ready planted? I mean within a reason- 
able distance of the packing sheds. Where 
can I write for information re the above? 
“Tllawarra,” KARRAGULLEN, 
West AUSTRALIA. 

A. The current rate of wages for farm 
hands in the apple districts of the Pacific 
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Coast is about $50 to $60 a month with | 
board, and $80 to $90 without board. 
During packing time most of the pickers | 
and packers do piece work and their earn- | 
ings are high. With the exception of 
last year there has been no serious difh- 
culty about getting experienced men to | 
do the work in the apple districts. Last 
year the working day was eight hours, | 
but this year many farmers are working 
nine hours. 

All: the available land suitable for 
apples has by no means been planted. 
Ten years ago an enormous acreage was 
planted to apples but many of the plant- | 
ings were on land unsuitable for fruit pro- 
duction and a great part of the acreage 
has been abandoned. On the other hand, 
since that time a large acreage suitable 
for apples has been brought under irriga- 
tion but has not yet been planted. 

In all the apple districts each grower 
builds his own packing shed where he 
handles his crop, having it stored as a 
rule by an association of growers which 
also attends to the marketing. 

Information on fruit growing and apple 
production can be had from the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington, and the College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, California. 





Owens Valley Conditions 


Q.?1’am" anxious to settle on a small 
farm in California where a person can do 
general farming. A few years ago land 
sold for about fifty dollars per acre in the 
Owens river valley. Can you tell me the 
value of land there now? Is water avail- 
able for irrigation and what kind of a 
growing season and winters do they have 
there? What sort of towns are Bishop, 
Big Bend and Keeler? How can I get in 
touch with real estate firms handling 
acreage in that district?—H. C., Ripce- 
way, NortH CAROLINA. 

YA. There is still abundant land left in 
the Owens river valley for a great deal | 
less than $50 an acre, but the situation is 
entirely different in regard to a water 
supply. The city of Los Angeles has pre- 
empted practically the entire flow of the 
Owens river and is carrying it 225 miles 
to the south for use in and round Los 
Angeles. It has also filed on numerous 
streams running from the east slope of the 
Sierra into Owens river and also on 
streams crossing the aqueduct, so that the 
water supply available for irrigation pur- 
poses in the valley has been greatly dim- 
inished. To obtain a reliable supply you 
would have to pay a good deal more than 
$50 an acre at the present time. 

If you are at all familiar with the dis- 
trict, you probably know that it is an 
arid country with a rainfall of barely 10 | 
inches per annum and with a long, hot 
summer during which of course the heat 
causes all kinds of crops to grow abun- 
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A Big, Talking, Walking and Sleeping 


Doll GIVEN For Only Two 
Yearly Subscriptions 





We will make you a present of this 
handsome 16-inch talking, walking and 
sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. 
Simply tell two of your friends or ac- 
quaintances how well your family 
likes SUNSET Magazine, and get each 
to pay you $2.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Then send the $5.00 to us with 
the addresses of your two subscribers 


and ask for the Gift Doll. 


This “‘little friend’’ which is guaran- 
teed to delight the heart of any girl, 
says “Mama” very distinctly. By 
holding her by the hand or shoulder 
she will put one foot before the other 
and walk in a truly lifelike manner. 
Her eyes open and close. Her body 
is stuffed with cork, and all parts of 
her that show are made of an inde- 
structible composition that is guaran- 
teed to withstand the hardest sort of 
wear. She has a mohair wig which 
looks like real hair. Her fashionable, 
pocketed dress is of French linen 
trimmed with plaid, and her jaunty 
curls are topped by a chic hat, flower- 
trimmed, that matches her dress. 
Long stockings and patent leather 
pumps complete the costume of this 
utterly bewitching doll that is sure to 
win your heart as it has hundreds of 
others. 


You can obtain it free, postpaid, by sending two new or 
renewal subscriptions for SUNSET Magazine at $2.50 each. 


SEND ORDER TO 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
of clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- 









phers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 
big pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
| department, story or article in the magazine will 
| be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 


SAFE AND | wena instruction _and the inspiration to accom- 


| ment big things. Itis filled with the kind of matter 
gs Coughs and Calis that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 
Drop us a line today. We want you to read THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE—the liveliest, ‘‘peppiest’”’ and 
best boys’ periodical in America. Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2644 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands, 15c a copy) 


dantly, wherever water 1s available. But 
water is the keynote of success in farm- 
ing. The winters are short and mild, 
with little snow. 

Bishop and Big Pine are old communi- | 
ties which supply the stockmen and | 
miners. Keeler is a mining town. Bishop 
is the largest and has a population of 3000 
~— the ome two = less than 1000. | 

e would suggest that you write to the | 
Chamber of aes os Bishop for the | 55¢ ber bottle everywhere | 
names of reliable real estate firms. | 






This syrup is different from all others. | 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains } 
no opiates—good for young and old. | 
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Old-Time Christmas 


Make Your Family Happy All Next Year 


A home without a magazine is a desolate place indeed, because good periodicals like those we 
are offering below at reduced prices, are a source of scores of hours of wholesome entertainment 
and instruction for the whole family. In addition, these good magazines broaden the mind, 
cheer the downhearted and inspire the reader to make a better fight in the battle of life. The 
turning point of many lives has been due to reading some magazine article or story. 


Any of these clubs will bring you and your family more information, entertainment and in- 
spiration than $50.00 spent for theatre tickets and books. Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 
Postage free except on Canadian and Foreign subscriptions. 






































Today" eee | Woman’sHome oer For Only 
SUNSET | $4.00 | sunser $5.50 
. ( $7.20 z : i $6.00 
Review of Reviews (Berutitel) ae sae ages Pictorial Review (Designer) | Newt _ 
or Only or Only 
SUNSET $4. 75 _ SUNSET | $3.75 
$5.10 $7.20 
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Atlantic Monthly mene we Harper’s Magazine | Newastand Value 
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SUNSET | $6.00 SUNSET | $5.00 
‘ (_ $7.20 $7.20 
Asia «= Guz’) Newsstand Value | World’s Work (3 ic%*" Diemaand Valeo 
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SUNSET | $5.00 SUNSET | $4. 75 
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McCall’s Magazine 
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$3.25 
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Today’s Housewife 

SUNSET $5.75 | SUNSET $3.65 
People’s Home Journal [Newsttend Value | Pictorial Review (cevim:) | New ed Value 
McCall’s (ietseri2) For Only | Modern Priscilla (ctu) | Fer Only 


SUNSET | $5.00 
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Fashionable Dress Maga. Newsstand Value 
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$4.50 


Youth’s Companion (ostinestor)! ,,, 811-20 


Newsstand Value 
Pictorial Review (amsian'soy) / For Only 


SUNSET | $6.00 








Send Your Order, Before January 31, 1922, to 
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Magazine Bargains! 


By Ordering One of These Bargains Today 


A Christmas Gift Suggestion 

If you want to make appropriate gifts. that are appreciated all the year ’round, why not order 
one or more of the special clubs below? Magazines in any club may be sent to different 
addresses. This enables you to make three different presents by ordering one club of three 
magazines. 

There is no way you can get so much for your money as by ordering one of these money-saving clubs. 
If you don’t see the club you want, ask for our lowest price on any list of magazines you want. 
No obligation to buy. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath, 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 

27-L, Dept. of 

Home Economics, 

The Procteré& 

Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, 
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Turnk of all the little babies who coo with delight every morning 
in their bath because Ivory Soap feels so grateful to their delicate skin. 


Think of all the people who owe their clear, fine-textured complexions 
and soft, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Soap for toilet, 
daily bath and shampoo. 


Think of all the housekeepers whose hands are white and comely 
because they use Ivory Soap for washing dishes and for cleaning. 


Think how much of the clothing in almost every family is laundered 
safely and inexpensively with Ivory Soap. 

Then you will realize how fortunate it is that there is at least one soap 
that has every one of the seven qualities necessary for complete efh- 
ciency, safety and satisfaction in any and all uses. Abundant lather, 
quick rinsing, purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance and “‘it floats’? — 
these seven essentials combine to make Ivory the ideal soap. 


IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 











Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 
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The Pulse of the West 


Why President When this issue reaches the reader’s hands, 
Harding Called President Harding’s conference will have 
begun its deliberations. The most impor- 
tant discussion of international affairs 
since the Paris conference will be under way. To forecast 
its actions three weeks before it convenes would be an ex- 
tremely hazardous task, but it is not difficult to examine 
the basic conditions which face the delegates. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that economic, not political 
pressure caused the calling of the conference. If the 1919 
prosperity had continued, few Americans would display 
great interest in the doings of the Orient or of the Old 
World. But business in America hit a series of snags. It 
slowed down dangerously, bringing distress and large-scale 
unemployment. American business slowed down because 
the economic pulse of the rest of the world grew steadily 
weaker. Hence the conference, hence the effort to revive 
American business by agreeing upon measures which, it is 
hoped, will tend to restore normalcy in the other parts of the 
world, thereby benefitting the United States. 


U U 


One Aim, But The program of the conference, despite 
Two Ways to its numerous subdivisions, has only one 
Attain Goal object—to reduce the expense of prepar- 

ing for future wars. The endeavor to 
bring down these expenses 
follows two distinct lines. 
First, the conference is asked 
to minimize the chances of 
future war by an effort to 
eliminate possible causes of 
conflict in the Pacific Basin; 
second, to agree upon a pro 
rata reduction of naval estab- 
lishments that will not dis- 
turb the present relative 
naval strength of the United 
States, England and Japan, 
irrespective of the result of 
the first effort. 

Though political in ap- 
pearance, the causes of a 
potential future war in the 
Pacific are purely economic 
in their origin. The crowded 
population of the Japanese 
islands needs Chinese coal 
and iron, Manchurian beans, 
Siberian fish and lumber; it 
also needs the markets of 
China proper, of Manchuria 


the Conference 
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markets are vital to her existence. They are not vital to 
the existence of either Great Britain or the United States. 

In order to strengthen her hold upon the resources and 
markets in Asia, Japan has seized political control of Shan- 
tung, Manchuria, Mongolia and parts of Siberia, using 
military force to efiect the seizure. In doing this she is 
following the example set by England, France, Russia and 
Germany, but in the seized territory Japan is using her 
political control far more ruthlessly to exclude her com- 
petitors than the European nations are doing. 

Public opinion in the United States expects Japan to 
withdraw her armed forces from Siberia and Shantung, to 
allow all nations freely to compete on even terms with her- 
self for the trade of Manchuria and Mongolia. Japanese 
liberals would probably agree with America on these points 
if Japanese traders were permitted to do business on an 
equal footing with British and French firms in Asiatic ter- 
ritory dominated by these nations. 

In other words, Japan can’t be expected to open wide the 
door of her newly conquered mainland territory unless all 
other nations do likewise. Though the hands of Uncle 
Sam are clean, he can not expect Japan alone to return her 
loot while the white robbers keep theirs. 

That is the fundamental difficulty facing the Washington 
conference. Yet, were reason to prevail, it would not be 


insuperable. u ai 


What May Be Since Eng- 
Accomplished !and and 
in Washington F er have 
no intention 

whatsoever of allowing an 
examination of the title to 
their Chinese pos essions, no 
particular blame attaches to 
Japan for standing pat on 
Korea and Manchuria. But 
it is not at all impossible that 
Japan, realizing the strength 
of the opposition she is 
encountering, will return 
Shantung and eastern Siberia 
after having taken the prop- 
erty and concessions she 
wants in these regions, the 
return being contingent upon 
recognition of her newly 
acquired “rights” and hold- 
ings in the returned territory. 
Such a proceeding may 
enable the three maritime 
powers to arrive at an under- 





and Siberia to dispose of its 
finished industrial products. 
By proximity, commercial 
enterprise and financial power Japan is legitimately entitled 


to first call both on the raw material and the markets of 


the adjacent Asiatic mainland. These resources and 


standing concerning new 
naval construction. Not that 
they will scrap their navies 
or any vital part thereof, but they may agree to preserve 
in the future the relative naval strength each will attain 
upon comp!e‘ion of its present building program. 


Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


Tenting Tonight 
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DONT 
Hesitate.! 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


Where Censorship Should Begin 


To put it tersely, the Washington conference can not re- 
move the causes of friction in the Pacific Basin; it can not 
bring about a reduction in armaments. The best it can do 
is to place a limit upon the future growth of the three great 
navies. Nevertheless, even this small accomplishment 
will be worth while. 


U U 


Suppose Japan has a sudden change of 
heart, placates China by withdrawing 
unconditionally from Shantung, restores 
Siberia to the Russians, withdraws its 
Twenty-one Demands, throws Manchuria and Mongolia 
open to the trade of all nations on equal terms, conciliates 
Korea by granting autonomy and agrees with England and 
the United States to reduce present naval establishments 
by one-third. What then? 

Such a result would be magnificent, but it would be only 
a beginning. World conditions would not be changed 
materially thereby unless Europe would consent to a general 
housecleaning undertaken in the same spirit. And such a 
European housecleaning seems as remote as Betelgeuse. 
Austria and Hungary, Italy and Jugo-Slavia, Greece and 
Turkey, Poland and all her neighbors are snarling and 
snapping at one another, early next year Germany, accord- 
ing to eminent economists, will default on her reparation 
payments, France will invade the Ruhr Valley, Poland will 
seize Upper Silesia and chaos will follow. 

The real cause of the world sickness lies in Europe. To 
clean up Europe is far more pressing and important than to 
remove the causes of friction in the Orient. 


U U 


Europe Still 
Remains the 
Storm Center 


Oil Strikers, Certain coal fields in West Virginia are 
Fake Officers | °perated by non-union miners. For years 

rears the United Mine Workers have vainly 
and the Law ; 


tried to organize these fields. They have 
failed because the mine owners dominated and controlled 
the officers of the law. The operators’ mine guards and 
detectives were made deputies by the county sheriffs and, 
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though their allegiance was solely to their employers, they 
were invested with legal authority. The use and abuse of 
legal authority for private interest brought about the mine 
war and will continue to breed trouble until the law and its 
officers are wholly divorced from all factions and maintain 
order impartially. 

In September the oil workers of certain California fields 
went on strike. Almost immediately hundreds of the strikers 
were appointed deputies by various constables and invested 
with legal authority. They used this authority to patrol 
the highways leading to the fields in large armed groups, to 
stop all automobiles, question their occupants and examine 
the cars’ contents. Officials of the oil workers’ union 
repeatedly issued orders to these deputy constables and 
stated publicly that law and order would be maintained by 
the strikers, that the field would remain peaceful unless the 
operators should attempt to begin work again with men 
brought from the outside. They also pointed with pride to 
the fact that bootlegging had practically ceased since the 
constable-strikers had assumed charge of the situation. 

It is not against the law to strike; neither is it against the 
law to hire men to take the strikers’ places. The oil strikers 
who, under the guise of deputy constables, patrolled the 
highways had no particular interest in the maintenance of 
order; most of them resented prohibition and had no fault 
to find with bootlegging until their leaders needed an excuse 
and an explanation for their actions on the public roads. 
Just as the deputy sheriffs of Mingo County, West Virginia, 
were serving the coal operators first, last and all the time, 
abusing the power of public authority for private ends, 
so the constable-strikers of Kern County, California, 
were using public authority solely to attain their private 
goal. 

Whenever public authority becomes a private weapon, 
law is turned into a caricature, justice loses her bandage, 
becomes color blind and wields her sword for gain. What 
with prohibition graft, Ku Klux parties, mob crimes and 
fake deputies, color blind. justice and partisan authority 
seem to be gaining continuously in favor. 
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Soaking the Last summer a 


Sockeye in Writer pointed out 
in the pages of 
Paget Sound 1.:, monthly that 


the salmon of Washington, 
British Columbia and Alaska 
was headed straight for the 
national convention of the 
Amalgamated Order of Extin- 
guished American Species, there 
to hold pleasant converse con- 
cerning the good old days with 
the bison, the passenger pigeon 
and the great auk. It was as- 
serted that the Puget Sound 
sockeye run, having yielded 
1,600,000 cases in 1913 and 
400,000 cases in 1917, would this 
year, the third high-run season 
in the quadrennial cycle, produce 
not more than 100,000 cases 
because the sockeye, instead of 
being allowed to reach the 
spawning grounds in sufficient 
numbers to keep up the supply, 
had nearly all been caught and 
canned. 

Well, events confirmed the 
prophecy. The sockeye pack 
this season barely reached 100,000 cases. In another four 
years the sockeye will be a memory only unless all sockeye 
fishing is absolutely stopped for a long period of years. To 
accomplish this protective measure requires international 
action because the sockeye spawns on the headwaters of the 
Fraser river in British Columbia. 

Who is the man to save the sockeye? 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce and boss of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. 


U U 


Hoover’s Power The Alaska salmon is panting right behind 
the sockeye on its way to oblivion. Leaders 
among the Alaska packers know that their 
heavy investments in canneries, traps, 
boats and supplies will become practically worthless in a 
short time if present fishing methods continue, but the blind 


Must Preserve 
Pacific Salmon 





has a displacement of 33,000 tons, twelve 16-inch guns and is electrically propelled 
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For the first time since demobilization the Ninety-first or Wild West Division reassembled this 
fall at Los Angeles. The assembly of all the regimental flags made an imposing picture 


pressure of competition forces them to go on regardless of 
consequences. If the industry is to be preserved and placed 
on a permanent basis, a strong hand has to take charge, 
make the needed regulations and see that they are enforced 
vigorously. 

The effect of wise regulation of fishing methods is strik- 
ingly demonstrated on the Columbia river where salmon 
canning began in 1866. ‘Twenty years later the packers and 
fishermen declared that the river was “‘fished out,” that the 
equipment might as well be moved elsewhere. But a few of 
the packers thought otherwise. They brought about legis- 
lative restrictions on fishing which were enforced because 
both Oregon and Washington interests kept a jealous watch 
over one another. And the packers with their own money 
built hatcheries which performed the most effective and 
advanced fish propagation work in the country, resulting in 
the restoration of the salmon supply. 

But now this supply is 
threatened again. Though the 
Columbia itself is thoroughly 
regulated, the development of 
power boatsand power-operated 
gear has enabled the fishermen 
to go out to sea, there not only 
to intercept the salmon schools 
ready to enter the river but to 
catch without distinction, with- 
out limit or regulation large 
numbers of immature salmon. 

This deep-sea salmon fishing 
is a new and dangerous menace 
which can not be met by state 
laws. As in Alaska, so on the 
high seas off the Pacific Coast 
only the power of the United 
States government can be suc- 
cessfully invoked to save and 
perpetuate the salmon, and in 
the Federal Government it is 
the strong hand of Herbert 
coe Hoover that must do the work. 
*.} Hoover is a Westerner. What 
better monument could he erect 


INTERNATIONAL 
The newest of American super-dreadnaughts, the California, has been designated as the flagship for himself than the gratitude of 
of the united fleet when the Atlantic squadrons join those stationed in the Pacific. The California the Pacific Coast for preserving 


one of its great resources? 
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NTERNATIONAL 


“Big Bill’ Haywood, former leader of the Western Federation of 

Miners and of the I. W. W..as he appeared in Moscow during the 

memorial services in honor of John Reed, the brilliant American 
writer who gave his life to the cause of Bolshevism. 


“Big Bill” looks well nourished 


Between r915 and 1920 the number of 
smallpox cases per 100,000 population 
increased eightfold in the three Pacific 
Coast states. During this period there 
occurred in these states a general relaxation in the compul- 
sory vaccination law for school children. 

In 1920, according to the United States Public Health 
Service, the number of smallpox cases in four North Atlantic 
states did not exceed 3 per 100,000 population. In these 
states there is a large foreign-born industrial population 
whose standards of personal hygiene and cleanliness do not 
crowd the altitude record. In the three Pacific Coast 
states, containing perhaps the smallest amount of slums, 
poverty and unsanitary dwellings, the highest standard of 
living and of average intelligence of any area of similar 
size in the country, the number of smallpox cases per 100,000 
inhabitants climbed to 113. 

The Atlantic states continued to enforce the compulsory 
vaccination laws; the Pacific states practically abolished 
them under pressure from numerous anti-vaccination 
societies. 

In Jenner’s days vaccination was opposed on the ground 
that the inoculation of children with cow vaccine would 
cause the growth of rudimentary horns, hoofs and tails and 
give the youngsters other bovine traits. 

Has our mass intelligence really progressed very far in the 
last century and a quarter? 


U U 


A Boost for If you are interested in an American 
merchant marine and in American foreign 
trade, take three minutes off, grab a postal 
card and in two sentences tell Senator 
Wesley L. Jones of Washington that you appreciate the work 
he is doing for these two comparatively new branches of 
our nationai effort. Senator Jones deserves a little appre- 
ciation for his quiet, persistent but totally unspectacular 
work and he probably won’t object to a little praise. 

These remarks are based on his latest drive for legislation 
to make possible the establishment of “free zones” in every 


Smallpox and 
the Growth of 


Intelligence 


Senator Jones 
and Free Zones 
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port of entry. A “free zone” consists of a tidewater area on 
which foreign goods may be unloaded, stored, repacked, as- 
sembled, refined and otherwise handled without paying duty 
if these goods are re-exported to other countries. The 
moment they leave the free zone for American consumption 
they pay the tariff duty just like all other imported mer- 
chandise. 

The free zone is a device to facilitate the handling of goods 
bought by American firms in one foreign country for sale in 
another foreign country. By means of free zones at Ham- 
burg and other ports Germany built up a great and profit- 
able transshipment and distributing business. For instance, 
Pacific Coast dried fruit before the war reached Hamburg in 
thousands of tons. In the free port the cargoes were broken 
up, redistributed and reshipped to Scandinavia, Russia, 
Holland and Belgium without having to pay German duties, 
but leaving profits in the coffers of German merchants and 
steamship companies. 

Not every American port of entry needs a free zone, but 
the largest ports should have them, especially since the 
height of the tariff wall was increased. 


U U 


Since 1890 Chicago has seen an average of 
to Have Idle two billion board feet of lumber come into 
Geitives Land the city limits annually. In 1900 the aver- 
age freight charge for hauling 1000 feet of 
lumber to Chicago from the point of origin was three dollars. 
Thereafter the forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota petered out. Lumber had to be hauled over longer 
distances, transportation costs went up until today the 
average freight bill per 1000 board feet has risen to $12. 
In the Great Lakes states there are now 20,000,000 acres 
of stump land producing neither trees nor crops. The forest 
has been chopped off, no seed trees were left and fire was 
allowed to run wild. If the Middle West had taken the 
extra freight cost it now pays on lumber hauled from{the 
Gulf and from the Pacific Coast and had spent this money 
to clean up and reforest the useless cut-over acres, it would 
still be obtaining all the lumber it needs in its own territory. 


What it Costs 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The dark man with the white tie under the central umbrella is 
giving Lloyd George more trouble and worry than the Sinn 
Fein. He is Mr. Ghandi, the idol of the masses of 


India and the leader of the Indian passive revolt 
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The Shadow of a Great Rock in a Weary Land’ 


Photographic Study in the Canon de Chelly, Arizona, by G. R. King 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Brother Isaiczh’* Cudney astonished Los Angeles six months ago 
with the size of the multitudes of afflicted coming to him to be 
healed. On several occasions the police had to be called to handle 
the crowds. Now he is charged with manslaughter following the 
death of a patient whose encrusted rheumatic bones he is accused 


of having manipulated too severely 


In the Far West we were, in most lumber districts we still 
are blithely following the path over which the Great Lakes 
forests traveled. But we are learning, thanks to the splendid 
educational work of the Forest Service coupled with the fact 
that the growing scarcity and the increased value of timber 
is making it economically possible adequately to protect 
the remaining virgin stands and to begin the work of refores- 
tation. But it’s only a tiny beginning. Let us hope that 
the millions of Westerners who now visit the National 
Forests every summer in their automobiles will keep their 
eyes open, observe conditions and give their active support 
to the campaign for the inauguration of a real, permanent 
national forest policy. 


U U 


The Standpatters Perhaps popular support for a national 
are Hoping for a forest policy and for the Forest Service 

as at present organized and conducted may 
Real Grab-Fest : ae ge ‘ : 
be a vital necessity in the near future. 
There are indications that the give-away-tionists, the gentle- 
men who believe that Uncle Sam like St. Francis should 
divest himself of all his worldly possessions for the benefit 
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of deserving citizens at the earliest possible moment, have 
a hand on the saddle horn, a foot in the stirrup and are about 
to leap into the saddle. Ever since the historic Ballinger- 
Pinchot row over the conservation of Alaska’s resources, a 
controversy that was of material help in establishing Taft’s 
slow-speed record when he ran for re-election, the “gi’ me 
boys” have been suffering from undernourishment. When 
Albert Fall of New Mexico was appointed secretary of the 
interior the give-away-tionists took heart. They knew that 
by training, habit and conviction the incoming secretary 
would favor the speediest possible transfer of the remaining 
public domain into private hands. 

Now it is reported that in the needed reorganization of 
the various overlapping departments of the government the 
Forest Service is to be taken from the non-political, con- 
structive Department of Agriculture and is to be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the proposed Department of Public 
Works, successor to the Interior Department. From its 
very beginning the Interior Department has been honey- 
combed with politics and guided from the political view- 
point. To transfer the Forest Service into such an atmos- 
phere would kill its usefulness and provide fat pickings for 
the faithful. 

Perhaps we are unduly alarmed. Let us hope so. Any- 
way, we shall keep our eyes and ears wide open, keep our 
hand onthe bell rope and be ready to sound the tocsin 
should developments in Washington make a general alarum 
necessary. 


U U 


Did the Coroner What is the real nature of the ‘Seattle 
Get the Wrong Spirit?” Mr. Woehlke in a recent contri- 
9» bution attempted to prove that in the last 
“twenty years this Spirit has manifested 
itself largely in vigorous but selfish action for immediate 
gain without proper consideration for the future welfare of 
the community, and he preached a long funeral] oration over 
what he considered the candle-lighted bier of this spirit. 
Against this definition numerous voices have spoken in 
protest; even the OREGONIAN, the leading morning paper of 
Seattle’s old-time competitor, Portland, unlimbered its 
heavy howitzers and fired a crashing volley in defense of the 
Seattle Spirit, going way back to the establishment of the 
first sawmill on Puget Sound for the illustration upon which 
it bases its definition. 

Undoubtedly Seattle for many years was the best example 
on the Pacific Coast of the aggressive, up-and-at-’em, never- 
say-die community in which few hesitated to give and to act 
for the common welfare. But traits of character are subject 
to change just as physical appearance changes. It may be 
that in recent years common welfare ceased to be one of the 
mainsprings of individual and community action. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that today Seattle is making 
a sincere effort to help its neighbors hundreds of miles dis- 
tant to develop and build up the territory round it in order 
to profit by the general growth and prosperity. For instance, 
recently Seattle subscribed $40,000 and aided actively in 
raising the balance of the money needed for the construction 
of an automobile bridge across the Columbia at Pasco, 300 
miles from Seattle. And representative Seattle men are 
helping in a campaign for a highway across the Rockies from 
Missoula, Montana, to Lewiston, Idaho, in order to provide 
a short auto route from the Yellowstone National Park to 
the Inland Empire and Puget Sound. 

These and similar activities will not increase Seattle’s 
trade immediately, but they will (Continued on page 82) 


‘Seattle Spirit 





will analyze the Disarmament Conference for SUNSET. Since 


| Senator Borah the final vote of the Senate rejecting the Versailles Treaty, 


William E. Borah has been the leader in the fight to under- 
His first article will appear in the January issue.—The Editors. 


write peace by general disarmament. 
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Buckeye Bridge Watched Sam Rudd's Wife 
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With the Stranger 


—and Profhesied Wrong 


UCKEYE BRIDGE perhaps 

registers the highest voltage 

of curiosity per capita of any 

town on the western conti- 
nent. The little country town is 
eighteen miles off the railroad; and 
on a still spring day it is so placidly 
idle, so physically inert, that it breeds 
curiosity as still heat breeds cyclones. A 
spotted pig, a stray dog, a lame tramp, a 
woman with high heel shoes and a hole 
in her stocking—almost anything may 
focus the attention of Main street. 

On a warm afternoon early in April, a 
stranger wearing a light gray suit and a 
soft green hat sauntered down the country 
town’s one business street with apparently 
nothing to sell and no intention of buying. 
Up and down the street there was scarcely 
a movement of an idle watcher, save the 
casual turning of a head, not a voice 
changed tone, but more than a half hun- 
dred eyes followed that stranger, and from 
the Traveler's Inn on the extreme north 
to Tom Shannon’s ramshackle law office 
on the extreme south ran an electric cur- 
rent of curiosity. 

Curiosity of this sort is a kind of an 
artificial mental stimulant, a substitute 
for real interest and excitement. It is not 
vicious in itself, but it often has vicious 
results. Buckeye Bridge not only asked 
itself questions about a stranger, but pro- 
ceeded to answer them. And a country 
town clings as tenaciously to its fictitious 
conclusions as a devil-fish does to its din- 
ner. When it makes a prophecy it will go 
a long way to help fulfil it. 

But just as the watchers were about to 
conclude the stranger must be either a 
bank robber or a secret service man, the 
whole street was thrown into mental 
chaos by the young man in the green hat 
stopping in front of Tom Shannon’s law 
office and looking steadily up into the big 
tree. It was most puzzling. There is 
nothing curious about an elm tree. It is 
just a tree. And there was nothing up it. 
A squirrel or a cat would have made its 
presence on a limb known to the whole 
street. 


By William H. Hamby 


Author of: Simplex Cox, etc. 
Illustrated by Jeffrey Reynolds 


Only three other people saw what the 
young man was looking at. Noah Lati- 
mer playing checkers with Con Roach, 
the druggist, had watched between moves 
the progress of the stranger down the 
street and when he stopped under the 
elm, Noah, turning back to the checker 
board to jump into the king row, voiced 
the contemptuous conclusion: 

“One of them bird bugs. Funny how 
little some people have to do.” 

Tom Shannon, making memorandums 
on the margin of a letter of inquiry from 
the state board of pardons, glanced out of 
the open door and saw the stranger under 
his elm tree, looking up. The lawyer 
rubbed his left temple with the ends of 
three fingers and frowned in a puzzled way 
as he studied the young man’s face—a 
clear cut distinctive face, dark hair, slow 
moving alert eyes, and flexible, mockingly 
humorous mouth. 

“Now, I wonder,” thought Shannon, 
“why he is looking at that robin. I doubt 
if he knows what it is.” Tom got up—a 
big man with bushy iron gray hair and 
wearing a loose sack coat—and went 
casually to the door. 

In the side yard of the third house from 
the corner on the opposite side of the cross 
street, a clothes line ran from the kitchen 
porch to a peach tree, just now in bloom. 
Over this line a young woman of obvious 
suppleness, bare-headed, wearing a trim 
all-over apron, was hanging out some very 
white lace trimmed garments of the sort 
Buckeye Bridge women ask for in low 
tones of lady clerks only. As she pushed 
down a clothes pin hard enough to defy a 
puff of April wind, she glanced over to the 
big elm tree and saw the young stranger in 
the green hat looking up at a robin. She 
loved robins, and there was something 
fascinating in the young man’s nonchalant 


pose, hands in side coat pockets, 
head tipped back and a little to one 
side. She left her hand on the line 
by the last clothes pin, and stood 
watching him. She saw the half 
mocking whimsical pucker of the 
mouth as he began to whistle to the 
robin, a whistle -so like its own that the 
bird gave a little jump and readjusted it- 
self on the limb. The young woman 
smiled. A soft puff of April wind stirred 
her hair. The peach tree was in bloom, 
the sun was warm, something in her rose 
up and broke into a swift ripple of 
laughter. 

The young man’s eyes left the robin 
and found her, and lingered steadily but 
not offensively a moment. She blushed, 
bent quickly to pick up her empty clothes 
basket, and went into the kitchen. Just 
then Tom Shannon in the door of his office 
said casually: 

“Hello.” 

And the stranger as casually replied, 
“Hello.” 

The eyes of the two men met indiffer- 
ently, yet observingly. 

“Won't you come in?’ The lawyer 
was grinning—‘‘And rest a while?’ 

Shannon dug up some cigars from a 
metal box buried amid the débris on his 
desk, and the two sat smoking. 

“Interested in birds?” he smiled good 
humoredly. 

“Not especially,” replied the young 
man. “I like them, but don’t know much 
about them.” 

The lawyer nodded. That pleased him. 
A fellow who likes things without pre- 
tending to know all about them was a 
good sort. 

“By the way,” the young man took a 
turn at the questioning, “who lives in the 
third house from the corner—on the oppo- 
site side of the street—where the peach 
tree is in bloom?” 

Shannon’s chair tipped forward so 
quickly it shook ashes from his cigar onto 
his vest. He looked down and carefully 
brushed them off. He had not seen the 
look that passed between the young man 
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In the yard a young woman of obvious suppleness, wearing a trim over-all 


apron, raised her eyes and glanced across at the stranger 


William H. Hamby 








in the green hat and the young woman 
hanging out clothes, and the stranger’s 
question had startled him. It came so 
pat on the matter he was considering 
there on his desk. His gray eyes looked 
steadily at the stranger a moment—and 
the young man showed traces of em- 
barrassment. 

“Mrs. Rudd.” The lawyer answered in 
a deliberate tone which implied there was 
no reason why he should not answer. 
“Mrs. Bernie Rudd.” 

“Rudd? Did you say ‘Mrs.’ Rudd?’ 
The young man had unconsciously jerked 
up his head. Shannon nodded, still eyeing 
him casually but closely. 

He looked down at the green hat on his 
knee. “Is her husband—in business?” 

“No, i in the penitentiary.” 

Shannon saw the information had 


touched some sharp current of interest in 
the young man, and wondered why. 

“Tt was a queer case,” the lawyer re- 
marked, smoking along reminiscently, all 
the while watching the young man for a 
clue to his interest in the matter. “I was 
prosecuting attorney at the time. Sam 
Rudd and Dick Johnson were partners. 
Bought and sold cattle and horses; got 
most of their stock over the line in Ar- 
kansas and sold them in St. Louis and 
Illinois. They were considered insepar- 
able friends. Never heard to quarrel, 
never known to have a dispute in money 
matters. One evening in March they 
came down the street together a little be- 
fore dark, talking as usual. They parted 
at Rudd’s gate. When Johnson had 
walked on a dozen steps, Rudd shot 
him in the back—bullet entered under 
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the left shoulder blade. Killed him 
instantly. 

“We could not find a single motive for 
the murder. Both Rudd and his wife re- 
fused to go on the witness stand. Neither 
would say a word about it.” 

“Well?” The stranger’s eyes were 
keenly alive, his breath sharp. 

“The hill country, you know,” Shannon 
smiled grimly, “is rather lenient with mur- 
derers—especially when they think they 
know why it was done. They even made 
a sort of hero of Rudd because he re- 
fused to talk—and incriminate his wife. 
The best I could do was to get a ten-year 
sentence for Rudd.” 

The young man sat with his legs 
crossed, puffing his cigar rapidly, his eye 
for a minute on a row of dog-eared law 
books against the dingy wall of the office. 
Then he looked down at the green hat 
on his knee and picked a bit of fuzz off it. 

sia | wonder,” he spoke as though asking 
a favor, “if you could manage for me to 
meet Mrs. Rudd?’ 

The lawyer’s blue eyes took on a glint 
and his tone was sharpened. 

“Now see here, because Bernie Rudd’s 
husband is in the penitentiary, don’t you 
go jumping to conclusions. Zi 

The young man’s eyes were up in- 
stantly, meeting Shannon’s. 

“T’ve already jumped to a conclusion, 
but not the one you insinuate.’ 

For half a minute the two men looked 
squarely at each other. The lawyer was 
the first to turn away. 

“What reason could you give her for 
wanting an introduction?” 

“Oh,” he thought for a moment, “I'll 
manage that.” 

Shannon got up and moved to the wall 
telephone and gave the crank a vigorous 
turn. 

“Hello,” he called in a friendly voice 
when the connection was made. “This 
you, Mrs. R? Can you come over to my 
office a few minutes? Oh no,” he laughed, 
“just as you are. You don’t need to fix 
up. 

“No,” smiled the young man apprecia- 
tively as Shannon hung up the ’phone, 
“she certainly does not.” 

The street’s curiosity had increased 
rather than diminished while the stranger 
was in Shannon’s office. And when they 

saw Bernie Rudd come from the gate of 
her trim little place and start across the 
street to the law office—why then they 
knew this stranger had something to do 
with the Rudd murder case. 


ERNIE RUDD’S father had been a 
stern old mountain preacher; but the 
frail mother must have had a gypsy heart 
that dreamed more of soft raiment and 
laughter and free sunny paths than of 
harps and golden streets. Anyway, at 
her death she left all these longings to her 
new-born daughter. The step-mother, 
maudlinly religious, slovenly, spitefully 
jealous of the child’s dead mother, coined 
her hate for the little girl into harsh com- 
mands of duty, calling loudly on the “sin- 
ful little creature” to be ashamed of 
every natural impulse that gave her joy. 
One winter when Bernie was sixteen 
and her father was away holding a revival, 
she lay in the cold, bleak loft of the moun- 
tain cabin, racked with pneumonia. The 
slatternly step-mother’s only attention 
was to come up the stairs once a day to 
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demand in sullen doubt to know if she 
were ready to meet her God. When Ber- 
nie got back her strength the home had 
become so intolerable a prison she ran 
away. At Buckeye Bridge she worked 
for her board and went to school—until 
she married Sam Rudd. 

After that she had been the worst disap- 
pointment Buckeye Bridge had ever 
suffered. Rather, she had been a series of 
disappointments. In that town a married 
woman who “cares how she looks” is 
open to suspicion. In the eyes of the 
women of Buckeye Bridge it is hard to say 
which was the greater shame, for a woman 
to make herself attractive when her hus- 
band was at home, or away. In the lan- 
guage of Noah Latimer, “when a woman 
gets married that settles everything but 
the coffee.” A married woman who per- 
sists, as Bernie Rudd did, in reading books 
and studying music and making herself 
distinctively attractive, will do to watch. 
And Buckeye Bridge did the watching. 
But that was the second disappointment. 
They did not discover any shattered com- 
mandments lying around her door. The 
only thing they did notice, 
and heaven knows that | 
was enough, was that she 
seemed happier when Rudd 
was away—as he was most 
of the time—than when he 
was at home. 

When Rudd killed Dick 
Johnson, of course they 
understood. Certainly then 
they had a right to expect 
the young woman to feel 
her disgrace. She ought to 
put on a shamed, down- 
cast look and a washed-out 
palely checkered dress and 
furtively slip out to the 
grocery store with some- 
thing over her head in the 
dusk when she must appear 
on the street. If she had 
done that the town could 
have righteously pitied her 
—and possibly justified Sam 
Rudd when he got out jof 
prison in coming back to 
her. 

But instead, Bernie 
Rudd merely bought the 
pretty little house on the 
other side of town, put on 
clothes that actually were 
becoming, even sang about 
the yard, and sometimes 
wore a rose in her hair— 
acting as though nothing 
had ever happened. 

And worse yet, just when 

the town slightly recovered 
from its shocked sense of 
propriety in the matter of 
penitence and clothes, she 
actually brought suit for a 
divorce from her convict husband, for 
felony entitles a woman to a divorce. 
_ That was a puzzler for the town. See- 
ing the other man in the case was dead, 
why did she want a divorce? Anyway, 
Sam was the one to get the divorce. There 
must be another man in the offing. But 
if he was, he was a long way off, for three 
years passed and no one appeared on the 
scene. But Buckeye Bridge had not for- 
gotten to watch. 

When Bernie Rudd, with her hand on 
the clothes line and the lilt of spring in her 
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veins, had looked up and met the eyes of 
the young man under the elm tree, a 
swift warmth passed through her. Her 
face still burned and her body tingled all 
over as she stood in the middle of the floor 
with the basket in her right hand, then 
in a sudden burst of anger she swung it 
over her head and brought it down with a 
smash on the floor. It was one of the few 
times at which she realized that Buckeye 
Bridge had put her in prison instead of her 
husband. 

In a moment the flash of anger passed. 
She put up her left hand and smoothed 
the hair at the nape of her neck, walked 
slowly to the west window and stood 
looking out to the big elm tree at the 
corner. The young man was gone. It 
was the first natural, friendly smile that 
had passed between her and a man for 
three years. She had felt an impulse to 
cross the street and stand under the elm 
tree and talk to him about robins. But 
of course that would never, never do. 

Bernie Rudd was excited over Tom 
Shannon’s telephone call. She wondered 
what was up. The stranger had gone 





into the lawyer’s office and had not come 
out. Could he have anything to do with 
it? In spite of Shannon’s remark that 
she did not need to fix up, she did hastily 
make a change or two; and then put on a 
hat, a light airy sort of spring hat, and 
as she passed through the yard broke off a 
small twig of peach blossoms which she 
carried in her right hand. 

There was always something fresh and 
almost iridescent about her. She was 
wonderfully well, and one with abounding 
health can’t look very miserable if she 
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tries. Her lips were soft and pink and 
always seemed ready for a humorous twist. 
Only in her brown eyes, far back in them, 
much too far for Buckeye Bridge to see, 
lurked the shadow of tragedy. 

Her cheeks flushed a deeper pink as she 
entered the lawyer’s office, for she was not 
sure how the stranger had interpreted 
that glance over the clothes line at him. 

Shannon watched closely as he intro- 
duced them. The young man rose with 
easy gallantry and offered his hand. She 
took it, and for an instant their eyes met 
and both seemed a little flushed. The 
lawyer for the life of him could not tell 
whether there was something back of this, 
whether they had met before or not. 

“Mrs. Rudd,” began the young man— 
introduced as Newton Stanley—when all 
three were seated, “I have been attracted 
by your house and wondered if you would 
consider selling it.” 





At the sight of the revolver all the blood 
seemed to leave her face. Stanley 


started to her side 


“Oh, I might,” she replied. “I have 
never offered it for sale—but I have 
thought of moving away from here some 
time.” 

Stanley wondered if he might see it, 
and they went out of the office, crossed 
the street and together turned in at the 
picket gate. 

More than twenty pairs of Buckeye 
Bridge eyes saw Bernie Rudd and the 
strange man enter her house together; and 
the same eyes and a good many more, saw 

(Continued on page 77) 
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In the Midst of Defression the ‘‘Inland 
Empire’ Plans the World's 


Largest Irrigation Project 


By Walter 1 W oehlke 





the 


Author of: The City of Serene Indifference, etc. 


HEN Governor Stevens of 

the Oregon Territory sixty 

years ago stood on the bank 

of the Spokane river where 
the mass of rushing water takes a series 
of leaps to speed up its journey from Lake 
Coeur d’Alene to the Columbia, the 
spirit of the prophet moved him and he 
delivered himself of this immortal pre- 
diction. 

“Some day there will be a grist mill on 
this spot.” 

Within a radius of a mile round the 
place where stood the farsighted governor 
twelve bridges cross the Spokane river 
today, the tracks of five transcontinental 
railroads follow its banks, copper wires 





carrying the energy of the falling water 
radiate in every direction to scores of 
flour and lumber mills, to gold-plated 
hotels and humble cottages, vitalizing 
every activity of modern American life. 
On the grist-mill site of the territorial 
ruler there has grown up a city of a hun- 
dred thousand in less than a generation. 
In 1881 the heart of Spokane was un- 
spoiled wilderness, as bare of grist mills or 
other signs of human enterprise as an 
oyster’s face is devoid of whiskers. Thirty 
years later Harriman was spending mil- 
lions for a right-of-way that would bring 
his railroad terminal a few hundred feet 
nearer to the heart of the city round 
Spokane Falls. 


Forty years ago there was no Spokane. Look at the achievement of a generation and cheer up as the Inland Empire is doing 
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ASAHEL CURTIS 


This is the heart of Spokane as it looked 


in 1881. Above, the same spot 
as it appears today 


It is good for the eyes once in a while to 
lift them from the anxious scrutiny of 
present troubles, to focus them upon the 
immediate past, upon the problems that 
loomed mountainous two or three decades 
ago; in the light of past accomplishments 
—and failures—we will be better able to 
estimate the size of the job ahead. It’s a 
tonic for the nerves in the present gloom 
to look back just a few short years and 
survey the huge step forward, materially 
and spiritually, America has made. And 
if the patient’s nerves are specially 
jumpy, a review of the progress made by 
the region theatrically known as the In- 
land Empire will prove to be as soothing 
and stimulating as a foaming seven per 
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cent stein on a broiling August afternoon. 

For instance, take a look at the tiny 
spot on the map of the Pacific Northwest 
round the city of Wenatchee on the Col- 
umbia. A little more than a decade ago— 
in the year in which Taft was hoisted into 
the presidential chair, to be exact—the 
total gross receipts of the Great Northern 
railroad’s Wenatchee office did not reach 
$10,000 in twelve months. In 1920 the 
railroad’s Wenatchee revenue ex- 
ceeded seven million dollars. 

Try to visualize the trans- 
formation implied by these 
figures. Condensed in them 
is an epic of the new West. 
Twelve years ago a row of 
shacks with false fronts, 
their coat of yellow dust 
blending with the gray of 
the sagebrush, a few 
dejected cow ponies wait- 
ing patiently in front of 
the saloon and Wong 
Lee’s restaurant; today 
a trim little modern city 
with paved streets, parks, 
movies and daily papers, 
surrounded by orchards that 
follow the river and the 
railroad far up the flanks of 
the Cascades. Twelve years 
ago a few cars of lean steers, a 
few bales of wool and hides consti- 
tuted almost the sole shipments. 
This fall 16,000 refrigerator cars 
laden with boxed apples are passing 
through the Wenatchee freight yard, 
twenty-five to thirty million dollars are 
coming back, yet the total productive 
area in the Wenatchee district does not 
exceed 50,000 acres. 

From Wenatchee north to the Canadian 
line, along marvelous Lake Chelan, in the 
Okanogan and Methow country there is 
sagebrush, water and climate enough for 
ten Wenatchees. All that is needed to 
bring them into being is a profitable out- 
let for their products. 

Mark well that last sentence. It sums 
up the outstanding post-war problem of 
the region extending from the Cascades 
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across Washington and Idaho far into 
Montana. 

But Wenatchee does not worry about 
this problem. Neither does Yakima, or 


the Spokane district, or Lewiston in 



















CURTIS & MILLER 
See the tiny dots clear to the horizon line? 
They are shocks of wheat, harvested in the 
granary of the Far West, the Palouse country 


Idaho, or the Bitter Root valley in Mon- 
tana. These districts specialize in apples. 
They have the largest crop on record this 
year and, fortunately for them, this large 
crop of extra good quality came at a time 
when the Eastern and Middle Western 
apple harvest was a failure. Because the 
cotton crop was extraordinarily small this 
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year, the price of cotton rose fifty per 
cent; because the country’s total apple 
output is far below normal, the heavily 
producing districts of the Far West are 
smiling from ear to ear in anticipation of 
profits that in many instances will reach 
a thousand dollars per full-bearing acre. 
The transformation of Wenatchee was 
the result of one crop: apples. Its neigh- 
bor to the southeast, the valley of 
the Yakima river, had an apple 
boom ten years ago that was a 
tail-twister, a stem winder and 
a hiyu skookum ripsnorter, 
as they say on the reservation, 
but the resulting head and 
stomach ache was cured 
by the castor oil of defla- 
tion. Today the apple 
has taken its rightful 
place ;as an important 
but not the sole cash pro- 
ducer of the Yakima 
country, a district that 
started irrigating in 1880 
but did not really make 
a go of it until Uncle Sam 
through the Reclamation 
Service installed permanent 
storage and distribution 
works supplying ample water 
for the acreage embraced in 
the project. Once this water 
supply was assured, the price of 
land within the limits of the project 
grew like the length of thetrout that got 
away, and most of the sagebrush land was 
worth the price. The Yakima potatoes, for 
instance, hold the record for size and the 
Yakima average yield per acre, without fer- 
tilizer, is so close to the top that the distance 
separating it from the record is hardly 
worth mentioning. Alfalfa, hops, cows, 
berries, melons and beans all contribute 
their share to the prosperity of the valley. 
If one crop brings unsatisfactory prices— 
total crop failures are unknown in the 
valley—enough others step into the 
breach to make up the deficit. As a re- 
sult of diversification and regular heavy 
yields Miss Prosperity, that fickle flapper, 
has been a steady visitor in the Yakima 


FRANK PALMER 


North of Spokane in Washington and Idaho the hilly country is wooded, thousands of square miles of cut-over land will keep 
settlers busy for another hundred years clearing away brush and stumps from the path of the plow 
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There is energy in the Pend Oreille, enough power to move all the traffic of two transcontinental railroads over.the steep grades 
of the Rockies. And the Pend Oreille is but one of a dozen rivers in Montana, northern Idaho and eastern Washington, 
all waiting to be harnessed, al] flowing through virgin forests, their headwaters traversing a wilderness 


full of trout, game and hidden ledges of copper and lead-silver ore 
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country even during the 
last year of universal 
depression. 

Unfortunately this 
prosperity, the basis of 
which is an adequate and 
permanent water supply, 
has caused many specu- 
lators, promoters and 
sharks to pull off numer- 
ous more or less shady 
deals in land which they 
sold at high prices with- 
out supplying sufficient 
water for irrigation. 
However, we shall con- 
sider this phase of the 
situation in greater de- 
tail a little later. 

East and northeast 
of the Yakima valley, 
along the foothills of the 
Blue mountains and the 
Bitter Roots in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, 
lies a wheat belt which 
merely lifts its eyebrows in a bored way 
when the banner producing counties of 
Kansas are mentioned. It’s a treeless 
country of rolling hills resembling the 
smooth ground swell of the sea, with a 
soil so rich, deep and fine that the plow 

can go in a north-and-south line fifteen 
inches deep for a hundred miles and never 
strike stone or rock. I stood on the brow 
of a hill in the Palouse district and saw a 
tawny sea stretching far beyond the hori- 
zon north, south and east, saw in one 
glance a hundred thousand acres that had 
just produced three million bushels, that 
had averaged better than twenty-four 
bushels per acre every summer for thirty 
years. Not a fence was in sight. From 
horizon to horizon rose and fell the undu- 
lating ground swell, its surface unbroken 
save by myriads of tiny dots, each dot 
representing a shock of wheat sheaves 
waiting for the thresher. 

It was an impressive sight. Just as im- 
pressive was the thought that, continuous 
good crops for thirty years notwithstand- 
ing, the losses of one season of extraor- 
dinarily low prices were sufficiently severe 
to embarrass thousands of well-to-do 
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The upper picture shows the site of the dam that will squeeze the Pend 
Oreille river out of its bed in northern Idaho and start it on its 150-mile 


journey through the greatest aqueduct ever projected. The lower photo 
depicts a typical area of sagebrush land in the Columbia Basin to be 


irrigated with the Idaho water 


farmers, to fill the banks with notes they 
were unable to meet as they matured in 
the fall of 1920. This fall the wheat 
farmers are paying up, partially at least, 
and the bankers are singing hymns of joy 
as they watch their fluid reserves rise 
with the outgoing movement of the wheat. 
They had a narrow escape. If the 
country’s wheat harvest had come up to 
the May promise, if drouth had not held 
down the yield in Europe, India and 
North Africa, wheat would be selling 
for twenty cents less per bushel than the 
current price and a financial catastrophe 
of the first order would be shaking the 
richest wheat district of the Far West. 


Where Backbone Counts 


Like the rest of the country, the Inland 
Empire can produce with ease; its out- 
standing need consists of broader markets 
reached at smaller expense. 

Let’s leap across the tumbled mountain 
ranges of Idaho into the broad valleys of 
Montana, pausing just long enough in the 
jump to note that the logging c camps and 
lumber mills in the country’s largest re- 
maining stand of white pine are not chew- 
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ing up the forest at the 
usualrate. It’s the same 
story: prices that fell too 
rapidly, swallowing three 
years’ profits in six 
months, followed by dis- 
organization and_ by 
hand-to-mouth buying 
until the slowly returning 
confidence found even 
mill stocks reduced to a 
skeleton. 

The cheeriest souls in 
Montana are the home- 
steaders in the north- 
eastern part who, driven 
out by a four-year 
drouth, returned last 
spring to risk one more 
batch of seed wheat in 
the great gamble with 
the rain. This year they 
won. They raised the 
first fair crop since 1916. 
Right here I want to ex- 
press my admiration of 
these hardy souls who, after four successive 
failures, came back to their shacks and 
dug-outs on the buffalo-grass plains to 
defy fate once more for the sake of a 
quarter section. They’ve got the real one- 
hundred-per-cent pioneer spirit in them. 
The man or the woman who today can 
make good on a homestead is a citizen 
worth having. 

In all of the irrigated valleys of Mon- 
tana the hay stacks today are higher and 
longer than they have been for many 
years, and in many of the valleys the 
finest alfalfa hay can be bought for $3.50 
a ton in the stack. That’s a calamity 
price due to long distances and high 
freight rates plus the failure of the home 
market. In former years the cattle and 
sheep men absorbed the output for winter 
feed. Drouth reduced the herds; the de- 
clining prices of beef, hides, mutton and 
wool ruined thousands of stockmen, com- 
pelled them to sacrifice a large part even 
of their breeding stock and to carry the 
diminished herds at the lowest possible 
expense. Hence the glut of alfalfa. 

It’s the same story: Europe eighteen 
months ago failed to buy the surplus beef 
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This graphic picture of the Columbia Basin project tells its own story. It shows why the water of the Columbia, flowing at the 
bottom of a deep canyon, is not available for the irrigation of the adjacent table land, why it is necessary to go into the mountains 
of Idaho to build an aqueduct at a cost of a million and a half a mile in order to make a million and three-quarter arid acres highly 











productive. The enterprise, rivalling the Colorado River project in magnitude, contemplates the expenditure of 250 millions for 
the water system alone, with a like expenditure on the part of the settlers to transform the sagebrush area into productive farms 


and wool produced for it not only in Mon- 
tana but in many other parts of the world. 
This failure to buy caused the surplus 
commodities to pile up at the place of 
origin and all along the line, smashed 
prices far below the cost of production 
and left world-wide distress in its wake. 


The finest Northwestern example of 
war’s consequences, of the failure to make 
a real peace is Butte, the world’s greatest 
copper camp. Since foreign and domestic 
demand for copper came almost to a 
standstill, nearly half the population has 
left Butte. Last spring the mines closed 





down completely; thousands of miners de- 
parted, stores were vacated, dwellings 
locked, apartment houses boarded up 
until the city resembled one of the nu- 
merous abandoned mining camps, left to 
wreck and ruin when the veins pinched 
out. (Continued on page 70) 
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es REAT weather—grand!” 

* Skipper Ben said aloud 

as he rose out of the 
companionway. 

The Flying Star, under easy 
sail, rose and fell dreamily on the long 
unbroken swell that heaved down the 
east shore of Newfoundland. In the far 
distance to port, mountains rose dimly as 
vague gray outlines against the cloudless 
sky of dawn over which veils of softer 
diffused light stole slowly. Pale pink and 
purple over the heights’ edge, and above 
them a gradually darkening yellow that 
merged into amber and a greenish blue. 

Scarcely a breeze fanned the rolling 
waters whose vast expanse stretched away 
to the beyond—one long unbroken line of 
subdued strength. 

The squeak of the rudder-post was 
regular as the wheel played loosely in the 
helmsmen’s hands, and the chuck-thump 
of water driving up the channel was softly 
muffled. A lone gull fluttered low to the 
schooner’s counter, hungrily waiting for 
cook to heave over his bucket. 

Tailing astern, sixteen dories bobbed 
and jerked at their painters, following the 
schooner like a lot of young chicks. 

Ben filled his old pipe, having rubbed 
the head of the match in his hair, as the 
sulphur was damp, hauled his long legs on 
deck and sat down. 

“Seen anything, morning watch, Nick?” 

“Nothin’ special, Cap’n; there was a 
steamer goin’ north passed us bout one 
bell; looked as if ’t might a’ been the mail 
boat bound for White Bay.” 

“Just so, just so; she left St. Johns 
yisterday afore noon; nothin’ off shore?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Wall, guess we’d oughter be seein’ 
some of the Gloucester crowd today; fish 
is good on th’ West Bank now, and getting 
better. "Nother ten days ll see us a-settin’ 
a course fur home if we keep on th’ way 
we've been a-doin’.” 

“That’s ’bout right, I reckon too.” 

It was Sunday, and the men for’ard 
did not stir until the sun shot up out of 
the water with a dazzling burst of golden 


Lawrence Mott 
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crimson and a flare 

of heat. Its rays te 
lighted on a pinna- oy 
cled iceberg to the 
south’ard and _ re- 

flected from the cold mass with diamond 
brilliance that swayed slowly as the berg 
moved. 

“Mornin’, Skipper!” The mate’s 
tousled head appeared. “It’s goin’ to be 
a flat ca-alm; what a day for fishin’,” he 
said mournfully. 

“Remember the Sabbath,” Thomson 
began reprovingly, but Atkins had 
dropped out of sight. He ‘‘wasn’t much 
on religion nohow,” and could not under- 
stand the Skipper’s Sunday personality; 
every day looked alike to him so long as 
there were fish to be had. 

Sounds of life filled the schooner. Cook 
shook down his range and sung out for 
water, while for’ard the men were “‘sous- 
ing” each other for a Sunday wash. 

The lone gull almost came aboard in its 
search for food. Cook looked up— 

“Say, Mike, you just wait a minute, 
will ye? Never seen such a bird for 
hurry!” 

Cook was ‘“‘Mike’s” special friend, as it 
was nearly a week since he had first ap- 
peared off the Star’s counter, and there 
he had stayed. On still nights the bird 
would light close by, and his call was the 
first warning the watch had of coming 
dawn. 

“Seems actual to know cook, don’t he?” 
Nick said ruminatively. Skipper Ben 
watched. 

“Curious things, them birds,” he said. 
“T mind once when | was messboy on the 
old Susannah, runnin’ from Bangor to 
Charleston with lumber, we got in a 
thunderin’ big blow off’n Cape Hatteras. 
Carried away our foresail an’ fo’topm’st, 
all the heads’ls an’ two of the three boats. 
There’d been one of them birds a-follerin’ 









The Pilot of the 
Flying Star 


A Story of a Strange F aith 
and What Came of Te 






us several days—like this one’s a-doin’, 
an’—well, after it lightened up, the Old 
Man—who was dead set on the bird, 
used to feed it, etcetery—missed it one 
day. Nothin’ must do but we heaves to, 
to ‘wait for it,’ as he says. Well, there 
was pretty nigh a moo’tiny aboard! There 
we was—tight enough, yes—but our top 
hamper all gone to blazes, an’ the crazy 
old tub would broach now an’ again fit to 
raise the hair off’n your scalp. “That 
bird,’ the Old Man says solemnlike, ‘is a 
life preserver, that’s what it is. Ef it 
hadn’t stuck to us we’d all a-gone to the 
Great Beyond; we must wait for it!” Well, 
that speech of his’n fixed it! We all knew 
he was loony—him an’ his Great Beyond! 
What we wanted was to get somewhere 
out’n the wind an’ sea, so’s we could 
straighten things up a mite. Howsom- 
ever, we wallered an’ rolled an’ groaned 
an’ squeaked, an’ what was left o’ the deck 
load fetched loose an’ started in havin’ a 
dance on its own account. Meanwhiles 

the Old Man was squattin’ in the main 
riggin’ with his glasses a-watchin’ fur that 
danged bird, an’ ’bout seven bells middle 
watch it come on to blow heavy again an’ 
we was preparin’ to kick good an’ hard 
when he sings out that he seen it to star- 
board a-divin’ an’ a-jumpin’ up an’ a- 
divin’ agin! He takes the wheel hisself 
an’ works the Susannah towards it, 
whistlin’ fur dear life the whul time!” 
Skipper Ben laughed reminiscently. “Yes, 
sir—whistlin’ away, an’ it a-blowin’ great 
guns an’ the old barky gruntin’ like a hog 
under a fence, an’ her ribs creakin’ like a 
derrick boom on a heavy load. The seas 
was a-comin’ on board pretty lively when 
we hauls up clos’ to the bird that was 
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flutterin’ an’ screechin’ like all possessed. 
We didn’t give a hang whut was the mat- 
ter with it until suddent the Old Man sings 
out, his voice tremblin’, “Stan’ by to pick 
up that boat!” 

“‘What boat? says the mate, ‘yer 
plumb gone daffy!—No, by snakes, I see 
it too!’ With that we all discovered a 
small boat a-jiggin’ an’ a-lurchin’ on th’ 
seas. Well—we got hold of it under our 
lee an’ fetched it on deck.” Thomson 
stopped, his eyes roving far away. 

“Anything in her?” the man at the 
wheel asked eagerly. 

“Yes.” The Skipper stopped again. 

“What wuz it?” Nick snapped. 

“Two men,” the other answered. “Both 
on ’em was near dead o’ cold; but the gull 
had saved ’em. Yes—them birds 1s cur- 
ious things,” he finished slowly, knocked 
his pipe out and went below. 

All hands were at breakfast. The gull 
circled high in the air now, round and 
round the Star. 


II 


OT a breath of air moved as the sun 

fell, a misty red, beneath the waters. 
Its crimson light tinged the Star curiously 
and the shadows of her spars lengthened 
and shortened on the heaving swell as 
she rolled. Evening crept 
rapidly out of the east, 
and the afterglow of sun- 


set was short on _ the 
dreary expanse. 
“Smells like wind, 


Cap’n,” the mate sug- 
gested as he picked his 
teeth with his knife. The 
click of the metal was 
sharp in the still air. 

Thomson stepped to the 

binnacle, then gazed stead- 
ily into the nor’ard. 
_ “T don’t like the look o’ 
it; glass’s been a-fallin’ 
rapid all day, an’ this 
swell’s growin’ or I miss 
my guess. Ye’d better 
call all han’s, git in yer 
jib an’ clew up yer tops’ls; 
might as well take in yer 
fores’! too while yer about 
it, we don’t want to move 
far for tomorrer nohow— 
there’s that bird again! 
He’s been gone all day.” 

While the men made 
everything snug for the 
night, Skipper Ben 
watched the guil pirouet- 
ting above his head idly. It 
dipped and swung, skim- 
ming the water, sometimes 
uttering its mournful cry. 

The night became 
breathless, and the evanes- 
cent sheen of the North- 
ern Lights blazing in the 
dark blue vaults shed a 
dim strange glow on deck. 
They lifted and dropped like streaming 
gauze, scintillating, then seeming to merge 
into a solid mass of phosphorescence. 

“Bright, beant they?” 

The Skipper nodded. ‘An’ it’s a-goin’ 
to blow afore midnight sure as—look 
yonder,” he said. 

Under the brightest part of the lights 
a long black line showed, from which no 
sound reached them. 
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“Tr’s a-comin’. Keep her off a point!” 
- “Aye, sir—off a point!” 

With caressing freshness the breeze 
struck the Star; she leaned gracefully 
from it and gathered way to the crinkling 
spatter of water under her bows. It 
strengthened fast and the schooner 
bowled along even under shortened sail. 

Soon the big swell had little waves 
running over it; these in turn were 
crested with white. The mate was 
giving a hand at the wheel when out of 
the darkness came the sharp cry of the 
gull. He started nervously. ‘Dang that 
bird,” he grumbled, for the Skipper’s tale 
had been in his mind all day. Through- 
out his watch, no matter how often they 











Tenderly he took the bird‘in his 
hands and smoothed the 
graceful feathers 


came about, not getting too far 
from their grounds, from time to 
time he heard the gull but never 
saw it, then the cry ceased. The 
half gale did not freshen, but 
a lumpy nasty sea was running, and spray 
flew viciously across the Siar as she forged 
ahead. 

The mate was for’ard warning the 
lookout for ice when something inshore 
caught his eye. It had disappeared and 
the place was black and void where he 
had seen It. 

“Did ye see—” he began, when from 
the same spot a thin red streak shot into 
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the air, an instant’s darkness, then the 
radiance of a bursting rocket. He ran 
aft. 

“Skipper below, ahoy there!” 

“On deck?” the latter grumbled sleepily. 
“Somebody’s sendin’ up rockets fast 
inshore, sir!”—keeping his eyes on the 
spot—“‘the fourth’s just gone!” 

He heard Thomson fighting his way 
into his sea-boots and oilskins. Fasten- 
ing the throat-strap as he tumbled up, the 
Skipper stood beside him. 

“Nasty night to run foul of N’fland 
rocks, by God!” he roared above the 
screeching of the wind. “Where—A-ah!”’ 
as another rocket’s light showed clear in 
the blackness. 

“Come below!” he shouted. The two 
dropped down. Thomson seized the 
swinging lantern and peered at the chart, 
following the coast-line with his stubby 
finger. 

“Whoever it is must be on that Hell’s 
own kitchen—the outside of Forbidden 
Shoal! Who do you suppose—” then he 
stopped. They stared at one another 
with the same fear. 

“Nobody else’ld have rockets, sir,” the 
mate said in a strangely quiet voice. 

“Yes, but—but my Lord above, the 
mail boat’ll have over a hundred souls 
aboard at this time o’ the year!” 

The mate nodded, fingering the clasps 
on his oil jacket. 

Thomson stared at the chart again. 

““And—and see here, this blow is due 
nor-east, aint it?’—hurrying on— 
“D-dassent try to get to leeward o’ her 
from the nor’ard end of the run behind 
the reef, ’cause ef we—’ He paused, 
seeing the expression on the mate’s face— 
“What’s the matter!” 

“D’ye think it—it safe, Cap’n? It’s a 
terrible hole in there with the leastest 
sea on.” The man flushed then at the 
look on Thomson’s face. 

“You call yourself a sailor an’ a 
Gloucesterman, an’ ask me a question 
like that?’ Thomson bellowed so that 
the man at the wheel started. “By God, 
since ye know it so well, ye know that not 
a man jack’ll get ashore alive from that 
steamer unless we stan’s by—an’ I don’t 
know ef we can do anythin’ once we gets 
there, but you take it from me, my mate, 
that the Star’s a-goin’ inside o’ the mail 
boat s’posin’ the Devil rides astride o’ 
her bowsprit! Now git for’ard, send up 
a rocket an’ run one o’ the long flares to 
the foret’p’mst head by the signal hal- 
liards; be lively bout it, an’ don’t let me 
hear ye gassin’ *bout whether it’s ‘safe’ or 
no. How’d ye like to be on her with Old 
Man Death itchin’ fur ye, eh?” he roared. 

The mate fled up the companion. 
Thomson impressed the chart on his 
memory, then followed. The men were 
all on deck staring off into the unseen, 
where they knew that many souls were 
face to face with the certainty of death 
by the angry hissing breakers. They 
knew too their own danger in trying to 
get in behind the outer shoal to the small 
area of deep and partially protected water 
through a channel that under the best of 
conditions was difficult. 

“Men,” trumpeted Thomson through 
his hands, “‘that’s the mail boat yonder, 
an’ ye know she carries a big crowd— 
many fishermen’s wives too. I aint 
askin’ ye, cause I know most o’ ye well, 
an’ ye're Gloucestermen on top o’ that, 
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but I’m tellin’ ye that I’m a-goin’ to 
save what I can o’ them, an’ ye are a-goin’ 
to help me. Now pray for a moon or a 
shootin’ star or any danged thing ye 
please that'll show us when we’re headin’ 
right for th’ southern end o’ the channel! 
Up with that flare!” 

Burning a bright blue the brilliant 
flame illuminated the circles of faces, 
causing them to be as graven in stone. 
The rigging stood out boldly and the 
crests of the seas were pure white. Not a 
man spoke, but they watched the light 
jerkily going aloft, realizing what a hope 
it would bring to those yonder in the 
howling darkness. 

The rockets came less frequently now, 
the mail boat saving them to guide their 
unknown friends. 

‘Now, then, shake out yer jib, double 
reef yer foresail an’ set 
it—she’ll handle better. 
Two hands below, clear 
away yer ground tackle, 
an’ fur God’s sake see 
that it'll run free; one 
hand extra to the wheel; 
light a yellow flare so’s we 
kin see what we’re a-doin’; 
lively men, lively! Every 
min’te counts now!” 

Stirred by his energy 
and fearlessness, the men, 
distorted and grotesque in 
the glare of: the Coston 
light, scurried about the 
slanting decks. Thomson 
dashed below and_ took 
another look at the chart; 
he started for the deck, 
hesitated, then went into 
his little cabin. From 
beneath the tiny mirror 
he took his wife’s photo- 
graph and held the lantern 
close to it. 

“God knows, Mary,” he 
said, speaking to it, “if 
’l! get out o’ this, but I 
know ye'd wish for me to 
try, anyhow, rememberin’ 
how our boy was saved.” 
He put it back and, 
coughing hoarsely, went 
up into the wild night. 

“D’ve see her lights 
yet?” 

“No, sir, but she let go a rocket just 
now. She bears nor’ by west from us.” 

“Ready there for’ard?” 

Faintly came the answer. “Ready!” 

“Hard'lee!’ He helped climb the 
spokes of the wheel. 

The Star came about with a roar of 
canvas and a mighty lashing of tackle, 
then filled away, burying her scuppers. 

The flare was dying out when Thomson 
heard a shrill cry and saw the gull winging 
its way easily alongside. The bird sped 
on till it reached the bows, then dropped 
back off the counter; this it did several 
times. Like a flash his own experience of 
years before came into Skipper Ben’s 
mind, and he made a quick resolution. 

“For’ard there? Don’t light another 
flare, we need our eyes. Sing out when 
ye see her lights or hear the breakers!” 

Ihe darkness was intense and the 
scream of the wind seemed to deaden the 
lash of the sea. 

Another rocket! 

And the cry of the gull overhead. 


The Pilot of the Flying Star: 


Aching, exhausted, 
with bleeding 
hands, the men 
tugged and hauled 


Darkness and straining senses. 

Another rocket! Nearer! 

And the cry of the gull slightly to port. 

“Breakers off the starboard bow an’ the 
steamer’s port light clos’t to the water 
beyond!” came faintly but clearly down 
the wind. 

“Starboard a trifle!’ thundered the 
Skipper. 

He was not watching, but listening. 

“Oh God, show me quick, we’re 
headin’ ’bout right!” He shouted 
these words unconsciously. 

Another rocket! sa 

And the vigorous cries of the 
gull quite to port. 

“Starboard! Still more!” 


A long cry close aboard! 

“Steady as ye go!” 

With nerves and muscles tautened to 
breaking strain, Thomson listened for his 
life. 

“Breakers—B-R-E-A-K-E-R-S—close 
to starboard!’ reached him. 

The wail of the gull alongside an- 
swered. 

“As ye go!” Thomson clenched his 
hands, and the nails entered his palms. 

Racing, tearing over the surges like a 
mad thing, the Star drove on, shivering 
from stem to stern. He could see both 
lights of the stricken ship, one far above 
the other. 

“On her beam ends!” he groaned. 

The cry of the gull came from the other 
side, loud down wind. 
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“Port! Hard a’ port!” he bellowed 
instantly. 

“Breakers on the port bow! Breakers 
ahead!” 

He heard the scream but dimly as he 
put his giant strength to the wheel. 

A sickening lunge, a terrific climb, a 
sea that knocked him flat against the low 
rail, then a strange quiet. 

The Star was inside, the mail boat 















among the seas that 
broke wildly some two 
hundred yards away 
on the outer Forbid- 
den Shoal. 

“Leg-go yer an- 
hors!” He staggered 
to his feet and diz- 
zily got forward. “‘In 
sail!’ 
hey came down 
with a run, and the 


schooner lay, resting 
riding gently 


on the broken rem- 


— 
“ 


easily, 


nants of the awful surge. 
“Show a flare! My God, men, hear 


that!” 

Above the din of foam and water, the 
dull crashes of wood splintering and 
grinding came to them 

“Watch for a lin ating to us!” 


By the glare of several lights they 
searched the waters hungrily for the 
sight of a'cask or anything to which a line 
might be attached. 

“Hell, why there’s ‘Mike’!”’ shouted the 
cook excitedly, pointing to the gull that 
circled close to the water at the edge of 
the light circle. 

“Where?” Thomson leaped on the rail. 
“Aye, an’ there’s a barrel under him; it'll 
float past us! Out dory!” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Will You Pay the Price? 


How William J. Loring Made the Grade to the Top of 


P in the Mother Lode country 
they.'winked at one another 
when stoop-shouldered Jim 


Collins, having washed and put 
away his supper dishes, finished his pipe, 
straightened wearily and vanished into the 
tunnel behind his shanty for his “second 
shift.” They shook their heads when 
Collins, having accumulated a sufficient 
stake by three or four months’ labor in the 
producing mines, quit his job entirely and 
devoted all his time to the extension of the 
tunnel on his own claim. 

“He c’n drill clear through to Mono 
county an’ he won’t get no pay ore,” was 
the frequently voiced opinion concerning 
Collins’ chances. “And if his back holds 
out, he’ll get there in time,” they added. 

Billy Loring, a quiet, thoughtful boy of 
twelve who often helped 
Collins in the tunnel, was 


the Mining World 


By Leland W. Peck 


shift. Young Loring worked himself into 
a state of exhaustion, but his strength was 
not equal to the task. With tears in his 
eyes he had to admit that the stamps were 
working faster than he was, and a man 
was given his place. 

This failure to hold his job did not dis- 
courage him. He prevailed on the fore- 
man to try him at feeding ore already 
broken. Because he was small and could 
get about quickly, and because he studied 
the physical conditions closely, he was 
able to take care of twenty stamps. It 
was such heavy labor, and so intensely 
hot, that several grown men feeding an 


A year went by. Owing to a light 
winter snow fall, water for power 
became scarce about the first of July 
and the mills shut down. This did not 

suit Loring. He told the foreman he 
wanted to work. So he was sent out with 
a gang of pick and shovel laborers to dig 
ditches, lay pipe lines, and do similar work 
under the broiling midsummer sun of the 
foothill country. He did not lose a day. 
When the autumn rains replenished the 
water supply, he stepped back into his 
former job. 

A second summer of this, then came a 
particularly dry year. When the rains 
came, only a_part of the stamps were 
brought in. The pick and shovel work 
was finished; the mills operated with 
reduced man power. But Loring would 

not lay off. He took a job 





worried by the mining 
town’s adverse opinion. 
He liked the indefatigable 
miner who always had 
time to answer the eager 
boy’s questions concerning 
mining. So he told Collins 
about the town’s opinion. 

“Let ’em talk,” said 
Collins. ‘When they are 
still working for wages I'll 
be hiring men to work for 
me. I know the vein is 
there and I won’t stop until 
I reach it. Some day I'll 
be rich. Almost anybody 
can be rich—if he’s w illing 
to pay the price in sweat 
and everlasting work. You 
remember this, son: If you 
know what you want, and 
go after it, you’re pretty 
sure to get it. But you got 
to go after it with all 
there’s in you.” 

When family reverses 
made it necessary for Billy 
Loring to seek employment, 
Collins’ words recurred to 
him vividly. Far from re- 








Billy Loring at the outset 
of his career 


president 


foreman. 


dent. 


mining engineer. 


of the 


T the age of fourteen W. J. 

Loring set a goal for him- 
self: he would be a stamp-mill 
For six years he 
worked at manual labor ten 
and twelve hours a day, thirty 
days every month. He landed 
the job, but he was not satisfied 
—he would be a superinten- 
When, at twenty-four, 
he had gained the coveted 
position, his ambition refused 
to rest there—he would be a 
Long years 
of hard work and intensive study carried him to his 
present place—a world-known mining engineer, 
stockholder and official in many mining companies, 
American Mining Congress. 
Loring’s rise from obscurity is a remarkable story; 
as a tonic and stimulant it ranks with the story 
of Jack London’s early struggles—The Editors. 


carrying ore in a wheel- 
barrow from the yard to a 
bin that fed a_ twenty- 
stamp battery. In order to 
keep up with the work, he 
removed the end of the 
bin to cut down the dis- 
tance traveled; even then 
he was compelled to move 
loads of such size that he 
staggered under them. 
When heavier rains fell he 
went back into the mill. 
The goal he had set for 
himself was now fairly 
within reach, but his am- 
bition had grown. Bend- 
ing over his shovel back of 
the ore bins he studied 
the superintendent as he 
walked through the plant, 
a tall man in a Prince 
Albert coat who seemed to 
see everything but said 
very little. His appearance 
and his manner of conduct- 
ing himself aroused in the 
boy the will some day to 
be a superintendent, to 
wear good clothes and 
silently, efficiently oversee 








gretting the necessity of 
going to work, he wel- 
comed the chance. Strongly fixed in his 
mind was the determination to make 
mining his life work. 

At that time, in 1883, the Plymouth 
Consolidated had several shafts and one 
hundred and sixty stamps. Enthralled 
by the rumble of the machinery, the lift 
and fall of the stamps, the coming and 
going of the men about the mine, he 
determined to become a part of this busy 
organization, to do any work he could get 
as a start, and to work up. 

He was fourteen years old, and not 
particularly strong, but he secured a job 
breaking rock with a hammer to feed ten 
stamps. They were light stamps and 
crushed about ten tons each twelve-hour 


equal number of stamps quit in the middle 
of their shifts, saying they could not stand 
the heat and hard work, but young Loring 
stuck. 

For each twelve hours of this ceaseless 
exertion he was paid $1.50. But he didn’t 
worry about that. He knew what he 
wanted: to be a mill foreman. It would 
be a hard struggle, but he would make it. 

It was not long before he was put on the 
automatic feeders that fed sixteen five- 
stamp batteries. This was perhaps the 
hardest work the boy ever did, and it was 
rewarded by a promotion to the post of 
operating the concentrators, to be fol- 
lowed by the position of assistant to the 
head amalgamator. 


large undertakings. 

But the path was not 
smooth. The youngster lacked education. 
He had attended a private school for a few 
years, and his mother had given a great 
deal of attention to the boy’s elementary 
training. From the time he began holding 
a drill for Collins, at twelve years of age, 
until he became assistant amalgamator at 
the Plymouth operation, five years later, 
there was no time, save the first few days 
following his failure to outwork ten 750- 
pound stamps, when he did not work 
every day. 

He worked every day. Seven days a 
week. For five years. He knew what he 
wanted! 

Toward the end of these five years he 
was receiving $2.50 a day for ten hours’ 
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work. A far greater part of that period 
he was paid $1.50 for twelve hours’ work. 
Between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
he did a man’s labor. He had served in 
almost every capacity beneath the posi- 
tion of foreman. He had not hesitated 
to work with the pipe-laying hang when 
it was necessary to hold his job. But 
there is something more to be told con- 
cerning those five years, something that 
helps us see why William Loring outgrew 
his humble surroundings and reached the 
goal he set for himself. 


Double Shifts 


Remember that there were no Saturday 
afternoons or Sundays off in his weeks. 
If a month contained thirty days, he 
worked thirty days; if there were thirty- 
one, he worked them all, never less than 
ten hours, more often twelve. Yet while 
he worked with his hands he also worked 
with his brains. Stuffy nights in summer 
and cold winter evenings he sat beneath a 
kerosene lamp and studied and read and 
wrote. Night after night, year after 
year, he worked two shifts every twenty- 
four hours: one for his employers, one for 
himself. 

Are you willing to pay the price? 

In January, 1888, a new element 
éntered to make difficult his climb. Fire 
broke out in the underground workings; 
the shafts were sealed up; all employees 
were laid off. This time young Loring 
had to accept. 

He sought a job at the Utica mill at 
Angels Camp, but it was dropping only 
twenty stamps and there was no opening 
for the youth. So he took charge of one 
shift at a small ten-stamp mill nearby. It 
did not take long to prove that he was an 
efficient millman. Although but eighteen 
years old, he wrought a number of changes 
in the plant, increased the output of the 
stamp mill, and continued in charge until 
the Utica people bought a controlling 
interest and closed 
the mine. 

Then began a great- 
er opportunity than 
ever to broaden his 
knowledge, for the 
Utica owners started 
a large construction 
program, and Loring 
jumped at the chance 
to help wreck the old 
twenty-stamp_ mill, 
reconstruct it into a 
modern plant, and to 
work on the construc- 
tion of a new forty- 
stamp mill 

Here was educa- 
tion. His eager mind 
seized this chance to 
become familiar with 
the mechanics of a 
mill. He worked 
through the whole 
program. There was 
nothing about a stamp 
mill he did not under- 
stand now. He was 
not working blindly. 
He knew what he 
wanted. 

When work began 
he was made one of 
the head battery men 
at $3.00 for a day of 


Will You Pay the Price? 


clothes and oversee large undertakings. 





twelve hours. For several years he served 
in this mill, gradually becoming recog- 
nized as a man who knew gold milling as 
few others did. He was the right-hand 
man of the mill superintendent, who had 
charge of three of the company’s mills, 
when the latter was taken sick. For a 
month he acted in the superintendent’s 
place; then the sick man died. That day 
Loring was told that he was the new 
superintendent. He was just twenty-four 
years old. 

He had reached his goal. But again his 
vision widened. He saw that a mill 
superintendent, after all, was not so great 
a personage. Now he began bitterly to 
realize his lack of technical training. One 
of the big steps in his climb had been 
accomplished. As a practical man he 
gave odds to no one. He knew ores, he 
knew stamp mills and how to operate 
them—but he didn’t know what a mining 
engineer knew. And he was going to be 
a mining engineer. 

He renewed his night studies with 
greater vigor. He began corresponding 
with mining men in all parts of the world. 
He familiarized himself with the problems 
and their solutions at mines in other 
countries. The time had come for him to 
reach out, go beyond his daily work, 
broaden himself. 

Within two years after taking charge 
of the Utica mills he had made improve- 
ments that increased the monthly tonnage 
from 16,000 to 24,000. Thereafter the 
owners gave him a free hand. 

He wrote a paper on milling. It was 
published and attracted wide attention; 
mining men came from all parts of the 
world to see the Utica; others wrote eager 
inquiries. Loring had managed to increase 
the stamp duty of his mills to a mark 
greater than any he had ever heard of. 

In all these years of struggle, from a 
job of breaking rock to a superintendency, 
he had never had time to learn all he 





William L Loring's boyish ambition was to be able sometime to wear good 
The dream came true— 
because he worked and studied while he dreamed 
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wanted to know about taking the ore from 
the ground. Now he went underground 
and studied the ore formations; he ques- 
tioned his mine foreman; he talked with 
the men and watched them; he learned 
every phase of the work of mining gold 
economically, safely, rapidly. 

In 1901 he accepted an offer to super- 
intend the construction of a big sixty- 
stamp mill and a dam for the Melones 
Mining Company. With the completion 
of this work, Herbert Hoover, then in 
Australia but with his eyes open for good 
men, offered Loring a position as superin- 
tendent of the Sons of Gwalia mine at 
Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. The two- 
year contract was for $9000 a year and 
expenses. This was getting up in the 
world. Loring accepted. 

Arriving at the mine, the first he had 
seen outside of California, he figuratively 
rolled up his sleeves and took hold 
Hoover, whom he met for the first 
time there, had not seemed particularly 
impressed with the slim, youthful appear- 
ance of his new superintendent. Hoover 
ordered him to “hang up” twenty of the 
fifty stamps because there was not enough 
reserve ore to keep them busy. Loring 
got permission to work them providing 
he could uncover enough ore; and he did. 
In a year he had reduced the payroll 
almost one half and greatly added to the 
output. 


Pay Ore 


“Even as a boy,” Loring told the writer, 
“T decided that the surest way to get 
ahead was to do more than I was paid for 
Other things being equal, I found that 
giving more time and thought to the 
work meant more responsibility and pay. 
For years I worked with a handicap, the 
lack of technical training. But I realized 
it, and until I had got that knowledge by 
study and practise, I had to overcome 
that handicap with longer hours and 
harder work.” 

He introduced new 
methods and equip- 
ment with such good 
results at the Sons of 
Gwalia mine that be- 
fore the end of his 
second year he was 
made manager of 
eight of the com- 
pany’s mines scat- 
tered through West- 
ern Australia; then he 
was put in charge of 
all the sixteen mines 
in that region. In less 
than four years after 
arriving on the island 
continent Hoover, a 
partner in the com- 
pany employing Lor- 
ing, told him, “I 
admit, Loring, I did- 
n’t think you could 
do it,”’—and offered 
him the position of 
general manager of all 
the company’s mines 
in Australasia. 

This was a big job. 
In addition to hand- 
ling the Western Aus- 
tralian properties, it 
meant removing the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Isador Sits In 


Being the Unvarnished Story of the Manner in Which 
a Movie Magnate is Made 


BRAND-NEW glittering con- 
stellation had appeared in 
the eastern sky—overnight. 
Against the bright firmament 

of Broadway moviedom it outshrieked 
even the flashing din of long-fixed 
rival signs, so raucous was the snort 
of its electrically tricked out message. 

It needed no sagacity like that of the 
Three Wise Men to solve the meaning of 
this message: Isador had decided to “‘sit 
in” on the game of movie making. Having 
thus decided he had forthwith started 
“to-now-tell the woild” that a new motion 
picture company had been born and that, 
with its birth, the entire industry had 
taken “one step, but a Jong step, upward.” 
Any who ran might read. 

Our Isador had set his own first upward 
step along that avenue of inexhaustible 
opportunity, the pushcart 
route. That was a generous 
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-who wore one same soft hat the year 
round, and one same frugal hand-me- 
down—whose round eyes had a look of 
startled wonder as if at his rapid success, 
a little unsure about it all, like a dream he 
must be very prudent with so as not to 
wake up with a crash—from that drab 
little, rather decent little grub there had 
emerged a moth, gaudy, if not in fact, at 
least already in intent. 

After one of Mrs. Isador Sosnofsky’s 
finest culinary achievements, when a flush 
marked the unmistakable beginning of 


be—what couldn’t there be? A man 
might become a “magnate.” Just one 
step from the glove business, but a 
long one! 

Later, as Hortense dreamed of frills 
and furbelows, momma tackled her 
spouse on the subject of higher educa- 

tion for their child. Here Isador proved 
adamant. The low mark for ritmatik sig- 
nified to him her incapacity for further 
schooling. As to the composition accom- 
plishment, there’s Greenwich Village full of 
literary fellers and girls starving at it that 
could be hired cheaper than it would cost 
to develop Hortense’s incipient aptitude 
for the belles lettres. She should be a good 
cook and housekeeper, not be encouraged 
to pattern after immodest, bobhaired, Bo- 
hemian gentile hussies. Books and writing 
never got his family nothink. 

But the social advantages, 
as insisted on by momma, of 





quarter of a century ago. 
Credit him for having excel- 
siored. 

Measures more impressive 
than agreeable, perpetrated 
in Isador’s too eastern and 
too turbulent birthplace dur- 
ing his cradle days, had 
started him West in his 
swaddling clothes. At twenty 
odd he had headed for these, 
our once but now no more, 
hospitable shores. ‘There, in 
his teens, he had gained 
knowledge of glovemaking. 

The nearest approach to 
his trade, after his arrival in 
the lower east side of Man- 
hattan, he had found in gath- 
ering leather findings with his 
pusheart. While pushing it 
he had learned the American 
language after a fashion 
never to be mistaken after- 
wards. He: also had learned 
the American ropes. 

Any New Yorker will 
recognize the orthodoxy of 
Isador’s upward stepping by 





tive staff.” 


HO are the men that dictate what kind 
of entertainment shall be flashed on ten 
thousand screens every night? What is the 
environment, the background of the producers 
who determine the character of the most 
popular amusement the world has ever seen? 
Isn’t it logical to assume that their taste, their 
culture, their desires reflect themselves faith- 
fully in the stories reeled off nightly for our 
delectation and our children’s edification? 
this story Mr. Bentinck describes the back- 
ground and etches the history and character 
of a motion picture “magnate” and his “execu- 
Unfortunately, these figures are 
typical of the largest and most dangerous class 
of men engaged in screen productions. 
Bentinck’s barbed paragraphs show why so 
large a part of the studios’ output is a menace 
to the young and disgusting to adults. 


— The Editors. 


a year or two ata finishing 
school for Westside fashion 
were not to be despised. The 
parents reached a compromise 
on that. The which precipi- 
tated into immediate con- 
summation.a long, if secretly 
cherished ambition of Isador’s 
that would complete his 
metamorphosis, at least in 
his own eyes. 

“And lookahere,” was the 
final argumentative trump 
with which he overwhelmed 
the shrinkingly fascinated 
Mrs. Isador Sosnofsky, “look- 
ahere this lowlife Levi Kalt- 
fish, he done it too, and it’s 
Lewis Coulter that’s printed 
on his engraved business let- 
ters and signed by his checks 
even. You should look up 
his ratink by Dun or Brad- 
street that you’d wonder he 
had the nerve, and look up 
mine you should wonder | 
aint had the nerve a long 
time ago.” 

“Sosnofsky”—there was a 


In 


Mr. 








the changes of his residence. 
From a combined dwelling 
and commercial establishment in a Hester 
Street basement corner he graduate d to 
a Bronx flat, the frugally adorned setting 
for his honeymoon with Mrs. Isador, and 
aloft on East Broadway, the sweating hive 
for his infant glove industry. Next, his 
home was transferred to a Lenox Avenue, 
Manhattan, apartment, to grace more fitly 
the seventh anniversary of his first born, 
Hortense, and to reflect the progress of his 
business enterprise from the East Broad- 
way loft to a real little factory in an up- 
state town. 

Toward the end of the Lenox Avenue 
period a change began to show in Isador. 
From a little man, sharp, eager, alert, who 
clung to his true patronym, Sosnofsky, 





puffiness in his face, Isador was prone to 
yield to boldish gloating thoughts. They 
sprang from his all engrossing expectation 
of his “Kaka” glove, a new specialty 
already stampeding the spring buying. 
Little Hortense—fourteen now, and 
still the only one—in her baby prattle had 
said “Kaka” for glove. Isador had made 
it the tradename for the “finest”’ glove on 
the market. When sufficient capital 
properly to push the product had been 
wrested from the business, he had 
launched it with éclat. It would be the 
cornerstone of a real fortune. There 
would be a fine home from which to marry 
Hortense stylishlike, to a fine businessman 
worthy of his poppa-in-law. There would 





world of things to be for- 

gotten in his voice when 
Isador uttered his name—‘“‘Sosnofsky ’sal- 
right, y’understand, in the old country, 
and Hester Street and by the Bronix 
mebbe. But when we move off of this 
here Lenox Avenue, me and you and 
Hortense are Mister and Missis and Miss 
I. Snow. Tomorrow I go by Sanftnase, 
the lawyer, and fix it all legal.” 


ne ea years later. Mister, Missis and 
Miss I. Snow are ensconced in one of 
the ten-room private elevator apartments 
at Sheba Court, West End Avenue in the 
nineties. Hendricks drives the limousine 
they share when poppa doesn’t mono- 
polize it. When he does, Hortense and 
momma drive their own electric. As a 
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As a cornerstone for a real fortune the Kaka glove had worked immense. 


the closed door into the larger life. In this ambition he was supported by momma and Hortense 


cornerstone for a real fortune the Kaka 
glove had worked immense. 

Indeed, the Kaka glove was a good 
piece of property, substantial, reliably 
profitable. But it would never fire the 
world with such interest in its maker and 
his family that the press would find 
justification for printing as news the utter- 
ances of I. Snow on matters of which he 
entertained views, or fancied he might, 
nor the gaddings of his womenfolk. The 
Kaka glove was not national like chewing 
gum or universal like the movies. Push- 
able though it be and pushed as it was in 
the trade channels, it would never warrant 
a glittering electric sign on Broadway 
flashing the name of Snow. A billboard 
or two in the Jersey meadows would be 
about its maximum speed. 

Yet, even that speed—and I. Snow had 
shrewdly appraised it ere now—even that 
speed had enabled Isador far to outdis- 
tance his one-time cronies. He had 
jumped away from the puddle where his 
quack was a thunderous riot and was now 
skirting the nether fringes of a pond 
where the triple splash of his family did 
not make a ripple. Talk about the 
loneliness of grandeur. Isador had the 
loneliness and longed for the grandeur. 

Regularly every Saturday night the 
trio attended the theatre—not the thing 
one does in New York. They had a 
standing order for their tickets with a 





speculator who decided for them the 
show they were to see. Well—ticket 
speculators are the dictators of the drama 
in New York anyhow. After the play 
they'd go for food to some Broadway jazz 
place or caravanserai. Always disap- 
pointing in the same manner and measure 
were these outings to Isador. 

Sapphire Tom Haley might come down 
the dark aisle to his front-row seat after 
the curtain was up, and a neck-craning 
audience would whisper: ““That’s so and 
so! That’s him!” Between the acts 
lobbyites would point and stare at this, 
that or the other figure there holding 
court, as it were, to the many who did, 
and not a few nervy ones that merely 
pretended to know them. Nothing like 
that ever happened to Isador who felt, 
none the less, that building a fortune from 
Kakas ‘on a pushcart foundation entitled 
him to be nationally heard of. Obviously 
though, the Kaka achievement lacked the 
right tone. It was disappointing. But 
—was it hopelessly irremediable? 

No amount of largess insistently 
bestowed at the restaurants availed to 
have the hat checkers ceremoniously 
relieve his party of their wraps without 
handing him checks—that supremely 
coveted acknowledgment of their recog- 
nition of his person! Nor would head 
waiters come rushing toward hin, calling 
him by name, sweeping clean their aisles, 


But its maker was disappointed ; he longed to unlock 


to lead him bowing, scraping, waiter- 
summoning to a_ strategically placed 
table. Sol Blumfritz now received atten- 
tions like that. Abe Finkelstein, too, 
drew such homage, and more: captains 
and busboys alike would tell curiously 
rubbering mere patrons who the latter 
personage was and what! 

But then, Blumfritz was the spectacular 
Wall Street financier, Bloomfield, who 
backed race horses and music shows. 
And Finkelstein was no other than Finch- 
leigh, the movie magnate. ‘That’s what 
they were now, y'understand. Isador had 
known them before their original names 
and pursuits had changed. Since the 
change they knew him no more. Their 
glassy stare of forgotten acquaintance 
made Isador writhe. 

After a sleepless Saturday night that 
had been filled with the usual disappoint- 
ments, thus spake Isador: 

“Y’understand, momma, I aint quit- 
tink the glove business. And I aint 
going in the movie fillums like I seen it 
some them ganefs do it on—now—a 
shoestrink. I go by business methods 
like I done it in gloves. Like I should 
make it, movie pictures should have 
business standink what they don’t got it 


now. 

“Lookahere, a list names from movie 
magnates what was fellers started like I 
done and never made it a fortune in 
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gloves first neither. Looka Klatzken 
gone from a ole cloz gezchaft in theaytre 
costume rentink, in vodeville agency and 
so in the movie pictures when they first 
comein. There’sa president for you of— 
now—the Widewoild Fillums. Silver- 
sheet Pictures was that little feller worked 
by me in gloves East Broadway and quit 
account he don’t learn the business. Way 
up in pictures he is now, and a fine home 
by Great Neck and a divorce already 
also. Lion Fillums Company, that’s 
Loewe, used to was head barber rounda 
corner my place. I aint sayink, y’under- 
stand, they aint no smart fellers. All I say 
is, they never got so far like I got first 
before they gone in movie pictures, and 
lookit where they are now! Movie 
pictures made them, not them the movie 
pictures like I make the Kaka gloves. 

“T buy me a studio or vielleicht rent it 
one first, and hire me a couple two three 
fellers that write and photograph and do 
this here—now—directink, only what 
don’t know to make it a business. Movie 
pictures—that’s just making actors and 
actresses look like they was breaking 
their neck or the seventh commandment, 
only they have it come out mit wedding- 
bells in the end—everybody could make 
them. With business methods they make 
you a magnate. But gloves—that’s 
ashes in the mouth!” 

Thus spake Isador. He had grabbed a 
key that would unlock the closed door into 
the larger life. 


~ ISTER SNOW! 
Snow!” 

A short round fattish man, overcare- 
fully dressed in brown, rose beaming and 
beckoned. The callboy rushed to him, 
received his tip and, a “Thank you, 


Call Mr. 


for 


Isador Sits In: 








Mister Snow” fairly bursting from him, 
departed. 

Palming the slip the boy had handed 
him, the brown derby—it was none other 
than our Isador—oozed through and past 
several groups of men, played tag with 
himself round the marble pillars of the 
crowded hotel lobby and dawdled into 
the grill room. By dint of having himself 
frequently paged he had the satisfaction 
of fancying that his name was becoming 
known to the Broadway ear as it, with his 
face, his tip, (and his tactics) had become 
familiar to the Astor bellhops. 

“If the feller means business, why aint 
he here? I am,” muttered Isador as he 
sank into the chair a waiter, a headwaiter, 
had shoved back from the table for him. 
Isador had frequent though manfully 
smothered doubts as to the feller’s mean- 
ing business. The feller claimed movies 
were a profession and an art, excusing a 
lamentable lack of promptness on that 
score. Incidentally, the fellow, Jerry 
Hoffman by name, was general manager 
for “Snow Productions, Incorporated, I. 
Snow, President.” 

“Here you are!” spoke a hoarse voice 
that seemed to scrape through a thick 
throat and escape by way of a ponderous 
nose. Jerry Hoffman banged down in 
the chair opposite Isador’s. Jerry too 
was short, thick set, heavy jowled like 
his employer, but unhealthily sallow com- 
plexioned while Isador’s countenance 
reminded one of a chestnut worm freshly 
rouged and unpowdered. 

“Who do you think held me up on the 
street? Stopped his car to stop me?” 
Jerry inquired in a breathless, wheedling 
whisper. “Say, we’re making a stir all 
right. No, no—you order. ’Member 
Dillon, the girl I want you to sign up for 
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our first super feature series? Better get 
her quick.” 

“*Y” aint told me yet who was it held 
you up a half an hour late to my engage- 
ment with you,” Isador snapped. 

“Biggest man in the business! Klatz- 
ken himself! ‘Jerry,’ he says, ‘you got 
to let me have Fay Dillon to star in “The 
Heart of Fairy Land.’ ‘Nothing doing,’ 
I shoots back, ‘Snow Productions got her 
cinched on a five-year contract.’ ” 

Isador. squirmed, beginning to feel the 
hook. 

“*You’re a liar, Jerry,’ says he,” 
pleasantly continued Hoffman, “ ‘I know 
she goes where you say, but she aint 
signed up yet. I want her and I'll grab 
you along, fifteen hundred a week to you 
and she her usual, with percentage on top. 
What say?’ ‘Go on you,’ says I, ‘I’m 
tied to Snow Productions and we'll back 
your stuff off of the map.’ I’m loyal, I 
am, Snow.” 

“They tell me you been training with 
the Dillon girl for two years,” Isador 
interposed suspiciously. 

“Training’s right. I gave her all she’s 
got. M’ own wife don’t think more of 
me. ‘Ida,’ she says—she and the wife’s 
like sisters—‘Ida, your Jerry’s been the 
making of me, and ’taint me to forget it.’ 
Now that shot in “Blasted Barriers” — 
you know the biggest success in films last 
year—where the tornado tears the mantle 
off her back and she stands like ‘Venus 
partly draped’ as the pressbook had 2 
wasn’t in the script. I wrote it in. 
And—” : be: 

“Say, Jerry, I hear skirts are taking 
one step, but a long step upward in the 
movies!” A slender little tike shot the 
jibe at Hoffman from behind Isador 

(Continued on page 66) 


It was thus that Mr. Snow, in spite of his 


objections, acquired his first “piece 


of property, a star 
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In the 
Claws of the Wild 


A Drama of the Snow Country 


HE peaceful quiet of the wilder- 

ness twilight had settled over the 

camp of Hugh Leroy, in the 

shadow of the spruces that 
fringed the shores of Curlew Lake. In 
front of the brown tent a fire of thorn- 
apple wood was blazing, and the red glare 
of the flames lit up the strong rugged face 
of the man who was tending the sizzling 
moose-meat in the long-handled frying- 
yan. 
At the door of the tent stood a woman: 
a woman who was everything that the 
mam was not. Just as Hugh Leroy had 
been designed for wilderness camps and 
northern trails, so his young bride had 
been intended for the paved streets and 
* rose gardens of the lands far to the south. 

She stood there in the brick red glow of 
the fading sunset, frail and delicate—and 
beautiful beyond belief. Her blue eyes 
were turned toward the west, fascinated 
by the wild and gorgeous glory that flared 
and faded beyond the screen of tree tops. 
Riots of changing red, where blazing 
worlds writhed in their own torment, it 
hung there in the far spaces of the sky. 
Then slowly it dimmed under the en- 
croaching darkness; the stars came out— 
and night with its brooding mystery held 
sway above the lonely Curlew. 

Velma Leroy heaved a regretful sigh as 
she watched it go. The days were so glad 
and golden, the sunsets so thrilling in their 
wild and barbaric glory. But something 
there was in the wilderness nights that 
filled her with a sudden fear. 

For three weeks they had camped there 
beside the Curlew, just they two in the 
midst of the endless solitudes. As a 
honeymoon it had been different from 
anything she ever had dreamed, just as 
Hugh Leroy was different from all other 
men she had known. 

Who but he would have thought of 
taking his bride to the wilderness to spend 
a honeymoon, as Adam and Eve had spent 
theirs of old? Life might bring what it 
willed, but that month beside the Curlew 
never would be forgotten. The rush and 
roar of the town might drown it under its 
turmoil, but the odor of frying bacon 
would bring it all back again—and once 
more she and Hugh would be out there on 


the lakeshore, pitching their first 
tent among the spruces, with life 
all before them and the bubbles 
blowing beautiful and free. 

There was eagerness in the woman’s 
step as she turned toward the man. He 
grinned up at her, then lifted one of the 
frying-pans from the fire, flipped the 
bannock into the air, caught it in the pan 
as it turned. 

“You'll have to learn that stunt before 
you can get your papers as camp-cook, 
he told her. 

“T suppose it is selfish to waste my 
time watching the sunset—while you 
cook the supper,” she laughed. 

“I couldn’t sit down and watch some- 
body else do the work—not if I tried,” 
Hugh answered softly as he sat there 
staring into the fire. ‘Things like that 
are all right in town. There we never do 
anything that we can hire somebody else 
todo forus. But in the wilderness every 
man does his own work—guess that is 
what makes the north country what it is.” 

Velma Leroy thrilled at the man’s 
words. His creed was strong and homely, 
like the northland of which he seemed so 
much a part. But slowly she turned her 
eyes away from the camp-fire and the 
man, drawn back to the solemn contem- 
plation of the wilderness night. 

Vast and wild and primeval, the world 
lay there under the deepening shadows. 
Its measureless miles held a fascination 
for her which she could not understand— 
something she was afraid to admit existed. 
It was like some forbidden thing that 
tempts and tempts with its compelling 
lure, until one is afraid even to look upon 
it for fear of falling. 

Days when the bright sun flooded the 
spruce swamps it seemed so grand and 
romantic. But when black night came 
down upon the Curlew, what a change it 
was. ‘The wilderness mocked her out of 
the shadows, boasting of its evil strength 
and gloating over her weakness—while it 
waited for the hour of its ancient hate. 

But Hugh Leroy sang in the red fire- 
light, unmindful of the threat of the wil- 
derness. It was glorious to watch him 
work about the camp: so strong and so 
unafraid. What had she to fear of the 
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wilderness, with a man like that at her 
side? She could feast her soul upon the 
woodland sunsets, and the calm still 
glory of moonlight upon a spruce-bor- 
dered lake; while Hugh Leroy stood like 
a protecting wall, shielding her from the 
things that threatened out of the night. 

They sat in the red frelight, lingering 
over a meal that had been more than sat- 
isfactory: a man in the prime of his iron 
strength, and a woman frail and fair. 
There was no sound except the soft whis- 
per of the breeze in the spruce-tops, and 
the breaking of wind-ripples among the 
reeds that fringed that lonely lake of the 
wilderness. 


HEN suddenly out of the night skies 

came the honk of geese. Hugh Leroy 
reached an impulsive hand toward the 
woman, then drew it back again. They 
sat there in a strained silence, while those 
voyageurs of the high sky-trails passed 
and their voices died out 1n the distance 
toward the south. 

Pee is it, Hugh—what is the mat- 
ter?” Velma asked. 

“Nothing, sweetheart—nothing worth 
mentioning,” the man whispered as he 
stroked herhead. “But I guess we better 
break camp in the morning and be head- 
ing back toward town.” 

“But we were going to stay another 
week.” 

“I know we were,” he admitted. “But 
you will have to blame it on to the geese. 
They are nearly a month ahead of their 
usual time—but when the geese go south 
it is a sign that the picnic season is over. 
We will have to get out of the country 
before the river freezes—that is all.” 

Velma made no answer. She knew it 
was not all. There was something her 
husband had not told her. For it was 
not a look of surprise which she had seen 
in Hugh Leroy’s face—but fear. 

The night wind lifted its voice among 
the tree-tops. Note after note it climbed 
the scale until it was whining a dismal 
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lament. The old fear rushed upon her 
out of the darkness. The wilderness no 
longer brooded over a hate that was slow 
in fruition. Its hour had struck, and it 


gloated over the frail creatures that had- 


become enmeshed in its coils. For no 
longer was there a protecting wall about 
her—Hugh Leroy was afraid. 

The wind whipped down through the 
spruces, flinging the sparks and smoke of 
the fire about the camp. 

“We better go inside the tent and try 
and get some sleep—we will be leaving 
early in the morning,” the man suggested 
as he scrambled to his feet. The hand he 
reached toward the woman was trembling. 

They ate their breakfast the next morn- 
ing by the light of the camp-fire, and as 
soon as the day began to show over the 
spruce swamps to the eastward, they 
packed up their outfit, and Hugh began 
carrying it across the portage trail that 
led to Thunder River where they had 
left their canoe. 

A hundred times in that wilderness 
honeymoon the woman had thrilled at 
the tireless strength of the man, but never 
had he worked as today. Yet there was 
no answering thrill in her aching heart. 
There was nothing romantic or glorious 
about Hugh Leroy, with 
the panic of the retreat 
upon him. 

There was no time for 
playful conversation be- 
tween them. The man’s 
lips were pressed into 
firmlines. othe watch- 
ing woman it seemed 
that his eyes had hard- 
ened. Hugh Leroy was 
afraid of the arctic bliz- 
zards that would be 
sweeping down in the 
wake of the geese. 





HERE was a numb 

despair creeping over 
the woman as she took 
her place in the canoe; a 
sense of dangersof which 
the grim-lipped man 
would not speak. A 
matchless paddler he had 
been from the first, but 
never had he driven a 
birch-bark craft through 
the sullen water with 
such reckless haste as 
he was doing today. 
And as he paddled he 
looked over his shoulder: 
back where the blue of 
the Autumn sky was 
fading and the milky 
haze of winter was creep- 
ing higher and higher 
above the spruce 
swamps. 

New voices sprang up 
in the wilderness: the 
scamper of feet in the 
fallen leaves where 
squirrels toiled at the 
nut-harvest, and the 
tapping of woodpeckers 
searching for worms in 
the dry branches or 
fashioning themselves a 
home deep within the 
heart of some dead tree. 
The sun went down 
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behind the forests, but there was no flam- 
ing splendor such as had painted the sky 
last night. A wan, gray thing, it hung 
there behind the black spruce-spires, until 
the encroaching darkness crowded it over 
the rim of the world. The stars came 
out, but faint and far away they seemed. 

On and on they swept through the 
deepening gloom until at last the darkness 
forced them from the river. They made 
camp upon the low bank. Hugh Leroy 
built the fire and pitched the tent, and by 
that time Velma had the supper ready. 
The man sat there in the red firelight and 
ate—as a famished animal might eat. 
But his evening song was strangely miss- 
ing. He crawled away to his blankets, 
and soon was sleeping the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. But the woman lay awake for 
hours, listening to the new voices that 
called out of the wilderness night. Far 
down the Thunder an owl hooted: low 
and dismal, and filled with that unspoken 
threat which had sent Hugh Leroy fleeing 
toward the settlements. Through a nar- 
row rift in the tent flap she could see a 
solitary star, with its halo of milky mist 
about it. The freshening wind howled 
dismally among the spruce-branches; and 
far away in the heart of the night-bound 





After much effort she managed to roll him upon one of the blankets 
and dragged him inside the shelter 
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swamps a timber-wolf sounded his mor- 
bid wail—a prophecy of the lean and hun- 
gry months that were to come. 

Sometime during the black hours of 
that miserable night she fell asleep. She 
was awakened by a gasp of surprise. The 
wan light of the morning was filtering 
through the cloth walls, revealing the 
bulking form of her husband, standing 
there with the flap of the tent wide open. 
He was looking toward the river: and be- 
yond him stretched a world that was 
white and spotless, and cruel as death. 
The first snow had come. 

Hugh Leroy made no further demon- 
stration of surprise. He said nothing, 
but there was a new madness to his haste. 
A makeshift breakfast was prepared, and 
they were once more in the canoe and 
headed southward before it was fairly 
daylight. 


HE snow-sheeted spruces stood prim 

and unbending along the banks and 
watched them as they passed. It was a 
fairyland of purity and innocence; and 
the Thunder, rolling its black water south- 
ward, seemed like an unclean scar that 
marred the immaculate breast of the 
woodland. Yet the inky breast of the 
river, unlovely though it 
might be, was the one 
thread of hope that was 
left. Thenorthern winter 
had struck with a sud- 
denness that had stunned 
the woman. It was the 
age-old hate of the wild- 
erness and its day had 
arrived at last. 

Slowly the blue faded 
out of the sky, and in its 
place came a lifeless gray 
that blended with the 
snow -sheeted spruces. 
The cold deepened, and 
the man paused to wrap 
a heavy blanket about 
the woman, then on 
into the south they once 
more sped. But Hugh 
Leroy had no need for 
heavier clothing. His 
mackinaw jacket lay at 
his feet, but he did not 
stop to put it on. Great 
beads of sweat came out 
upon his forehead as he 
flung the last ounce of 
his strength against the 
paddle, driving the frail 
canoe through the black 
water where a_ thin 
lace-like film of ice was 
beginning to form. A 
few hours at the most, 
and the river would be 
frozen over—and the 
wilderness would win. 

Night began to settle 
over the white world, a 
weird and ghastly scene 
that thrilled the woman 
with its ghastly loneli- 
ness. At the edge of the 
black water a line of 
spectral spruces showed 
dimly against the dark- 
ening skies; and beyond 
that the swamp-gloom 
hid that lean land’s un- 
loveliness from her eyes. 
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It was time for camp, 
but the man only steered 
the canoe out into the 
river where the swift 
current had kept it free 
of ice. On and on they 
plowed their way 
through the darkness. 
She could hear the 
wheezing breath of the 
man in the stern of the 
boat as he flung his fail- 
ing strength against the 
paddle. It was the last 
desperate efforts of a 
man who had driven 
himself beyond the point 
of human endurance. 
She thrilled at the 
thought. Hugh would 
not give up as long as 
there was life in his body. 
It was grand and heroic: 
but, ah, the folly of it 
all. The wilderness was 


going to win—so why 
all this torture which 


her husband was endur- 
Would it not be 
much better to go into 
camp, and save himself 
this needless torture? 
“You better stop and 
rest.” She put her 
thoughts into words. 
“There can’t be any 
rest as long as the river 
stays open,” the man 
muttered out of the 
darkness. ‘‘When the 
ice gets too thick for the 
canoe, we will rest.” 


ing? 


H OURS slipped by. 
Then out of the blackness ahead she 
heard the deepening thunder of the rapids. 
The quickened current gripped at the 
canoe, hurled it forward at a swifter gait. 
Hugh Leroy gave a gasp of surprise as 
he swung the craft toward the shore. A 
moment later the soft musical tinkle of 
breaking ice sounded under the bow. 
Chey were entering the quieter water 
where the river was beginning to freeze. 
The man plied his paddle more cautiously 


now. That thin shell of birch-bark was 
not intended for an ice-breaker. The 
momentum of the boat slackened and 


died, and in that moment the black rush- 
ing water caught at the stern and whirled 
the craft broadside to the ice. Then slowly 
but surely the treacherous Thunder began 
sucking them down toward the rapids. 

It was a perilous moment. Between 
them and the shore lay the barrier ice, far 
too thin to bear their weight, but heavy 
enough to rip the canoe to pieces. Dark- 
ness enveloped them, and one false mo- 
tion would throw them into the black 
rushing river that sucked and pulled in 
its eagerness to dash them to pieces on 
the rocks below. 

Then there was a movement in the 
other end of the canoe, and the sound of 
breaking ice. She knew that her hus- 
band had turned and was leaning over the 
stern, beating a passage through the ice 
with his paddle, as he forced the craft in 
toward the shore. 

Breathless minutes passed in which the 
woman could do nothing but sit there and 
listen to the beating of her own heart— 
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and pray. But the God of civilization 
and the yesterday seemed far away: too 
far away to aid them in the hour of their 
desperate need. 

Then she felt the solid impact of the 
frozen river-bank, and the next moment 
Hugh was helping her ashore. Oh, how 
glorious was the touch of the firm earth 
beneath her feet. She could have got 
down and kissed the sod of that alien 
land out of sheer thankfulness. 

But her husband was already crashing 
round among the snowy spruces, and 
presently returned with an armful of dry 
limbs. Soon there was a feeble but grow- 
ing flame crackling among them, and the 
light of the fire lit up the lonely landscape, 
revealing it in all its repulsiveness. 

“Try and cook a little something while 
I’m gone,” he called to her as he picked 
up the canoe and balanced it upon his 
broad shoulders. ‘“That looks like the 
portage-trail up there on the bluff—we 
have got to get the things round the 
rapids, and keep going as long as there is 
any open water left. The difference of an 
hour may mean everything to us now.” 

The woman stood there half stunned, 
and saw her hungry and toil-torn mate go 
staggering out of the ring of firelight, to 
fight his way through the darkness over 
an unfamiliar trail where all manner of 
danger might be lying in wait. 

Velma Leroy turned toward the fre, 
eager to do whatever lay in her power to 
aid in that unequal battle which her hus- 
band was waging against the wilderness. 
Hugh must have some hot coffee and 
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When she drifted back to life she felt the strong arms of her husband about her, and the voice 
that spoke to her was cool and unafraid as of old 


something in the shape of supper when he 
returned for the rest of the camp outht. 

But as she worked about the feeble 
blaze, a stupefying fear came over her. 
She was alone in the wilderness—alone 
with the terror that had pursued them 
since they broke camp upon the Curlew. 
What if something should happen to 
Hugh—what—she dare not think. Yet 
that dreaded suggestion kept forcing it- 
self into her brain. 

A great flood of emotion surged up 
within her when she heard the footsteps 
of the man returning. She broke into 
tears, and thus Hugh Leroy found her 
upon his return. 

“The Thunder is still open below the 
falls—and we are going to get within 
striking-distance of the Settlements yet, 
before we abandon the canoe—why 
why—what you crying for?’ he ended ina 
flurry of excitement when he saw the 
woman’s tears. 


HURRIED meal was eaten there by 

the dim light of the burning spruce- 
limbs. Then with the remainder of the 
outfit loaded upon him, Hugh led the way 
out into the slippery d: irkness of the por- 
tage trail. Up over the bluff they fought 
their way. The wheezing breath of the 
man came to Velma as she hurried along, 
trying to keep up with this mad giant of 
hers who was trying to match his strength 
against the strength of the wilderness. 
Then the thunder of the falls grew louder 
and louder, until it became deafening 


(Continued on page 52 
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Casco Goes Wild 


He Reverts to Type but He Only Gets So Far 


HEN Sheriff .Greer 

opened the jail door 

and informed Casco 

Billy that he was free 
to go, he also handed Casco a railroad 
ticket to the tank station nearest the 
reservation. 

“You can pick up a ride with somebody 
from there,” the officer said. 

Casco made no comment. He was 
well aware of the cold and fishy stare with 
which the stage driver would greet him if 
he voiced any suggestions regarding a free 
ride from the station to Karmac. And it 











certainly would have to be a free ride, for 
the present total of Casco’s visible assets 
was exactly ten cents less than a dime. 

So, when the train ground to a stop at 
his station, Casco, without a glance at the 
waiting stage, plodded across the bridge 
and turned up the steep trail that led over 
the mountain. The trail was dusty, deep 
rutted by the weary feet of those who, like 
Casco, had not been able to convince that 
skeptical stage driver of their ability to 
pay at the end of the ride. 

The afternoon was hot; Casco fat and 
soft from a month of good living in en- 
forced retirement. He panted like an 
ancient lapdog as he stumbled up the 
brushy trail. But all things must come 
to an end, and it was with a gasp of relief 
that Casco, at sundown, climbed the last 
rocky slope and threw himself down on 
the grassy hillside that faced the valley. 
He could see the agency buildings plainly. 
Here and there a cabin window reflected 
the sun’s last red glow. He was in sight 
of home at last. 

But what a homecoming it was! As 
Casco lay puffing from the steep climb, 
he moodily pondered his future plans. 
Jenny, the shrill-voiced partner of his 
joys and sorrows, had been chiefly instru- 
mental in securing Casco’s arrest this last 


Casco fled, the water streaming 
from his skimpy raiment 


By Charles V. Brereton 
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time. Jenny had suspected Casco of 


philandering with other copper-skinned 
ladies and Casco firmly believed that only 
the presence of a hard-boiled forest ranger 
had saved him from becoming an emer- 
gency case in the reservation hospital. 
In fact, Casco was grateful to that ranger 


for affording him the protection of the 
jail. 

That had all happened thirty long days 
ago, but Casco’s experience with Jenny’s 
temperamental disposition told him that 
it was entirely too soon to appear at the 
family domicile with any hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. Further, Casco did not have 
the slightest desire to let Jenny know that 
he was in the locality at all. After he had 
made a little money in some manner not 
yet decided upon and could swagger up to 
the wickiup bearing various presents, it 
would be a different matter. 

He would have to have much money 
this time, though. His spouse’s sensi- 
bilities had been particularly outraged at 
his carryings on. Casco was vague as to 
the amount that would be necessary but 
he thought maybe it would take all of a 
dollar and a half, invested in dresses or 
hair combs; to assuage Jenny’s ruffled 
feelings. He sighed heavily. Where was 
he going to get a dollar and a half? 

Huh! Casco sat bolt upright with the 
shock of the inspiration that flashed 
through his scheming brain. Fish! Of 
course! He could sell to his pals all of 
the big rainbow trout he could catch. 
And he could catch them. He knew that. 
Above all else, Casco was a fisherman. 





But he would need to be careful. 
Certain obnoxious game wardens had 
declared that Indians must not fish 
in the Stillwater without having 
papers to show their right, having 
their fish counted each day, and 
a lot of other foolishness that 
Casco could not remember and did not 
intend to bother with. 

A quiet trip in the night over to the 
river, a day’s fishing with net or spear, 
and back to the reservation with sufh- 
cient marketable wares to soften a harder 
heart than Jenny’s. Why, it was child- 
ishly simple! Why hadn’t he 
thought of it before? 

The only difficulty was his 
lack of an outfit. He could not 
stay hid while he made one and 
‘any attempt to borrow the 


equipment necessary to snare the big 
rainbows of the Stillwater would be cer- 
tain to disclose his near presence to those 
he had no desire to meet. He must lift 
an outfit quietly from some back shed. 

Casco considered. Ah! His old uncle, 
Fo-min-nei, whom the white people called 
Blind Tom, would be sure to have an out- 
fit somewhere round his wickiup. To- 
min-nei was the oldest of the vanishing 
Wylackies, the ceremonial chief of the 
tribe. He had been a famous fisherman 
in his day. 


ASCO wasted no more time in vain 

cogitations. The sun had set some time 
ago. Already the floor of the valley was 
indistinguishable in the dusk. His weari- 
ness forgotten in the fire of his enthusiasm, 
Casco slipped swiftly down the trail and 
to his uncle’s cabin in the willows. 

For a moment he} stood listening for 
possible watchdogs. There appeared to 
be none. Casco fumbled his way through 
the opening that did duty as a door for 
the crazy leanto at the back of the cabin 
and began searching the walls with 
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experienced fingers. He did not dare to 
scratch a match. His hands would have 
to identify what he found. 

The marauder exulted silently as his 
hand closed on the corded roll that was 
the old man’s salmon net. Next he en- 
countered a bag hanging from a rafter and 
puzzled for a moment over the texture of 
the material. Then he knew. The bag 
was of ancient make; woven of grass fiber, 
and used for storing acorn meal before the 
advent of the white man’s fiour sack. 
Casco appropriated the meal. It would 
be a welcome addition to a fish diet. 

But most of all, Casco wanted to find 
some spear points, and a knife. The 
spear shaft he could make in a few min- 
utes from a fir sapling. His stealthy 
fingers had just collided with a buckskin- 
wrapped roll that was heavy and firm to 
the touch when his knee inadvertently 
touched an oil can, insecurely balanced on 

box. The resulting crash sounded to 
Casco like the crack of doom. Firmly 
erasping his loot, he poised for an instant 
n the decrepit doorway, not even breath- 
ing, and expecting to hear old To-min- 
nei’s querulous complaint. 

But at the first sound that came from 
the interior of the cabin, Casco disap- 
peared into the gloom of the night as a 
cared squirrel goes into a hole. A wom- 











“Hurry, Horace, hurry,” 


an’s shrill tones had given the alarm. 
Casco knew that voice! As he loped into 
the road a man in an adjoining cabin made 
some remarks about getting his gun. 
Casco’s old hat flew off with the rush of 
wind that came up the road to meet him 
but he dared not stop to pick it up. While 
he had been in jail, the occupants of the 
cabin had changed. Jenny, for some 
reason, was now living in To-min-nei’s 
cabin. 








It was too dark for Casco to make any 
pretense at silence and still keep up the 
rate of speed that the situation seemed to 
require. To make matters worse, the 
neighbor who had awakened at Jenny’s 
squalls began shooting at the sound of 
Casco’s clop-clopping old shoes. The 
bullets came uncomfortably close and 
Casco breathed easier when he hit a patch 
of sandy road. The shooting ceased. 

Casco slowed down to a fast walk. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish! He 
hadn’t had time to ascertain the contents 
of the buckskin roll he held under his arm, 
but he hoped it would contain some of the 
old-time fishing equipment. Now he 
would certainly have to get off that reser- 
vation and stay off. Indians are just as 
particular about having their heirlooms 
stolen as white people are. Casco headed 
across the valley, straight for the river 
trail. 


AYLIGHT found Casco ina deep shel- 

tered gorge worn in the bare rock by 
centuries of attrition. Below him, a hun- 
dred yards away, was the best fishing pool 
in the river. Every year, Casco knew, 
hundreds of the big rainbows lazily basked 
in the clear water, unhindered, now that 
the wardens were so vigilant, save by an 
occasional fisherman from the reservation 


the little man panted. 


who knew this hidden pool. Here, well 
concealed in the brush of the river bank, 
he would make his camp. But first he 
must get a fish for breakfast. 

Casco opened the buckskin wrapped 
bundle and gazed in dismay at the layout 
spread before him. All the bundle con- 
tained was To-min-nei’s ancient war out- 
fit, handed down from chief to chief for 
generations. The feathered and beaded 
clothing had only been used, as far back 
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as Casco could remember, in the cere- 
monies of the feather dance or kindred acts 
of the ritual still practised occasionally 
by the older men. 

With the ornamental regalia was a 
splendid yew-wood bow and fisher-skin 
quiver of beautifully barbed arrows. The 
ceremonial knife of black obsidian, its 
edges as sharp as finely chipped glass can 
be, was thrust through a loop in the buck- 
skin breech clout. There were no spear 
points or fish hooks. Casco felt a dim 
stirring of the equivalent of a sense of 
humor as he ruefully surveyed the articles 
scattered on the soft-tanned buckskin robe. 

“Guess I gotta be wild Injun now,” he 
muttered. “I t’ink mebbe I ketchum 
fish anyhow.” 

Casco knew he would have to swim to 
set the net, so he discarded his shoes and 
scanty clothing, hiding the bundle under 
a log with all the meticulous care of a fox 
terrier burying a bone. Those shoes and 
clothes were all he possessed or was likely 
to possess until he could again make 
friends with Jenny. Then, as he noted 
the knife in its sheath, he donned the 
breech clout. The only cutting weapon 
he possessed, the stone knife was too 
precious an article to risk its being lost in 
deep water. 

After Casco had gathered up the net 
and slung the bow and quiver over his 
shoulder, he gingerly made his barefoot 
way to the lower end of the pool. He set 
the net across the stream. Later he 
would cut a long pole and prod the big 
trout until they rushed headlong into the 
entangling meshes in a frantic endeavor 
to escape this unknown danger. That 


“It's the chance of our lives” 


would take time, as he must get many fish 
in the net before he could afford to take 
it up. 

Breakfast was the immediate consider- 
ation now, however, and Casco slipped 
cat-like round a narrow ledge of rock to 
the upper end of the pool. Just as he had 
thought. The big rainbows, some a dozen 
pounds in weight, were lazily basking 
close in shore, and almost at the top of the 
water. One big fellow, whose fat back 
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looked to be four inches broad, lay within 


a foot of the rock, calmly unconscious of 


the danger above him. Casco had no 
doubt of his ability to kill a fish with an 
arrow if he were careful enough. There 
is little difference between using an arrow 
or a spear on salmon. The result in each 
case depends much on the crafty approach 
of the marksman. 

Casco fitted an arrow to his bowstring 
and leaned over until the weapon’s point 
was hardly a yard from the fish’s broad 
back. At the twang of the bow Casco 
gave a gleeful grunt as he saw the fish, 
with spine severed, turn belly up, feebly 
struggling. He had killed his breakfast. 
Now to get it. While he debated whether 
to plunge in and seize the fish or wait until 
it floated down to the net there was a 
sound behind him. 

Casco turned swiftly, leaning against 
the smooth rock for support—and looked 
squarely into the eyes of a monster rattle- 
snake, coiled in a little cup of the ledge in 









preparation for his morning sun bath. As 
Casco moved the snake’s eyes glittered 
angrily and his muscles flexed in readi- 
ness for his spring. Casco’s yell of sur- 
prise as he dived off the rock would have 
been the pride of any of his warlike ances- 
tors. His fish breakfast forgotten, Casco 
made a stroke or two away from the vicin- 
ity of the rock for fear the rattler might 
also have slipped into the water. He 
came up near an overhanging willow and 
grasped a drooping bough as he wiped the 
water from his eyes. 
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At the sound of running feet he sank 
silently to his chin and peered through 
the screening branches. Two men now 
stood on the bank, examining the net! 
From their gestures and their excited 
voices Casco judged they had sighted the 
dead fish, transfixed as it was by the in- 
criminating arrow. Evenashe gazed the 
younger of the two, a freckled-faced giant, 
waded waist deep into the pool and 
dragged the dead rainbow ashore. Casco 
could not distinguish words but he could 
see the other man, a little old fellow with 
huge owl-eyed spectacles, actually danc- 
ing up and down in ecstasy as he exam- 
ined the arrow. The big man was peer- 
ing eagerly about him. 

Casco’s heart failed him. He did not 
know the men. They certainly must be 
game wardens. Things seemed to be 
going wrong allround. He must get back 
to his clothes and get out of here. Casco 
slid, silent as an otter, out from under the 
willow and struck for the opposite shore. 
There was not much brush to shelter him 
there, but he thought he might crawl up 
between the rocks while the strangers 
were examining the arrow. 

Hardly had he taken a step out of the 
water, though, when he realized that the 


Casco threw his head back, opened his mouth, and at 
the yapping coyote call that issued from his throat 
Horace whirled, his axe at the ready 


eyes of these white men were far sharper 
than he had thought. A shrill yell from 
the little man sent a ripple of goose flesh 
along Casco’s spinal column. 

“Hey! You Injun. Wait a minute!” 

It was the big fellow who voiced the 
command and Casco knew his fears were 
confirmed. That fellow certainly had 
the voice of a game warden. Casco fled, 
the water streaming from his skimpy rai- 
ment. He could hear the little man’s 
excited commands as he urged the young 
fellow in pursuit. The clatter of their 
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boots on the rocks gave wings to Casco’s 
feet. He slipped and scrambled on the 
loose shale in his endeavor to get up the 
bank. 

“Head him off, Horace!’ the little man 
shouted. “He must have a camp nearby!” 
And Horace, with a burst of speed, did get 
between Casco and his makeshift camp. 
In fact, Horace ran right into the camp 
himself. It was with a groan of despair 
that Casco heard his exultant shout. 

“T’ve found his camp! Great Scott! 
Professor, you were right. He’s a wild 
Injun, sure enough!” 

“Hurry, Horace, hurry!” the little 
man panted. ‘We must get him before he 
gets into the brush. It’s the chance of 
our lives.” 


Casco began to lose his wind. He felt 
he could not run another step. He de- 
termined to try strategy and, temporarily 
out of sight of his pursuers, dropped on 
his face among some thick clumps of low 
brush. He listened intently to the little 
man’s footsteps crashing away on the 


chase. Casco thought the coast must be 
clear. Now he could get back to his 


Then he would 
He raised his head cau- 


clothes and get dressed. 
leave this place. 
tiously. 

Ugh! It seemed that a ton’s weight 
suddenly descended on Casco’s back. A 
yell like that of a catamount sounded in 
his ear. Casco flattened out like a pan- 
cake, every bit of breath knocked out of 
him by the shock. He felt his hands 
being deftly drawn behind his back and 
the wrists bound securely. His nose and 
mouth were full of sand. This young 
game warden was certainly a rough person. 

Casco twisted his head slightly, trying 
to get a look at his captor. The first 
glimpse showed him a freckled fist the 
size of a small ham poised menacingly 
just above his left ear. Casco buried his 
mouth in the dirt again. Casco decided 
this freckle-fisted young man was going 
to be a hard person to argue with. 

Casco’s captor kept up an excited 
shouting and the little owl-eyed man 
burst from the thicket, chattering like an 
insane squirrel. 

“What language does he speak?” Owl- 
eyes demanded as he whipped out a note 
book and pencil with shaking fingers. 

Now, Casco hadn’t as yet, attempted to 
speak at all, but when one’s nose and 
mouth are pressed firmly into the sand by 
a hundred and eighty pounds of wriggling 
bone and muscle, one is apt to make some 
curious noises, which accounts for Hor- 
ace’s answer. 

“Gosh! I don’t know, Professor. I 
never heard any language like it before.” 
Casco, one eye peering through its film of 
dust, noted that the Professor actually 
danced in childish glee. 

“My boy, we’ve really captured a wild 
Indian,” he squeaked. “I’ve always in- 
sisted that there were a few wild Indians 
yet remaining in unexplored parts of these 
mountains. Don’t hurt him any more 
than you have to. We'll let him see that 
we want to be friends.” 

In one deft motion Horace sat Casco 
up. Casco made no attempt to resist. 
This freckle-fisted person was entirely too 
efficient. He glared at his captors male- 
volently, though, as his burning lungs 
strove for oxygen. Any spectator would 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“How I Acquired My Little Farm 


An Invalid and His Aged Mother Show What Can Be 
Done With Persistence and Luck 


OLKS seeing our little home for the 

first time always have nice things 

to say about it. It stands in the 

midst of the 
desert, oasis fashion. 
You might not think 
so, but the desert is 
mighty picturesque, 
with its luxuriant 
growth of various 
shrubs, mesquite, 
catclaw, sagebrush, 
sacaton and its 
painted hills. On 
one side of our wide 
valley the Chirica- 
hua, Dos Cabezos 
and Pinaleno ranges 
containing some of 
Uncle Sam’s richest 
ind least explored 
National Forests in 
the Southwest. On 
the other side the 
dreamy Peloncillos 
with their ever- 
changing colorful 
shadows limit the 
view. 

Our little four- 
room frame house 
stands in a grove of 
tall Carolina poplars 
with green alfalfa 
beneath. We have 
a small garden, a 
lake of water banked 
by graceful willows, 
with ducks and fish 
in the reservoir. 
Beyond the lake is 
the pasture with a 
small herd of blood- 
ed Holsteins and a few Poland China 
hogs. Two artesian wells are keeping 
the lake filled, and back of the house we 
have a small orchard. 

But to get this story started. In Sep- 
tember, 1915, mother and father and I 
landed in Phoenix, Arizona. Daddy, the 
doctors said, couldn’t live long, and they 
had said for five years that my race was 
run. Father died the following spring at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

Taking stock, mother and I found after 
paying the funeral expenses that our cash 
was almost nothing and we couldn’t afford 
to pay rent. We still had a little place in 
Colorado, but it couldn’t be sold and we 
were not hopeful of trading it for a home 
in southern Arizona. So we got busy and 
ferreted out a piece of Government land 
ten miles from the city but only four miles 
from the interurban car line and filed on it. 
Then we rented a small rooming house, 
taking a year’s lease and prepared for the 
winter’s tourist trade. By careful man- 
agement and grasping every opportunity 
to earn an honest penny we began to save 
and get ahead. 


below, the reservoir fed by two artesian wells. 


By Guy Worley 


Winner of Third Prize in Sunset'’s Contest 








The homestead in the desert with its garden and trees (above) and, 


Blooded stock 


will be the principal product of this Arizona farm 


We had built one room on our home- 
stead and with the help of an old one-eyed 
horse and a cast-off rubber-tired phaeton 
resided on our claim enough to comply 
with the law and hold the place. 


Burned Bridges 


Finally after a great deal of correspon- 
dence and running down blind trails we 
found what seemed to be what we wanted 
in a trade for our Colorado place and 
after mother’s hurried trip of inspection 
the trade was made and we were the 
proud owners of 160 acres with two ar- 
tesian wells, a small house, orchard, an 
alfalfa patch and best of all it was in 
sunny southern Arizona, high and dry, 
with fine drinking water and superb 
health conditions. But we had no money 
to get to the ranch 300 miles away. Also 
we were tied up by our second annual 
rooming-house lease and the homestead 
had to be held. 

Nothing daunted, we kept plugging 
away and in about three months, luck 
being with us on every hand, had sublet 
our house at an advance, sold some furni- 


ture, the horse and buggy and made the 
first payment on an old auto, the only one 
I could find that I could crank and drive 
in my crippled con- 
dition. 

So early in April, 
1919, having gotten 
a five months’ leave 
of absence from our 
claim, we started 
the 300-mile trip to 
the new home by 
auto. I had driven 
two or three miles, 
so I knew a little 
about it, but it could 
have been only kind 
Providence that 
helped us over 
mountains and 
through narrow 
rocky canons safely 
and on_ schedule 
time. 

That was two 
years ago. After 
getting a good gar- 
den in, we looked 
round and found the 
fences all had to be 
straightened and re- 
built, barns and cow 
yards moved to the 
rear, fields squared 
up and leveled, the 
house rebuilt and 
added to, the vine- 
yard and_ orchard 
enlarged. 

Another period of 
residence on the 
homestead was re- 
quired before proof 
could be made and that time was im- 
proved by selling real estate with the aid 
of the old car. Just last week we received 
our patent to that 320 which will serve as 
an anchor to windward. The spring of 
1920 we were free to go to work here in 
earnest and our first move was to start our 
pure-blood herd as the sacaton grass was 
belly high and abundant. Our year has 
been just one thing after another till now 
we can rest a little and enjoy it. Now we 
are preparing to put down another well 
and buy a few more pure-bloods at the 
prevailing bargain prices. 

We happened on to an abandoned 
desert claim here right in the midst of 
things with an artesian well on it, some- 
thing that had been overlooked by the 
local nabobs, so we grabbed it and are 
preparing to develop it. And inciden- 
tally we have located four copper claims 
in the nearby mountains. : 

The home ranch and the half-section 
near Phoenix are all paid for and my health 
is much better, although I shall always 
be a bad cripple. Mother is nearing 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Fire Fighters 


A Story of the Forest Service 


Iustrated by David Hendrickson 


se Jim Lanning, the District 
Supervisor, followed old-fashioned 
methods in fighting the mysteriously-set 
fires in the Kolac Forest, and because he 
failed to catch the firebug, Frank Harvey, 
District Forester, came from San Francisco 
and took over Lanning’s job. Kate, the 
Supervisor’s daughter, bitterly resented 
Harvey’s interference and hated him ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless, she saved his life 
from an unknown assassin’s bullet. Later, 
trapped by fire in acafnon, she saved herself 
and an unknown young woman she met rid- 
ing down the canon trail. When Harvey 
saw the woman Kate had saved, and over- 
come with emotion called her by name 
and listened to her pleas for forgiveness, 
Kate realized suddenly that her feeling 
for Harvey had decidedly changed. 
XI 

O Kate Lanning that second long 

night of watching beside the half 

conscious woman was as much of 

a nightmare as the one she had 
spent in the cave on Davis Point. The hot 
air, heavy with bitter smoke, rolled across 
China Flat from the smouldering ridge 
above. The suffocating heat gripped her 
throat like a giant’s fingers. Her head 
seemed bursting. She felt an impelling 
desire to run screaming into the darkness. 

Kate could feel round her the tenseness 
that had followed the relief occasioned by 
the knowledge of her safety. The men 
had gone back to the fire. Harvey was 
the only able-bodied man at the station. 
She could hear his voice in an almost con- 
tinuous rumble at the telephone. She 
understood that the fire had broken out 
worse than ever. All at once that night 
a long stretch from Davis Point round to 
the south had burst into flames, as if the 
firebug, riding hard, had dragged a burn- 
ing brand for miles through the dry under- 
brush. 

The woman on the bed muttered and 
turned over. Kate looked at her with a 
mingling of disapproval and curiosity. 
This woman had asked Harvey for his 
forgiveness and he had admitted the bit- 
terness of his feeling. Evidently, here 
was the one who had inspired that cynical 
coldness in Harvey, who had destroyed 
his faith in women. She didn’t appear to 
have suffered much, in spite of her asser- 
tion. Harvey had ‘been the one to pay. 
What further obligation of suffering might 
that wedding ring impose? Kate felt 





something that was near to sympathy for 
the man with the hard passionless eyes, 
and a vague resentment rose against the 
woman he had called Mary. 

Impulsively she walked round to the 
office. 

“I'd like to help,” she said a little 
doubtfully. “Don’t you think I could 
keep things going while you get a little 
sleep! 

He regarded her with a tired smile. 
“You could keep things going all right, 
and if I were up where I could take Jim 
Lanning’s place I’d take you up on that. 
= boys have all had it harder than I 
lave. 

“T don’t know.” Kate eyed the map 
thoughtfully. “I’m thinking the strain 
of this is worse than digging trenches. 
Go on down and get some coffee,” she 
said with a gentle urging that surprised 
herself. “It will rest you to move 
round.” 

Harvey slipped the telephone receiver 
from his head and rose stiffly. 

““How’s your patient?” he asked. 

The question was put calmly, as though 
there were not a world of unsaid things 
be hind i it. Kate answered it as simply. 

“She’s sleeping. She will be all right 
in the morning. 

Harvey went out and was gone half an 
hour. Nothing of importance occurred 
until he was returning; then she heard her 
father’s voice. 

“Harvey? Oh, that you, Kate? Well, 
I think we found out who the firebug is!”’ 

“Oh, you have? Who—who is it?” 

“It’s pretty hard, Kate. I never 
thought he’d do it. It was Bill Doran! 
Some of the boys found him sneaking 
right alongside of our camp. When they 
asked him what he was doing there he 


Su 


He saw Kemp raise a 
big six-shooter 


and fire 


waded into them with 
a mattock.” 

“But it couldn’t be 
Bill Doran!’ Kate was 
more than surprised. 

Harvey just behind 
her caught the name. 

“What’s that about 
Doran?” 

“Father thinks he’s the firebug!” 

She saw Harvey’s incredulous look as 
she turned back to the instrument. 

“Here’s Mr. Harvey, Dad. Tell him 
about it.” 

She stood beside the table while Harvey 
received the report. 

“He got away?’ Evidently he had. 
“You saw some of his men too? Well, 
let them go, Jim, I have an idea they were 
up to something a long way from setting 
fires. Y es, I mean it—I’ll answer for Bill 
Doran.” He turned from the telephone. 

Suddenly Kate pictured the old man 
who had played with her when she was a 
baby. She remembered his crinkly smile 
and the funny crow’s-feet round his eyes. 

“I don’t ‘believe Bill did it!” she ex- 
cl aimed impulsively. 

“Neither do I!” 
boyish eagerness. 

Harvey was about to say something 
more when Lamb poked his battle-scarred 
head into the door. After looking from 
Kate to Harvey the dog limped in between 
them, stretched out upon the floor, opened 
his mouth to flap out six inches of red 
panting tongue, and tried to wriggle his 
torn ears at Harvey. 

“Why, Lamb!” scolded Kate. ‘Don’t 
you know me any more?” 

The dog blinked his little eyes and 
crawled up beside her, then looked back 
at Harvey doubtfully. Kate patted his 
head and regarded the man with a half 
shy smile. 

“T know now what was the matter with 
him,” she said. “Just tonight I figured 
out who it was had been seeing to his 
bandages. You see, Banty told me a 
story the other day about a man who got 
himself nearly burned up saving a dog 
from a forest fire. When it came to me 


agreed Harvey with 
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that you were that man, I guessed a whole 
lot about Lamb. Won’t you tell me just 
what happened—that first morning?” 

Harvey gave an embarrassed laugh. 

“Why, I saw smoke from the trail. I 
went into the gulch and was sizing up the 
fire when I heard a dog barking, then a 
shot. I ran down.to the creek and found 
Lamb—wounded. I guess”—he patted 
the dog’s head—‘“‘he didn’t like the 
iodine.” 

“T—I’m sorry I acted so,” faltered 
Kate. “I’ve been awfully silly—” 

The telephone bell interrupted her. 
While Harvey was talking she went out 
and round to her room. She found her 
patient awake and apparently rational. 

“You're the girl who saved my life, 
aren't you?” 

“Possibly, I had my own to save too, 
remember.” 

“Won’t you tell me about this place? 
Frank said something about being here to 
hight fire. What is he?” 

Kate did not allow herself to speculate. 

“Mr. Harvey is the District Forester. 
He has charge of all these California for- 
ests. He came here to—to help my 
father who is the Supervisor.” 

“Harvey, did you say? Is that his 
name?” 

“Why, yes—I thought you knew him?” 

The strange woman smiled sadly. 
“Yes, I—I knew him years ago. But this 
fire—is it so dangerous?” 

“It’s the fact that somebody is setting 
it—keeps setting new fires all the time. 
It’s been burning for two weeks. It is 


“We're even now,” she said. Harvey faced the three men. 





The Fire Fighters: 





getting nearer all the time—nearer this 
valley and the big tract of sugar pine.” 

‘And they can’t catch whoever’s doing 
er” 

“No.” Kate was swept with a wave 
of her old bitterness. All her suspicions 
of the lumber company rose again. 
“There’s only one—one outfit that could 
profit by it—that’s the North Coast 
Lumber Company. If this pine is burnt 
over they'd be able to buy it at a salvage 
price. ‘They’re sore because they weren’t 
able to buy it.” 

She thought the other was slow in 
speaking again and looked at her. There 
was a smile on the woman’s lips, a strange 
smile that puzzled Kate Lanning. 

“Does Frank share those suspicions?” 

Kate hesitated. She recalled how 
Harvey had always sidestepped any dis- 
cussion of the North Coast as the possible 
incendiary. However, gossip had it that 
Harvey had a pretty direct interest in the 
lumber company. 

“No, he doesn’t, but—well, it is said that 
his sympathies are with the North Coast.” 

The woman gave a start that Kate 
could not overlook. 

“You mean that he is favoring the 
North Coast against the interests of the 
Forest Service?” 

But Kate knew that she had said too 
much. “I don’t mean anything!” she 
snapped. ‘“We’re just all upset with the 
strain of this. And the end is in sight. 
Even catching the persons who are doing 
it wouldn’t help much now. We're nearly 
surrounded by fire!”’ 





“Here is another official of the Forest Service that I want you to meet” 
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“Haven’t you asked the North Coast 
for help?” The woman was strangely in- 
terested. “They have men at the mill 
and in the woods—hundreds of them.” 

Kate laughed with a hoarse rasp. 

“Ask the North Coast! That’s a real 
joke! I can hear those fat North Coast 
lumberman laugh!” 

She saw a puzzled frown crease the 
stranger's brow. Then the woman rose 
and walked about as if to test her strength. 

“T suppose you have telephone connec- 
tion with the outside? I ought to send a 
message. My—my folks might miss me 
and be worried.” 

“Why, yes, our wire connects with the 
main line at Walker City, and we keep a 
night operator there. Come into the 
ofice—Mr. Harvey 

“No, I’d rather Frank—Mr. Harvey 
didn’t hear me. You see—we—Frank 
and I were once—don’t you think you 
could get him out of the ofice—while 

9 


“T don’t know why I should do that.” 
Kate didn’t like the idea. If this woman 
did not want Harvey to hear her message, 
it was possible that it was something that 
would harm him. She thought he had 
troublesenough. ‘No, I don’t know you. 
You may have some interest in this your- 
self for all I know.” 

“T have, but the interest I have won’t 
hurt Frank. I am willing that you 
should hear the message.” 

That satished Kate, and in a measure 
explained the woman’s reluctance to let 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Interesting Westerners 








The Man Who Watches the Golden Gate 
An Idealist in a Potato Patch 


A Woman Who Hires Loggers 
A Governor and His Peripatetic Career 








T the topmost sand-rounded curve 
of Lands End, which is the south 
portal of the Golden Gate, the 
entrance to San Francisco bay, 

stands a small house, squat of structure, 
octagonal of shape and, with the exception 
of a bit of wall space to the leeward side, 
all windows. On the steep decline below 
it that popular exterior decorator, Na- 
ture, has cast a carpet of wind-smoothed 
grass, patterned with wild flowers; 
farther down, the carline on its way to the 
Cliff House makes a dark gash in the hill- 
side, and far beneath this line the ocean 


Captain Tom Anderson knows ships. 





the Pacific—watching always for ships. 
The lookout station was established in 
1867 and in many respects conditions are 
the same today as then, for sailing vessels 
and many steamers are not equipped with 
wireless. So it happens that San Francis- 
cans learn of any vessel’s approach many 
hours before it sails through the Gate. 
Impatient lovers and eager friends have 
Anderson to thank for news of the ex- 
pected ship; business men playing at the big 
game of marine insurance count upon his 
services; quarantine and customs officers 
arrange their schedule by h's information. 





You can't fool him. He has been lookout at San 


Francisco's Golden Gate for twenty years and says he has yet to have a dull day 


waves, frowning or sparkling according to 
their mood, leap and play against rust- 
red cliffs. 

The little house, for all its remoteness 
and quiet, has an atmosphere of activity 
and preoccupation, and with reason; for 
here at any time between dawn and dark 
—if you are curious enough to look into 
itsJwindows or lucky enough to have a 
passport through its door—you will find 
Captain Tom Anderson on the job as look- 
out. 

Now he stands at a window and uses 
his binoculars on the bay and nearer 
points of the coast; now with the big tele- 
scope (which on clear days focuses thirty 
miles) he sweeps the glimmering reach of 





Captain Tom is big and active, wind- 
tanned and hearty. Plainly he finds life 
both amusing and interesting—there is a 
twinkle in his eye and a quirk to his 
mouth to prove it. He knows his business 
from a to z and “then some.” In the 
briefest glance, through the glasses if the 
vessel is near enough or through the tele- 
scope if she is far at sea, he can tell her 
name, cargo, tonnage, officers and owners, 
also whence she comes and whither she is 
bound, and has telephoned the informa- 
tion into the city in the time it takes a 
visitor to draw a long breath. The latter 
expresses wonderment, but to the in- 
evitable question, ““Why, how on earth 
can you tell them apart? They all look 


alike at that distance!” Captain Tom 
smiles and shakes his head. “Oh, no. 
Ships wear different clothes just the same 
as people. It’s easy enough to tell them 
apart—the cut of a jib for instance, the 
rake of a mast, the sound of a whistle in 
the fog, the—” but the ensuing list of 
points, though impressive, are Greek to 
the lay ear and the listener remains com- 
pletely awed. One of Anderson’s friends, 
a sailor himself, declares that Captain 
Tom “can read a ship’s history in a single 
rope end dangling from the rigging. 

Needless to say he did not get his train- 
ing on land but at first hand and in the 
good old school where orders were orders 
and discipline was discipline. There was 
no seaman’s act in those days to make 
soft the bed (some have it, the head as 
well) of the sailor. Captain Tom’s 
father, a deep-sea shipmaster from Maine, 
brought his small son round the Horn 
with him under the same ruling as the 
rest of the crew. The son, being a high- 
spirited youngster, did not relish the ex- 
perience and after reaching San Francisco 
decided upon a landsman’s life for a 
change. The mood did not last, however. 
Soon he was at sea again and it was not 
until early manhood that, having sailed 
round the world and back again, he made 
up his mind—and this time finally—to give 
up wandering, marry and settle down. 

All of which he did—that is, if one can 
call it being “‘settled” to watch daily the 
shipping of the world passing in review; 
to read hour by hour in wood and steel, 
funnel and mast, steam and sail, a hun- 
dred tales of humor and tragedy, adven- 
ture and romance. The world his win- 
dows look upon is one of Life, human and 
elemental—always moving, always chang- 
ing: a world of storm and fog and sunlight 
and ever-passing ships. 

Captain Tom has been at the Golden 
Gate for twenty years and says he has 
yet to know a dull day. 

Marva MAcKENDRICK. 


. F 


ers your only interest in pota- 
toes lies in the piping hot article, pop- 
ping out of the oven at the dinner hour. 
It has not occurred to you to devote your 
life to loving care of the lowly spud, as a 
means of acquiring wealth and health. 
But while you were passing the potato 
carelessly by, a broken-down preacher 
up Washington way was idealizing it, 
experimenting with it, borrowing money 
on his belief in a potato de luxe for the 
hungry world. Not only was Frederick 
Benz broken in health—he was down and 
out financially. The miracle of making 
something out of nothing is always an in- 
teresting one. Benz and his seven sons 
recently took out new incorporation 
papers for $250,000. How health and 
wealth put illness and poverty into the 
discard is told by the potato expert: 
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“When I was twenty-four years old I became pastor of 
the Evangelical church in Des Moines, Iowa. Two years 
later I married. After twelve years of service my voice 
failed and I retired to farm work in Minnesota for four 
years, then took the Evangelical pastorate for four years at 

‘acoma and three years at Portland, when I had a nervous 
break-down and the doctors gave me six months to live. | 
had a wife, seven sons, no money, no health. I borrowed our 
fare to the Yakima valley. Near Toppenish I found an 
eighty-acre tract for which the owner asked $16,000. There 
was a tumble-down shack on it and the remains of a rail 
fence. I bought it, paying nothing down, the agreement being 
that if I could not pay for it I would leave any improvements 
in lieu of rent. Then I secured credit to buy equipment and 
seed. East of the river the farmers were raising only fruit 
and many of them were going broke. Settlers west of the 
river were raising nothing but alfalfa and were not getting 
ahead. I studied the climate, sent samples of the soil to the 
agricultural college and after careful thought decided upon 
diversified farming. The neighbors passed the word round 
that a preacher was going to try book-farming where practical 
farmers were not meeting success. ‘Poor fellow,’ they said, 
‘he won’t last long.’ 

“The first year I planted five acres of potatoes, the second 
year ten, the third year forty acres. Since then I have never 
planted less than eighty acres. I decided to specialize on 
potatoes. I have raised as high as eight hundred bushels to 
the acre, and when you can produce twenty-four tons of pota- 
toes to the acre you are going some. ‘The secret of growing 
potatoes is to love to grow them. You must enjoy the study 
of plant life. My potatoes paid the $16,000 I owed. They 
have enabled me to buy 465 acres all under water on which 
we grow sugar beets, alfalfa, barley, corn and other crops. 
[hree years ago my sons and [| incorporated for $100,000. 
Recently we took out new incorporation papers for $250,000. 
Our gross annual revenue varies from $60,000 to $80,000. 
rhe seven boys are still with me and all work on the farm. 

“What have I learned about potato growing? Well, I know 


plen years ago Frederick Benz was a" broken-down preacher. 


Look at him now. He traded illness and poverty for 
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health and wealth. How come: Potatoes! 
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Up Washington way they call her ‘Four L. Mary.” She learned 
the logging business and hires men for a logging 
camp. Her name is Ella Hanford 


that the ordinary methods followed for hundreds of years are 
not the best. A fully matured potato is too full of starch and 
too lazy to become the parent of a large and thrifty family. 
If you use large potatoes for seed you will not have many 
potatoes in the hill. The ones I use for seed I treat differently 
than those for table use. I pull the plants up while the pota- 
toes are still growing and before they are large and let them 
stay in the ground ten days after the plants have been pulled, 
so their skins will set. I dig these seed potatoes and store 
them in a dark place where the temperature is never above 
forty degrees, so they will be dormant and not dissipate their 
energy in growing sprouts. In the spring | sprout the seed 
for four weeks before planting, by exposing the seed to strong 
sunlight. ‘This produces strong dark green sprouts so firm 
they will not break off when the potatoes are handled in 
planting. Before sprouting I dip the seed potatoes in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate—four ounces to thirty gallons 
of water. I never put manure on the land the same year 
that potatoes are to be grown there. The manure must be 
so well rotted that it is immediately available as plant food 
For large potatoes I plant seed early. For medium-sized | 
plant somewhat later. Seed potatoes I do not plant till the 
latter part of June.” FreD LOcKLEY. 
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IG slinger—hook tender—chaser—chokerman. Wood 
bucker for Duplex buck and split. Bull cook—two 
boom men.” 

A woman was writing with chalk on a blackboard at Third 
avenue and Main street, Seattle, and a group of men were 
watching. She turned to face them. ‘Two stepped forward. 

“Hello, Bill. Glad to see you back. Yes, job’s open. Come up 
to the office. Sure, Jim, but we want to boom men. Where’s 
your brother? Well, get him. You start up in the morning.” 

‘The speaker was Mrs. Ella Hanford who hires men for one 
of the largest logging camps in the Northwest. There isn’t a 













Thomas E. Campbell, erstwhile ranch-hand and cowboy 
and now in his third term as governor of Arizona, isa 
political puzzle. He thrives on obstacles and opposition 


logger or lumberman in western Washing- 
ton who doesn’t know of “Four L. Mary.” 
Through her skilful hiring, every man in 
the employ of the Admiralty Logging 
Company is a member of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen. A few years 
ago it was different. One camp of the 
three which she supplies with the huskiest 
class of labor was mixed; that is, there were 
some I. W. W.’s among them, but she soon 
sifted them out and today the camps are 
one hundred per cent American. 

Mrs. Hanford has a suite of offices in a 
large building but part of her time is spent 
on the “skid road,” her term for the water- 
front district where men from the woods 
mingle with the unemployed, because on 
the skid road she ‘‘cruises round, looking 
for live timber.” It is not a pretty dis- 
trict, but she has always received from 
these men the utmost respect. They not 
only depend on her for their jobs but for 
the help and advice that sometimes none 
but a woman can give. She knows every 
man in the camps, his personal affairs and 
his failings, lends him money to get back 
to camp when he has spent his earnings in 
town and even bails a man out of jail 
occasionally. 

Four L. Mary is a vigorous, attractive 
woman, with an eye that looks frankly, 
fearlessly into yours. One day in her 
office she talked for half an hour with an 
I. W. W. known to be a desperate trouble- 
maker, who had a gun pointed at her 
through his pocket. She didn’t raise her 
voice, but throughout the encounter 
talked “straight from the shoulder” and 


Interesting Westerners 


told him he wouldn’t do. 
Finally he got to his feet 
and moved out of the door. 

Mrs. Hanford came to 
Washington from Wisconsin 
fourteen years ago. Thrown 
upon her own resources two 
years later, she has had two 
boys to rear and educate. 
To learn the logging busi- 
ness she put the lads into 
boarding-school and went 
into the camps, ate with the 
men and studied every- 
thing, from cruising to raft- 
ing. Her success may be 
summed up in the theory 
that you get back what you 
give. Her friendliness and 
square dealing earn the con- 
fidence of the workingmen. 

Frepa A. TILDEN. 
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| By you know any “ranch 
hands” who have 


knocked off milking cows 
long enough to become gov- 
ernor of the state in which 
they were born? Thomas 
E. Campbell, erstwhile 
manipulator of milk-pails, 
has done that little thing 
several times. He is now in 
his third term as governor 
of Arizona. From the hum- 
ble milking-stool to the 
gubernatorial post of honor 
is some climb, but Camp- 
bell is the type of self-made 
man who thrives upon ob- 
stacles and opposition. For 
instance, Arizona was, and 
always had been, strongly 
Democratic. Campbell was, and is, a 
Republican. When he offered his political 
candidacy on a Republican platform 
there were many observations to the effect 
that a fool and his money are soon parted. 
But Campbell was no fool, and as for 
money, he told his campaign audiences 
that he had been “broke” all his life; 
therefore his composure when the power- 
ful stock-growing interests of the state 
were threatening to ‘‘break”’ him if he did 
not reverse his position. Even politicians 
can not be parted from that which they 
have not. 

Campbell’s first sphere of usefulness was 
that of milker and delivery boy for his 
father, who owned a string of cows. He 
managed to acquire an education of sorts 
and left the milk sheds to become a rider 
of the cattle range. As a cowboy he was 
doing well until his truthful habit of mind 
lost him his job. Being familiar with the 
stock among which he was working he 
gave prompt answer to a question asked 
by the county assessor: 

“How many head of cattle under the 
Blank-O brand are running on this 
range?” 

“Ten thousand,” replied Tom. 

Later investigation by the assessor veri- 
fied the count but when the owner of the 
Blank-O brand—Tom’s employer—re- 
ceived a tax bill for 10,000 head instead of 
the 3,000 he had turned in on his list Tom 
was promptly fired. But the incident 
gave him an idea and he offered his ser- 
vices to the citizens of his county as asses- 
sor, believing that he could secure for the 
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coffers of county and state a more equit- 
able sum as cattle taxes than had been 
forthcoming. Evidently his fellow-citi- 
zens believed with him, for he was elected, 
and re-elected regularly, for ten years. 

Came a time when the call to a higher 
duty sounded. Arizona, justly or un- 
justly, had acquired a more or less na- 
tional reputation as a stronghold for the 
“Wobblies”—Industrial Workers of the 
World. The state was in turmoil, strikes 
were numerous and bloodshed not un- 
known. Campbell offered his services as 
governor on a_single-plank platform, 
promising that if elected every resource 
of that office and the commonwealth 
would be bent toward bringing industrial 
peace to his native state. When the 
votes, which were close, were counted, his 
political opponents contested the election, 
believing it impossible that a Republican 
could have been elected to high office. 
After a year of service, during which time 
Campbell began putting his pledge into 
effect, even unto conducting personally a 
truckload of food through the picket lines 
of the strikers to the strike-bound men in 
a mining camp, he was ousted by court 
decree. The following year he was again 
elected, this time by a majority which left 
no doubt in the mind of even his adver- 
sary. And industrial peace came to Ari- 
zona. 

In the meantime Campbell had a 
vision, that of harnessing the waters of 
the turgid Colorado. Arid lands would 
blossom under irrigation, hydro-electric 
power turn wheels of commerce to the 
advantage of Arizona and nearby states. 
The League of the Southwest was formed, 
Campbell its president. Today Federal 
engineers are testing the feasibility of a 
400-to-600 foot dam at Boulder Canon, 
Arizona. 

Campbell was formerly a member of the 
Territorial Legislature, and the youngest 
member in the body. At the last election 
he was given a record-breaking majority 
for the Arizona governorship and put his 
state in the national Republican column 
for the first time. Tall, hardy, a fine type 
of the rugged Westerner, he believes that 
the sole purpose of a public office is one 
of public service. To promote this he 
keeps in personal touch with his official 
family, hence the cognomen, ‘“Traveling 
Tom,” earned by his frequent trips on 
public business. Raymonp Dyas. 
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Cradle Moon 
By Power Dalton 


I walked alone in the iris dusk; 
I wandered long and far; 

And oh, my heart was lonely 
As any falling star. 


At last I saw the cradle moon 
Swinging in the sky, 

And somehow hope awakened— 
I hummed a lullaby. 
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Why not make 
fancy pastries for holiday desserts? 
—they are easier to make than pie 


Do you want to 
avoid failurein 
making pastries 
and pies? 


Would you like 
some new recipes 
for the holidays? 


Then send for the cookbook 
“Balanced Daily Diet’? which 
contains complete instructions 
for making perfect pastry every 
time. Also gives you 150 de- 
licious exclusive recipes, in- 
cluding many equally as appro- 
priate for the holidays as 
Chocolate Eclairs. 96 pages, 
illustrated. Sent postpaid for 
10c. Address Section W-12, 
Dept. of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 









Crisco is also made 
and sold in Canada 


OW the filling gets into eclairs 

is as puzzling as the question 

of where Santa Claus comes from— 

and the answer is as simple, once 
you are let into the secret. 


Eclairs are filled through a slit cut 
in the side, after the shells are 
baked. There is no danger of the 
crust becoming soaked, as with pie, 
because the custard is added to 
the pastry after both are cool. 
You can fill the shells as you use 
them. 


The paste for eclairs is made 
simply by beating flour and eggs 
into boiling water and shortening. 
There are no tricks of mixing and 
handling and rolling to be mastered 
as in making pie crust. 


The only thing that requires espe- 
cial care in the making of eclairs 
and many other fine holiday pastries 
is the selection of the shortening. 
It must be rich, so that the pastry 


will be tender. It must be pure, 
odorless and tasteless, so that it 
will not become strong when 
heated and spoil the delicacy of 
the dessert. 


Crisco is the choicest vegetable 
oil, hardened toa pure white cream, 
100% rich. It has neither taste 
nor odor, and cannot be detected 
in anything prepared with it. It 
makes eclair shells and all kinds of 
pastry tender and flaky, and leaves 
them entirely free from any taste 
that detracts from the dainty flavor 
of custard or fruit fillings. 


Crisco is the modern fat for every 
cooking purpose—frying, general 
baking, and the finest cakes. Try 
it—see how much better it makes 
everything taste. 





Get Crisco at your grocer’s, in 
sanitary sealed cans, one pound 
and larger sizes. Net weights. 
Never sold in bulk. 
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for Frying -For Shortening POV S ax 
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It struck me as the appropriate setting for a girl like Billy 


WAS walking home, doggedly climb- 

ing steep hill on steep hill, the better 

to face my accusing conscience. 

Somehow, too, I must get myself in 
form to deceive Billy. I had never tried 
to deceive her, but I had a decided notion 
that this would not be easy. Yet it was, 
obviously, the only fair thing to do under 
the circumstances. 

When a man has had an idea all his 
life of what he wants, and has trumpeted 
his desire openly, and realized it; and 
then, all of a sudden, discovers it isn’t the 
thing he wants at all, and finds himself 
trying to dodge, his state of mind is much 
befuddled. Such was my predicament. 

My hand slid into my pocket as I 
forged along and gingerly fingered the 
telegram that had been the awakening 
jolt. I was amazed at myself. I was 
disappointed in myself. 

As I reached the crest of Capitol Hill 
I stopped and looked about me. Off here 
on one side the tranquil Puget Sound and 
the scraggy outline of the Olympics across 
it, with the sun just dipping down behind 
them; on the other side Lake Washington 
limpid and blue, the pines rising tip on tip 
from its shores, while at the far end 
Rainier grandly reared itself in shimmer- 
ing white radiance. The bungalow that 
was home, a block farther on, commanded 
this very view. It should satisfy any 
human—to come home to this, night after 
night, and year after year. And here 
I was, after a mere twelve months, strain- 
ing at the leash. One of those ne’er-do- 
wells addicted to wanderlust, I mentally 
catalogued myself. All my preconceived 
ideas of myself were gone to smash. 

Well, anyhow, Billy should not know. 
I pulled myself together and trudged on 
homeward. 

Billy was where I knew I should find 
her—on the screened porch watching the 
sun tuck itself in. Now here, I told my- 


self, was the appro- 
priate setting for 
Billy. Here among 
the roses and vines 
and shrubbery that 
trailed the walls of 
the terraces and all 
but hid the smart 

litle bungalow, 
growing close aboutit. Itcompared rather 
favorably with other settings in which I 
had seen her—rude shacks, for instance, 
squatted on the earth’s barren places. 
It struck me, too, as I ran up the steps, 
that Billy’s dress was the sort of thing she 
ought to wear. I don’t know what it was— 
something flimsy and pale and perishable 
—but I know it was not the khaki in 
which she had weathered the exigencies of 
the old days. Nor was it a tramping boot 
on the slim white shod foot that swung 
from a chair several times too big for its 
occupant. 

‘Lo, Peter darling,” called Billy, reach- 
ing out a friendly hand to me. And, when 
I had kissed her, ‘You are late.” 

“T know. I walked home.” 

“Good! I wish you’d always walk. 
First thing you know you'll be getting 
soft—and I want you to keep rugged and 
hard.” 

Little heathen! 
in! 

“Have you noticed Rainier, dear, in the 
afterglow:” Billy went on. “Just look, 
now—why, Peter Gray, you’re thinking 
about something!” 

I caught the accusing finger she levelled 
at me, beint it carefully back to its place 
beside its slender mates, and slid the hand 
into a voluminous pocket which yawned 
up at me. 

“Thinking? Oh, I should not go so far 
as to admit that, Billy girl,” I laughed. 
“But perhaps I was rather faraway. Re- 
joicing over the good fortune of an old 
friend.” 

“What? Who?” Billy clasped her 
hands about her knees and leaned toward 
me interestedly. 

“Old Tommy Deats. He’s raised the 
money for his pet scheme finally. Just 
had a wire from him.” I pulled the tele- 
gram from my pocket and handed it 
across to her calmly enough. 


She needn’t rub things 
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Lucky Lovers 
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Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Billy read it aloud. ‘“Million-dollar 
project in Honduras a go at last. Money 
in bank. Will you superintend develop- 
ment?” 

The paper fluttered to her lap and she 
looked up at me in her quick searching 
way. 

“Peter!” she cried, and there was a dis- 
tinct quaver in her voice. ‘“Will—will 
you!” 

She was apprehensive—it was easy to 
see that. Expecting to be uprooted 
again. So I looked squarely into her 
brown eyes and spoke with nonchalant 
decision. 

“Indeed I will not. I will not consider 
the proposition for a minute.” 

And the deuce of it was, I was raring to 
go! And, furthermore, Billy would not 
be half so surprised to learn this amazing 
truth as I was myself. One must be wary. 


ILLY had always prophesied that I 

would miss my profession once I had 
abandoned it. And I, all the years of my 
life, and especially the ten since I married 
Billy, had steadfastly contended that [I 
wanted to get out of it—that the en- 
gineering profession was no profession at 
all for a man to follow. True, I like the 
work intensely—it is second nature to me. 
But it gives a man no opportunity for 
proper and decent living—for becoming 
established in life. The very nature of it 
prohibits his ever acquiring anything. 
Least of all, money. The profession is as 
underpaid as teaching and the ministry. 
And it certainly makes a mess of domestic 
life. An engineer has no earthly business 
with a wife—and yet he always has one, 
and drags her about shamelessly from 
pillar to post along with his transit and 
bedroll. Well, at any rate, mine should 
have decent comforts from now on, if it 
was at the expense of my own covert 
longings. 

Billy was still holding me under alert 
scrutiny. “Peter,” she demanded, her 
eyes probing the very depths of me, “just 
why won’t you consider the proposition?” 

If she suspected for a minute the unholy 
desires inside of me, we’d pack for Hon- 
duras. Billy is like that. 

“Why, Billy girl!” I exclaimed ruefully. 
“You amaze me by even asking such a 
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Hood Tires are a Good Many Dollars — 
Underpriced When It Comes to Service— 





TIRES 


OUR idea of tire service is usually 
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reckoned in mileage, and to a 
limited extent that is a correct way of 
figuring. But there is a lot more to 
Hood Tire Service. 


You will find that 10,000 miles per tire 
is common performance, with 15,000 
miles not unusual; hence our saying 
“more miles make them cost less’. 


But while giving this service at a lower 
cost per mile for thousands of miles, 
Hood Tires prove unusually fast as well 
as holding on slippery pavements and 
giving traction on muddy roads. 


They stand up because they are made 
of better materials—and more of them. 
Another Hood tire achievement is that 
you can purchase them at the same cost 
as an ordinary tire—obviously the an- 
swer is HOOD. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 





50 It’s An Ill Wind—: 


question. Haven’t we just realized the 
dream of our lives—settled down? And 
in Seattle—your Land of Heart’s Desire? 
That stuff in there, you know,” indicating 
the rather handsome furniture that 
graced our house, “won’t fold up and go 
on a camp wagon. It’s permanent. As 
we are—at last. Permanent. Vagabonds 
no longer.” 

“You have dreamed of this scheme as 
much as Tom has,” Billy reminded me. 
“‘And yet you seem to be indifferent to it 
now.” 

Indifferent! YeGods! And the whole 
soul of me reaching out to it, maddeningly. 
But I maneuvered a proud smile. 

“You forget the thriving little tire 
business down the avenue,” I reminded 
her patronizingly. 

Compunction pricked me sharply as I 
sat across from Billy at dinner. No one 
is fonder of really fine things than Billy 
is—but she had been such a little trump 
all the years she had had to do without 
them. Now she had them all about her. 
China of the pattern she had always 
wanted, linen that was regular stuff, 
doilies and compotes and all the dainty 
things that make so much difference to a 
woman. And then all this array of silver 
and cut glass about the room—wedding 
presents which had spent ten years in 
ignominy, boxed up in storage houses. It 
was the first time Billy had ever known 
the joy of using them. I was sensible of 
personal comfort too, and remembered 
how she had insisted when we furnished 
the house upon first of all paying defer- 
ence to what she was wont to call my one 
idea of affluence—arm chairs for the 
dining-room. 

I smiled across at Billy as the maid 
entered in response to noiseless summons. 

“What a hurly-burly it used to be to get 
a meal assembled, or the debris cleared,” 
I answered to the questioning look flashed 
at me. 

Billy chuckled at the piece of bread she 
was buttering. “Poor old Peter! How 
you used to stand and take solemn in- 
ventory of the things I had for- 
gotten! Still, I can remember 
you calling it fun—afterward.” 

I yawned behind my napkin. 
“It was—rather. For a while. 
Enough’s enough, though.” 
With a smug smile on my face I 
watched the maid retreat with 
the last dish. “But this is 
more like it. We deserve com- 
forts too. We earned them— 
living all that time in places 
where they weren’t to be had at 
any price.” 


HROUGHOUT the next day, 
which was Sunday, I was 
under a strain. I lied commend- 
ably several times about the 
Honduras development. For 
the first time in my life I was 
not sorry to head away from 
home on Monday morning. 
However it did not greatly 
relieve the strain to arrive at the 
ofice that morning to learn 
that the secretary-treasurer had 
absconded over the week-end 
with sufficient of the company’s 
funds to throw the concern into 
bankruptcy. 
Now, as I have remarked 


before, an engineer never has any money. 
It had taken all of my accumulated capital 
to buy our home and to purchase my stock 
in this business. But it was a business 
with a future and had every indication of 
breaking nicely for me. This catastrophe, 
however, brought me practically down to 
bed-rock. There was little hope of re- 
covering the absconder—he had had 
ample time to make his get-away, to 
Canada, perhaps, or even to Mexico. It 
looked like a dead loss for all concerned. 

But not for a minute were my first 
thoughts concerned with my loss of 
capital. I was overwhelmed with sweet 
mad relief. Now I had to get out of this 
business! 

My mind flew involuntarily to the 
Honduras project. It called with clamor- 
ous insistency. It was the way out. There 
was big money in it—as money goes in 
the profession—and with two or three 
years on the work I could be well on my 
feet again. Work that was vitally inter- 
esting too. In anew rough country—in 
the tropics, of course, but at an altitude 
of a mile—that ought to be all right for 
Billy— 

I brought myself up with a jerk. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day I devoted myself 
assiduously to the mess things were in at 
the office. 

Billy was calm when I told her of our 
misfortune. I had known that she would 
be, of course. Billy is quite used to going 
broke, being the wife of one of a species 
which is always dropping a few thousands 
at mining, or contracting, or ranching, or 
whatever offers an opportunity for set- 
tling down. It was perfectly natural too 
that she should ask casually, “You'll take 
up Tommy’s offer now, Peter?” She was 
judging by past experiences. 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” I retorted. 

“Oh!’’  Billy’s face was a cross between 
an exclamation point and a question mark. 
I caught it between my two hands, 
laughing. 

“Billy girl,” I said, “I had lunch with 
Fred Jones this noon—and thought him 
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over. He’s just a young attorney, having 
a struggle of it, we know—yet he is 
sticking where he wants to be, and living 
decently. I rode home with Lovejoy, and 
thought him over. A doctor of philosophy 
at a state university—and yet his family 
seems to eke out the comforts and pleas- 
ures of civilization. I looked at the man 
with the dinner pail across the aisle—and 
thought him over. Going home—finding 
it somehow possible. People all about 
me living like real human beings and 
taking care of their families properly. 
And I decided that if they can do it, I can 
too. And I’m going to. J’ll show you! 
I refuse to be a one-mind man. No more 
of this wilderness stuff for us, little girl!’’ 

I tweaked her slightly tip-tilted nose. 
“And now I’m going to clean up a bit for 
dinner.” 

She came to slip her arms about me 
under my coat, and looked up into my face. 

“Will you be—be happy—so?” 

“Yes, Billy,” I told her—and honestly. 
In the highest sense I would be. What- 
ever made for Billy’s comfort and happi- 
ness was my own. She had sacrificed for 
me years enough—now it was my turn. 


UMMAGING about in my closet 

while I was dressing, I stumbled over 
something and gave it a kick. It was a 
legitimate enough outlet, I figured. What 
I kicked shot out into my room, and I 
observed grimly that it was one of my old 
putts. Then I fell to wondering, idly, if 
I was getting fat and soft in my present 
manner of life. I would try the thing on 
and see. 

True enough, it was too snug. I 
grunted in disgust. My eye lingered on 
that weathered old putt reminiscently. 
The places it had been—the adventures— 
“Good old boy,” I said, and like a senti- 
mental ass, patted the thing. But the 
longing for the open trail had surged over 
me with an almost irresistible force. I 
wanted to tramp over desert country, to 
climb rock-ribbed mountain sides, to feel 
the sweep of unchecked winds— 








Billy was on her knees pulling things from an old trunk. And all the while she was 
sobbing quick, jerky little sobs 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub it 
in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips 
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The final rinsing should leave 
the hair soft and silky in 
the water. 

















When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when you 
pull it through your fingers. 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 


HE beauty of your hair depends upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life 
and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, and 
it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is 
because your hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
and bright, delightfully fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure and 
it does not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 





tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly using clear, fresh, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is perfectly 
clean for it will be soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final washing, 

the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least 
two changes of good warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. Thisregular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 


You can get Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. A 
4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 
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“Oh Lord! Aint it hell! Now aint 


it?’ I exclaimed as I bent forward 
viciously to unstrap my putteed leg. 

“Oh! Oh!” 

It was a little cry from the doorway 
choky little cry, with tearsinit. For just 
a minute I glimpsed Billy as she stood 
there; then I heard her run swiftly down 
the hall. She had seen—and understood. 

I slumped there, limp and miserable. 
Fool that Iwas! Everything was undone 
now, of course. It wasn’t as if Billy was 
the sort that could let you sacrifice for 
her, and be complacently happy about it. 
If she knew I was giving up something I 
earnestly wanted to do for her sake, she’d 
be truly and utterly miserable. That was 





Billy. And there we were! 
I got up finally and followed her 
wretchedly down the hall. I had an 


awful foreboding that I’d find her crying. 
She was not the crying kind—which made 
matters worse. I felt helpless as a babe 
in the situation. 

I went first to Billy’s room. She would 
be there—on the bed, probably, face 
downward. She was not there. I went 
through the living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, even out the porches and through 
the gardens. I came back to the house, 
nonplussed. 

“Billy!” I called then. 

There was a faint, ever so faint re- 
sponse, seeming to come from above. I 
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glanced up. The attic door was slightly 
ajar. Whatever— 

I ran up the steps and bolted into the 
room. 

Billy was on her knees pulling things 
from an old trunkin a sortjof desperation, 
and throwing them—tramping boots, a 
cap she had worn, a riding whip. Over 
her dainty dinner gown she now jerked an 
old khaki jacket, defiantly. And all the 
time she was sobbing —_ jerky little 
sobs that wrung my hea 

“Billy! Billy darling!” "y cried, gather. 
ing hershaken form into my arms. “Don’t! 
Please don’t, dear! Don’t be so wretched! 
I am not going, Billy. I have told you 
that. Itstands. I—TI ought to be shot— 
for even letting you suspect—for spoiling 
all your dreams— 

“Oh, Pe—Peter!” came the stifled voice 
from my shoulder. ‘You g—goo—goose! 
Don’t you—know anything— about — 
about girls—at all? Can’t yousee? I’m 
not crying—because I’m wretched—I’m 
cr—crying—because—because I’m glad!’’ 

The waving dark hair upon which I 
looked down amazed, askance, told me 
nothing. I pulled Billy back gently. She 
lifted an April face to mine. Tears from 
her laughing eyes streamed down across 
the altogether crooked smile upon her lips. 

““You—you stupid!” she breathed. “I 
wasn’t worrying for fear you would go— 
I was so awfully, awfully afraid you 
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wouldn’t! You blessed old stupid! Did 
you suppose I could follow you round for 
ten blissful years and not learn to love the 
game? Don’t you know my roots won’t 
function any more, either? 

“T’m_stifled—just absolutely stifled, 
with too much civilization. I’m hun- 
gry—hungry as you are—for the open. 
Oh, can’t you smell it, dear, in this old 
jacket—the deep dank woods—and the 
manzanita and buckthorn and toyon and 
everything? Oh, Peter!” 

“But, Billy girl,” I gasped- out of the 
depths of my bewilderment, “why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“Because I was afraid—till I saw you 
down there petting your old putts—that 
possibly—just possibly—you were con- 
tented. And if you were, I didn’t want 
to upset you. But I—I’m afraid, Peter 
dear, I was going to be a bit disappointed 
in you.” 

“T wanted to do the square thing by 
you, Billy girl,” I said. ‘I just took it for 
granted that every woman wants a home—” 

“Home, Peter, to me,’ pronounced 
Billy, perching on a nearby table, “‘is 
just wherever you are.” 

For a long time I looked deep into 
Billy’s eager eyes; and looking, under- 
stood at last that happiness for her and 
happiness for me were identical. 

“Pal! I summed it all up as I swept her 
into-my arms. 





In the 


Then the trail dipped downward, and 
she had great difficulty in keeping her feet 
in the slippery darkness of that unknown 
pathway. 

“Just a bit farther, dear,” 


couraged her. 
Then there was a muffled crash 


ahead. 

“My God!” the man’s 
sharply out of the darkness. 
was quiet. 

“Hugh—has anything happened?” 
called to him. 

But there was no answering sound ex- 
cept the moaning of the wind in the 
spruce tops and the rumbling overtone 
of the falls. 

Once more Velma Leroy was alone in 
the fear-haunted darkness: alone with the 
wilderness that had waited so long for 
its prey. She crept cautiously forward, 
feeling her way through the gloom. 

Then her groping hngers touched the 
scattered camp equipment where it had 
fatlen; and beneath it she found the mo- 
tionless body of her husband. 


Hugh en- 
up 


voice rose 
Then all 


she 


NUMBING horror seized her. Death 
was te rrtble to behold at any time; but 
up here in the heart of the great North 
woods, where no human sympathy could 
console, it was too awful for the mind to 
comprehend. She knew that her own life 
was bound up in the life ofthe man. Where 
he fell, there would she fall also, and the 
covering snows of the winter would merci- 
fully hide them from the raven’s watchful 
eyes. 
Slowly she bent her head beneath the 
black fate that had overwhelmed them 
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(Continued from page 37) 


There was nothing to do but wait for the 
end, there with her dead in the endless 
solitudes. But as she hovered over the 
body of her husband she felt the flutter 
of warm breath against her cheek. Hugh 
Leroy still lived. 

In a surge of emotion she flung herself 
upon him, trying to shield him from the 
cold and the black night’s wrath. It was 
all she could do. Without even a glim- 
mer of hope she lay there while the deep- 
ening frost crept into the air, numbing 
her to the bone. What was the use of 
struggling against something she was 
powerless to ‘alter? The wilderness was 
going to win—as it had been intended 
from the beginning. 

Then a new thought crept through her 
dazed brain. Undoubtedly Hugh had 
known that there was no hope—but he 
had fought on to the last. Something in 
his rough and loyal creed forbade that he 
should accept defeat as long as life and 
reason remained. The man with his 
strength and his bull-dog will was all but 
a thing of the past. For him the toil and 
torture of the battle was over and 
only his frail mate remained to stand 
guard above the spot where he had fallen. 
But dare she face Hugh Leroy in that 
great unknown land to which they both 
were going—unless she too fought on to the 
end? 

There could be but one answer. She 
was Hugh Leroy’s mate for all time. 
Years would come and go above the great 
stern wilderness of the North, and the 
memory of them would fade from the 
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mind of man. The scampering squirre 
would no longer shun the spot beneath 
the spruces—even the prowling wolf 
would forget the lonely hillside where 
their bleached bones lay. 

But their lives would run on and on, 
even to the great sea of the Omnipotent. 
Side by side ‘they would go down the dim 
trails of that unexplored country, as God 
had intended from the beginning. How 
small and inconsequential was this atom 
called life, when the high-road of eternity 
stretched before them. But through it 
all the love of Hugh Leroy would endure, 
stern and steadfast like an altar-light, 
and it must not be clouded by the mem- 
ory that his mate had proved a coward 
when the first real test came. As the 
man had fought, so should she fight; and 
as he fell so would she fall, when the last 
ounce of her strength was spent. 

Stumbling to her feet the woman found 
the bundle of blankets and spread them 
over the helpless form of her husband. 
Then she set to work getting dry spruce 
limbs for a fire as she had seen Hugh do 
so many times. The exercise brought a 
feeling of warmth to her numbed body, 
and the desire to live flared up strong 
within her. 

She searched through the man’s pockets 
till she found his match-box, and soon had 
a feeble fire burning among the dry 
branches. In its uncertain light she at- 
tempted to make camp. 

The tent was not a cumbersome thing 
of canvas and heavy poles to be adjusted, 
as many she had seen in the North coun- 
try. It was of silk, stout and warm and 


as light as a midsummer gown. A rope 
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Glectrie ‘Ware for WorthsWhile Gifts 


Your electrical dealer has a New Idea 
for you about Christmas giving—a 
practical suggestion for making worth- 
while giving easier. 

What most of us want to do at Christ- 
mas is to send gifts that are useful as 
well as tasteful, that are correct in 
sentiment, and of real and lasting value 
from all points of view. That is why 
there are so many who would like to 
give, and to receive, electric ware for 
Christmas. 

Westinghouse dealers are ready with 
a rather unusual suggestion that will 
make possible the realization of this 
good wish. 
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Westinghouse 


Windows like that above will every- 
where guide the Giver of Sensible Gifts 
to the New Idea. Youhave but to goin 
and ask for the ‘1921 Christmas 
News.” This little publication is much 
more than a list of the Westinghouse 
appliances which the dealer has on dis- 
play. Itis primarily a description of an 
idea that will help to solve the very 
real problem that Christmas raises for 
many people, and solve it in a way that 
is intelligent, tasteful, and in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of the season. 


There is good news in the “1921 


Christmas News” for everyone who 
asks for it. 
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ran along its ridge in place of the usual 
pole. It was but a moment’s work for 
Hugh to stretch this rope tightly between 
two trees; and peg down the bottom, 
making everything snug and secure. 

But knots and splices were an un- 
familiar science to the woman. A dozen 
times she thought she had succeeded in 
making it fast to the tree. But as soon 
as she threw her weight against it the 
thing gave way. At last she looped and 
twisted and looped again until there was 
nothing left of that end of the rope, and 
this time it held. Encouraged by her 
success, she threw the other end of the 
rope about a limb of a nearby tree, and 
drawing it up tight, saw the tent slowly 
raise into position. Then the Chinese 
puzzle of twists and turns was repeated, 
and as she worked she thanked the fates 
that had made that rope good and long. 
When the last available inch had been 
used, she called it good and set to work 
pegging down the bottom. This went 
much better, and soon the tent was ready 
for them. 

Then came the task of getting the help- 
less man inside the shelter. To lift him 
was an impossible task. After much 
thought and effort, she managed to roll 
him upon one of the blankets. Taking 
hold of one end, she dragged it like a sled 
down the incline and into thetent. Sim- 
ilarly she got the camp-kit under cover. 
By this time the fire had burned down to 
a few coals. Gathering these up in a fry- 
ing-pan she moved them up close to the 
door of the tent, where other branches 
were added until there was a cheerful 
blaze snapping beneath the snow-white 
spruces. 

But a fireless tent would be worse than 
a mockery in the deadening cold of that 
winter world. She went to work setting 
up the sheet-iron camp stove. When it 
was in place, she kindled a fire with coals 
from outside. But its speck of heat made 
but little impression upon that icy air. 
She must keep the big fire burning at the 
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door—somehow she must keep it burn- 
ing. She bent above the senseless form 
of the man, pressed her lips to his unre- 
sponsive cheek, and staggered out into 
the stinging cold. 


F48 into the night the sound of her ax 
broke the lonely silence of the winter 
forest. But the fire was kept burning—fuel 
she must have—and something besidés 
the thin silken walls of the tent to protect 
them from the approaching blizzard. 
But there was nothing except spruce- 
boughs to be got. One by one she 
chopped them off and piled them about 
the tent until there was but a low open- 
ing directly in front of the camp-fire. 

Desperation goaded her to the grilling 
work. A rising wind was moaning dis- 
mally out in the swamp, and a film of 
cloud drifted up out of the north, blot- 
ting out the stars asit came. Slowly the 
woodpile grew beneath her clumsy but 
determined ax. But as she worked, her 
mind was back with the tales she had 
heard of these Northern blizzards which 
lasted for weeks—of snow-bound camps 
where people starved in their beds. 

At times the ax dropped from her 
cramped and exhausted fingers. But she 
clutched it tighter and plunged at her 
work again. Her life, and the life of the 
stricken man inside, might depend upon 
one extra stick of fuel. 

Then the blizzard struck. Frozen 
spruces groaned in agony beneath the 
flailing winds, and snow as fine and hard 
as sand swirled in a blinding choking 
smother about her. She turned her back 
to the storm and tried to go on with her 
work. But the camp-fire went out—and 
the woman, reeling from exhaustion and 
exposure, was forced at last to creep into 
the tent for protection. 

How warm it seemed inside. A slow 
stupor crept over her. Then she remem- 
bered. That was the way people died 
from the frost—believing that they were 
getting warm. If this was the end, what 
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of Hugh Leroy, lying helpless in"his bed? 
She staggered toward him, and her grop- 
ing hands reached out through the dark- 
ness, seeking her stricken mate. 

Then the woman sank to her knees be- 
side him. The man had rolled over on 
his side and was sleeping. His restless 
arm had flung the blankets aside, and the 
fingers she found warm to her touch. 
Then the deepening stupor overpowered 
her and she collapsed upon the bed. 


HEN Velma Leroy drifted back to life 
the strong arms of her husband were 
about her, and the voice that spoke to her 
was calm and cool and unafraid as of old. 
“T have been seven different kinds of a 
fool, Velma—working my head off, trying 
to get out before the river froze,” he 
laughed. “TI didn’t think you could stand 
to make an overland trip—and I could 
see the blizzard following us down out of 
the north. It had me worried—but now!” 
“Yes—now?” the woman whispered. 
“Do you think we will beat the blizzard 
after all?” : 

“Tt’s beat already,” Hugh Leroy said 
shakily.. “Why, girl, there aren’t enough 
blizzards in the North woods to touch us 
here. That bough-barricade is packed 
tight with drifted snow—it’s an igloo you 
made, sweetheart—one like the Eskimo 
spends the winter in up next to the Pole. 
When the storm is over we will go down 
on the ice—and we will take our time 
about it. It is going to be the best part 
of our trip.” 

An hour later two people sat very close 
together within the warm shelter of the 
snow-buried tent. The little camp stove 
was glowing red in the darkness, and its 
broken shifting rays hovered caressingly 
over them where they sat. Outside the 
blizzard shrieked its fell hate across the 
winter wilderness. But no longer did it 
hold a threat for Velma. She had fought 
the wilderness at its worst, and she had 
won—she had proved herself a fitting mate 


for Hugh Leroy. 
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have heartily agreed with the Professor 
that Casco was a wild Indian, and they 
would have been right. Casco could 
never remember when he had been any 
wilder. 

“Take him to our camp, Horace,” the 
Professor directed. “I'll go and see what 
you found.” Possessing himself of the 
bow and arrows, as well as the obsidian 
knife, the little man trotted off in the 
direction Horace indicated. 

Horace raised his prisoner to his feet 
and pushed him none too gently in the 
direction of the river bank. Casco stum- 
bled along ahead of his brawny captor 
until they rounded the bend a hundred 
yards below the big pool. Here, on a 
sandy flat, was the camp of the strangers. 
Pack sacks, blankets; and canned goods 
were scattered about. Casco groaned 
aloud as he realized what a fool he had 
been in allowing his eagerness for fish to 
prevent his scouting out the lay of the 
land before he began to break the law. 





(Continued from page 40) 


As yet Casco had not spoken. Nor 
did he intend to. Chary of speech by 
nature, his many experiences with officers 
of the law had convinced him that too 
much talk was bad medicine. But he 
puzzled over the inference of the little 
owl-eyed man that he could not speak 
English. Maybe these two were crazy. 
Casco’s blood ran cold at the thought. 
At any rate, he ought to humor them 
until he was sure. If they thought he 
couldn’t speak English, he wouldn’t. 
Casco had a working knowledge of Wy- 
lackie and he was pretty sure that no owl- 
eyed or ham-fisted white man knew that 
tongue. In all his life he had never seen 
one who understood it. 

The brawny Horace deftly lashed 
Casco’s bound wrists to a little tree, then 
stepped in front of him. 

“Now, Mr. Injun, heap talk,” he or- 
dered. Casco’s blank stare showed just 
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the proper interest, but not the slightest 
glimmer of understanding. The little 
owl-eyed man was returning, his arms full 
of To-min-nei’s regalia. He made a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“There is no use in attempting to con- 
verse with him in any modern language, 
Horace,” he said pettishly; “look at that 
obsidian knife, the bow and arrows, and 
all these queer implements. The man is 
a remnant of an ancient race, I tell you.” 
The truculent Horace subsided and the 
little man squatted in front of Casco, 
making the peace sign that is universally 
supposed to make any Indian lie down 
and roll over. Casco’s eyes flickered 
feebly. He grunted unintelligibly. 

“Eureka! He understands that we 
want to be friends,’’ shouted the pro- 
fessor. He launched into a flood of ques- 
tions in some unknown dialect. Casco 
showed little interest. Indeed, he did not 
understand a word the little man was 
saying. 
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The professor ceased speaking, baffled. 
A mother partridge, sighting the camp, 
warned her brood of human presence. 
Casco turned his head, his throat muscles 
quivered almost imperceptibly, and on 
the little man’s astounded ears there fell 
again the warning call of the partridge. 
At the querulous, subdued twitter the 
Professor’s eyes seemed to pop from his 

ead. 

“Horace,” he whispered, “this man 
must have friends near. They are un- 
doubtedly signaling to each other.” 
Horace scanned the shelving cliffs with 
nervous eyes as Casco, lips barely mov- 
ing, gave next a perfect representation of 
the crested jay’s harsh squall, finishing 
his solo with the mellow flute-like notes 
of the robin’s sundown song. The little 
man sat breathless with amazement until 
his prisoner was silent. 

“Did you ever hear anything like it?” 
he queried. “No wonder this man’s 
tribe has remained undiscovered when 
they can signal each other with such per- 
fect mimicry of nature.” 

“Gosh! I never thought about there 
being any more wild Injuns.” Horace’s 
eyes shifted from their nervous survey of 
the cliffs to the handle of the camp axe. 

An intense silence fell upon the entire 
party. Something stirred in the brush 
above the camp. A tiny avalanche of 
rocks slid into the river. 

At the first sound Horace gave one wild- 
eyed look round him and his hands fran- 
tically closed over the hickory axe helve. 

Casco had hard work to suppress a 
grin. But a dim thought began to seep 
into his canny mind: it might be profit- 
able to win the confidence of these people. 
First he must send his imaginary rescuers 
away. He threw his head back, opened 
his mouth, and at the yapping howl that 
issued from his throat Horace whirled, 
the axe at the ready. As the cafion rang 
with the last notes of the coyote call 
every other sound ceased—as Casco knew 
it would. 

At the peaceful hush that followed the 
professor turned to his companion. 

“Have no fear, Horace, that last call 
was not for help. It was to warn his 
tribesmen away.” 


OW Casco made his next move in dip- 

lomacy. He began to talk. His words 
rolled from his lips in a fluent stream, 
sounding much like the noise made by a 
couple of cats fastened in a box with an 
excited pup. It was the purest Wylackie 
and its tenor was distinctly uncompli- 
mentary to these two men, but after the 
first sentence Casco knew his auditors did 
not understand a word. The beatific ex- 
pression that overspread the professor's 
face as he listened assured Casco that his 
scheme was working surprisingly well. 
He stopped for breath and the little man 
sputtered with joy. 

“It’s a new language, Horace,” he 
chirped, “no doubt about it. And he 
wants to be friendly. We'll turn him 
loose and give him something to eat.” 
The freckled person demurred for a mo- 
ment, then loosened Casco’s bonds. 

“Oh, well,” he growled, “I can catch 
him again I guess.” 

The little man sat by Casco, urging him 
to talk and writing feverishly in his note- 
book. Casco’s mouth watered as Horace 
opened cans, »jany of them, and spilled 
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the contents on tin plates. His an- 
guished look caught the little man’s 
attention and he placed a heaping plate 
in Casco’s willing hands. The result was 
astonishing. In a]moment Casco handed 
back the plate, polished toanicety. Four 
times Casco emptied the plates they 
offered him until even Freckle-fist began 
to regard his prisoner with grudging 
admiration. 

“Maybe that bird can’t talk English,” 
he grumbled, “but he sure as hell can eat 
in English.” The Professor was annoyed 
at the sarcasm. 

“Think how hard it must be for the 
poor fellow to get a living, Horace,” he 
chided; “this is perhaps the first full meal 
he ever had in his life.” 

Casco felt that at times the little man 
was a person of considerable perspicacity. 
He merely grunted, however, and lounged 
at ease, his back against the tree. For an 
hour the professor pried and examined 
and quizzed, while Casco, somnolent from 
his heavy meal, was put to his best exer- 
cise of will-power to avoid lapsing into 
English. Finally the professor closed his 
little book with an ejaculation of amaze- 
ment. 

“Tt’s wonderful, Horace, wonderfu 
he declared. “The man is one of the most 
intelligent savages I ever saw. When the 
world hears of this, my boy, our fame 
will be world wide. We must get this 
splendid specimen of manhood out of these 
mountains so the public may know what 
we have done.” 

Horace sniffed. 

“You'll have to get another cook if you 
keep that jasper many days.” 

“A mere detail, my boy, a mere detail. 
All those things will be attended to when 
the Institute finds what a tremendous 
discovery we have made. All the help 
and money we want will be furnished 

99 
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it”? 


If his captors were going to be as liberal 
with money as they had been with food 
Casco foresaw a gorgeous future. They 
would take him out of the mountains, the 
little man had said. Casco had only the 
most nebulous ideas regarding the indefi- 
nite place he and his reservation associ- 
ates knew as “down below,” but he had 
heard that there were immense towns 
bordering great lakes of salt water on 
which floated boats large enough to hold 
a tribe. 

Once, even, a smart young half-breed 
had tried to convince Casco that there 
were machines that flew through the air. 
Casco didn’t believe this latter statement 
and had told the half-breed so. The re- 
sulting fight had been an epoch in Casco’s 
career but he still retained a disquieting 
feeling that he would like to see some of 
the wonders about which newcomers 
talked so much. +Now he would have the 
chance. He breathed a silent resolve 
that he would: never lose sight of this little 
owl-eyed man if he could help it. Money! 
The idea that had been forming in Casco’s 
brain crystallized in a lightning flash. 
These people had plenty of good grub. 
Casco had already proved that to his own 
satisfaction. Of course they must have 
money—and the thing Casco had started 
out to do when he went fishing was to get 
money. 

The day wore on. Casco began to 
weary somewhat of his persistent little 
interlocutor. Finally the little man 
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ceased his questioning and resumed his 
writing. Casco was just easing himself 
into a comfortable position for a nap when 
the click of iron-shod hoofs on the river 
boulders caused him to jerk upright. A 
premonition of danger gripped him. He 
looked round. 

Sure enough, a rider was coming up the 
river trail. Casco’s eyes almost popped 
from his head. Horror of horrors—it 
was Jenny, whacking her bony old horse 
with a sizable club at every step. In one 
second Casco leaped the camp duffle and 
started upstream. The next, his nose was 
again pressed into the sand and Freckle- 
fist had his efficient fingers twisted in 
Casco’s long hair. 

“No you don’t, Mr. Injun,” quoth 
Horace, “you stay right here in camp and 
be nice to the lady, even if she aint a wild 
one. Oh! You would, huh!” as Casco 
gave a mighty heave of his shoulders. 
Casco decided that his first experience 
with Freckle-fist had been only a sample. 
This young man was surely rough. Ina 
trice Casco, trussed like a turkey ready 
for roasting, lay panting in the midst of 
the scattered camp equipment. 


ENNY took inthe situation at a glance. 

Casco could not get away. She started 
for him and the look in her eyes boded 
trouble. The professor rushed to his 
captive’s rescue, holding up protesting 
hands. 

“My good woman,” he cautioned, “you 
must not strike this man. He is, per- 
haps, the last of an extinct race. Besides, 
he is bound and can not defend himself.” 
Jenny halted, nonplussed. This owl- 
eyed little man looked impressive. 

“T dunno what that Casco been doin’ 
now, but I glad you ketchum. I been 
chasin’ um all day.” She sighed wearily. 

“Some day, I guess I goin’ have to kill 
that Casco,” his spouse continued. “He 
make me trouble all time.” She felt that 
she was talking to a sympathetic white 
man now and her tone was that of the 
abused wife. 

“Do you know this man?” The pro- 
fessor’s query was in an unnatural voice 
that seemed on the verge of breaking. 
Horace, consternation written large on 
his face, was crowding close. 

“Ye-ah, know um.” With Casco 
tightly bound and in reach of her hand, 
Jenny could afford to control her iras- 
cible temper. 

“That Casco Billy. He my old man. 
Last night he break in house where 
livin’. Steal all stuff Injun use for 
feather dance. Old To-min-nei die. 
Leave stuff with me. I got gittum stuff 
back befo’ other Injun find out. I dunno. 
Maybe Injun kill somebody for steal that 
stuff.” 

“Do you mean to say that all these 
ancient relics were stolen from your 
cabin?” There was no doubt about the 
quaver in the professor’s voice now. 

“Sure. Ev’rybody know that Casco. 
He been in jail. I dunno he come back 
til I hear um in house last night. I goin’ 
take stuff back. Idunno. It’ink mebbe 
I got killum that Casco. He too much 
bother all damn time.” 

“No! No! You must not do that,” 
the Professor shrieked, “I’ll pay for all the 
damage.” He turned to Horace but that 
astute young man was already removing 
Casco’s bonds with marvelous celerity. 
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Casco began to have a greatly revived 
interest in affairs. He sprang to his feet | 
and proudly struck his expanded chest 
with his fist. Then for the first time he 
spoke in English. 

“To-min-nei die, I big chief now,” he 
declared arrogantly. “I go in the night, 
quiet like cat, takum stuff for feather 
darice. I come here, make medicine. No 
want talk English. Medicine be no good. 
You make lotsa trouble. You pay um 
money quick.” 

Jermy gazed at Casco in open-mouthed 
surprise. The quick wit of her recreant 
lord awed her and left her speechless. 
The thing was plausible too. Now that 
To-min-nei was dead, Casco was, by 
hereditary right, chief of the Wylackies. 
He had a right to prance round in the 
ceremonial habiliments if he so desired. 
He would make medicine for a night and 
a day before he took his exalted position, 
she knew. Jenny looked on as one in a 
daze as the professor fumbled in his wal- 
let and abstracted a sizable bill, which 
he handed to Casco. 

Horace sidled up to Casco and contrib- 
uted a handful of silver. 

“You won’t say anything about me 
tying you up, will you?” he pleaded. The’ 
crisp rustle of the bill and the weight of 
the small change made Casco magnani- 
mous. 

“You gimme grub, lotsa grub, I aint 
say nuttin’ ’bout nuttin,” he promised. 
Horace looked at the professor. The 
little man nodded glumly. 

“Give it all to him,” he wailed; ‘this 
awful experience must never become 
known.” 

They picked up their haversacks, 
stuffed in a few personal belongings and 
sadly turned down the trail. Casco gazed 
after them a moment, then turned to 
Jenny, who stood meekly silent at this 
amazing denouement. 

“Gittum dinner,’ demanded Casco, 
“Lotsa dinner. Gittum quick. I rich 
man now.” 

As his obedient wife began her prepara- 
tions like one who walks in her sleep, 
Casco composed himself for his long-de- 
ferred nap. 


‘How I Acquired 
My Little Farm” 


(Continued from page 41) 


three score and ten, happy and well and 
is looking for more worlds to conquer. 
She is a great booster for our local farm 
bureau and also says we must have better 
roads, if the women have to build them. 
We’ve found contentment, health and a 
happy home, and if you have read be- 
tween the lines you'll guess that there were 
handicaps and obstacles aplenty. 

There are many opportunities left in 
Arizona for those who have courage and | 
are not afraid to turn their hand to any- | 
thing when necessary. If a cripple and ,| 
a woman of nigh seventy could get ahead, 
certainly a young strong: an and his | 
wife could do as well, if'they will study | 
the chances right on fhe ground. It | 
can’t be done from a distance, though, 
and the desert is not_a beswers@f roses, 





Ask Your Grocer for 
Carnation 


When youbuy Carnation Milk youknow 
exactly what you are getting for your 
money—pure, wholesome milk from 
the country— pure milk with nothing 


added, not even sugar. 


Only water is 


removed in the evaporating process. All 
of the original food values remain. Add 
an equal part of water to Carnation Milk 
and use it for cooking and drinking; use 
it undiluted or diluted, for cereals, 
desserts and coffee. You will find it to 
be convenient, economical and pure. 
Send for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CarRNATION MILK Propuctrs CoMPANY 


1262 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1362 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


*From Contented Cows” 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 








Hot Chocolate—2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 squares Creamed Chipped Beef—* teaspoon salt, 2 table- 


chocolate, 1% teaspoon salt, 2 cups boiling water, 
¥% cup sugar, 4% .teaspoon vanilla. Melt chocolate 
in double boiler.“Add sugar, salt and boiling water. 
Stir until smooth. Boil two minutes, add scalded 
Carnation Milk. Beat with dover beater, add 
vanilla, rehéat and serve at once. Five servings. 
If a.“‘company” beverage is desired, whipped 
Carnation Milk is a delightful addition. May also 
be sérved iced. By using the dover beater, the 
“gkin’’ which sometimes forms on the top of the 
cocoa or chocolate may be eliminated. 





spoons butter, % cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup water, 
2 tablespoons flour,! 4 teaspoon pepper, % Ib. 
chipped beef. Melt hutter; add flour, stirring con- 
stantly until thoroughly blended. Add the liquid, 
salt!and pepper. Let boil until thickened, stirring 
occasionally. Add beef and continue cooking until 
beef is'heated through. Turn ontoa hot platter and 
garnish with toast points. This recipe will serve 
four people. 

There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send foc it. 
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“Villa Montalvo,” 
the beautiful country 
home of Senator 
James D. Phelan, 
has a patio of 
the perfect 


Spanish type 









Spain gave to 
California its earliest 
architecture, the 
spirit and letter 
of which are 
revived on the 


Phelan estate 


Adapting the Spanish Patio to American Needs 


ODERN city life with its speed 

and tension calls more than 

ever for quiet and privacy, 

where family life can develop 
in harmonious and natural fashion. Out- 
door seclusion for recreation or rest is the 
ideal place for these wholesome and re- 
juvenating hours. The Spanish patio 
provides the place. 


There are many 
ways to adapt the 
picturesque patio idea 


to modern needs, 





as in this terrace 


with its protecting 





concrete walls 


Originally constructed in olden Spain, 
as a courtyard either entirely walled in or 
surrounded by the fortress-like house 
itself, it was the very heart of the home; 
a refuge, indeed, where domestic animals 
as well as the family were safe from ban- 
dits or invaders. Gradually, however, as 
life became more settled after the Middle 
Ages, the patio became more garden-like, 


a romantic setting for the seaor’s midday 
siesta or the sevorita’s twinkling feet and 
clicking castanets. 

Craftsmen of the Renaissance period 
also contributed to the decoration of the 
patio. Arches in the plastered walls, 
colored tiles and window grilles, gates 
and lanterns of wrought iron, shrines, 
bird-baths and bird-cages were some of 
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A grilled window, 
with bars of 
turned and painted 
wood, may be 
substituted for the 
expensive wrought 


iron of antiquity 
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In Velvet-lined GIFT BOXES 


Each like a gem in its proper setting are these gift pieces 
and sets of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate in the special 
blue velvet-lined Gift Boxes now ready for your holiday 
choosing. Berry spoons, butter spreaders, pickle forks, 
a | orange spoons and many others are in distinctive designs 
: = -: seem, and of quality proved fine and dependable. No extra 
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blue velvet. 


Reduced Size Charge for the Gift Box, though it adds much to the Reduced Size 
attractiveness of the gift. See them at your dealer’s. ara e, 
? Set of six Heraldic In- 

~~ Colony Butter Knife dividual Salad Forks in | 
7 . : oe ’ elvet-linec Sif | . 
Velvet tened Gift” yo Tilustrations of other patterns on request for booklet a Pd sy ~~ ) | Bee 
$3.15. Similar combi- “L-44’’ to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. had also in other pat- IS=2 
nations, and other sets terns. Pastry Forks, LAL 
~ of two or see = sy r Butter Spreaders, Ovys- | we 
-- 0}. pieces, may be had in Ms / ter Forks, etc., may 0): 
BSB! ny oy ‘he 187 Koger ~=‘Lhe Family Plate for Seventy-five Years Mo hea fel 
ae Bros. distinctive pat- six in Gift Boxes. ot 4) 
y LS terns — — - —— ' Bp} cs 
ifX : Larger assortments may JK. 
aT Tea Sets and the other be had in a variety of ak 
U larger pieces are made Mahogany and Leather- WU 
it in the same patterns as ette Chests, lined with ne 


the spoons, forks and 
knives. 
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The Home in the West 





If you cannot have a real patio, here is a suggestion fora compromise 


the most effective features, and worth copying today for an old-world 


effect when reviving this type of early architecture. 


The Moors, who 


invaded Spain, are said to have introduced the colored tiles used for 
floors and insets in the walls. These colored insets placed between the 
arches are what architects call spandrels. The touch of bright color 


relieves the severity of plain plaster charmingly. 


Instead of tiles, a 
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practical American adaptation of the idea is concrete 
for the floor marked off and painted to resemble tiles. 

Wrought iron being rather expensive, wood is 
frequently substituted for grilles in the American 
made patio, and with good effect. A grilled window, 
with bars of turned wood painted polychrome style 
to imitate the green of ancient wrought iron Is seen 
in the lower illustration on page 58. Real iron is 
used for the picturesque lighting fixtures in this same 
illustration. The early Spanish patios had iron 
grilles on outer windows, doors and gates for 
protection. 

In California and the Southwest generally the patio 
is a legacy bequeathed from the early Spanish builders 
who knew innately the artistic value of leisure, pleas- 
ure and color. The patio was as pleasant a place to 
lounge, eat, sleep or entertain intimates in the days 
of Ramona as was the romantic little garden-court 
so alluringly described in Irving’s Alhambra. But 
the full possibilities of making.the patio just as 
practical as it ‘is attractive are only beginning to be 
realized by the everyday American. This outdoor 
room is delightful by moonlight as well as by sunlight, 
so why not make it an outdoor sleeping-room? A 
hammock or swinging couch, a day-bed of wicker or 
a cot, can easily: be of double service to give several 
of the family a restful night in fresh air and safe 
privacy. 

There are many ways to adapt the patio idea to 
American needs and make it conform to the home 
already built in the style of modern American archi- 
tecture. In one illustration this semi-patio is really 
a terrace with a series of walls in front of it that 
completely shield it from the street. A feature 
worth remembering to incorporate in any patio built 
in the center of the home — (Continued on page 62) 




















Owning a Home 

8 Sratmansabte occupants of hotel rooms, 

apartments and flats, compelled by 
business or other reasons to patronize a 
moving van with frequency or to travel 
the furnished-room’s dreary route, will 
look with envy upon the charming home 
in the above picture. Here is suggested 
the desirable combination of comfort, 
neatness and dignity at a moderate out- 
lay. The alternate floor plans show a 
variety of division in rooms. All the 
necessary time-saving conveniences are 
incorporated in both diagrams. For de- 
tailed information write to the Home 
Editor of Sunset. This department, 
featuring alternate floor plans, is main- 
tained for our readers to assist them in 
planning homes of. the. less. expensive— 
and expansive—sort. 
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~ Here is the wide assortment 
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vied A complete range in Badger Hair and French Bristle, from $1.00 to $15.00 each 
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or otherwise surrounded by walls is sufh- 
cient space left for plants. 

Many a porch too sunny, wind-swept 
or public to be much used can with mod- 
erate expense be transformed into a use- 
ful retreat for serving meals, for sewing 
and general enjoyment. 
many designs, ready made, is obtainable. 
Thus screened, a latticed porch is quickly 
covered with growing vines. 

Another way of turning a porch into a 
secluded patio is to wall in three sides 
with the wings of the house itself or a 
brick, stone or plaster wall. The fourth 
side should be screened with an iron or 
wooden grille or gate, or lattice-work. 

A fountain or bird-bath gives the re- 
freshing plash of water. A _ bird-bath is 


Lattice-work of 


The Home in the West 


a very cheerful accessory in a patio 
which unfurnished may seem a trifle 
severe. 

A final consideration in adapting the 
Spanish patio to every-day American 
needs is to equip it comfortably. Fur- 
niture of wrought iron and benches of 
concrete resembling marble in the Italian 
Renaissance style are seen in a patio or 
court more or less formal in style. But 
for every-day comfort there is nothing 
that so successfully combines good looks 
with enjoyment as wicker furniture. 
One of the newest ideas in wickercraft is 
seen in touches of color in polychrome and 
new art effects, and this also fits admir- 
ably into a patio environment. 

Marion BrRownFIELbD. 





An Auto Home 


R C. JOHNSON of San Francisco 
* wanted to see America, yi the idea 
of a three-year pleasure trip with his wife 
and child in stuffy railroad trains and 
hotels did not appeal to him as healthful 
or as a wise expenditure of money. Why 
not navigate his own course with an auto 
de luxe on the nutshell plan? He 
knows automobiles. His friend 
William Norrington knows how to 
build whatever goes on wheels. 
The result is pictured herewith. 

The auto home is an interesting 
example of ingenuity, compact, 
convenient, practical, equipped 
for actual housekeeping. It has 
two sections, one being the driver’s 
compartment, the other contain- 
ing a dresser, two Pullman-like 
beds, a mirror, electric fixtures, 
clothes-presses and many devices 
for convenience of the occupants. 
Folding glass doors divide this 
room from the driver’s, which 1s 
also the kitchen. The auto home 
has at least eliminated the ser- 
vant problem. 

Independent of time-tables, se- 
lecting their objective points with 
regard to personal preference only, 
the occupants of the traveling 


domicile will enjoy the advantages of an 
extended tour with the added pleasure of 
perfect freedom. 

R. C. Johnson is a descendant of pio- 
neers, one of the first forty-eight families 
to reach California, crossing the plains by 
ox-team. As a contrast to their hard- 


ships he will go eastward in the most 
modern of vehicles, the walls of which are 
decorated with western landscapes. 














Two beds are 
operated 
Pullman- 

wise. At the 

left is seen 
the comfort- 
able couch 
that serves 
as bed at 
The 


upper berth 


night. _ 


closes 
against the 

ceiling 
during the 


day 
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Caught With 
the Goods 


HERE had been an element of 

mystery about it all from the be- 

ginning—from the first morning 

when we found the ground be- 
neath the tree strewn with halves and 
broken pieces of partially ripened apri- 
cots, to the day when a policy of watchful 
waiting solved the problem. 

Apricots everywhere were small, scarce 
and high-priced, while our one tree which 
had received especial care, intelligent 
pruning and cultivation was hanging full 
with a most promising crop of fruit. 
Frequent family consultations were held 
round it and many were the conjectures 
as to the culprits. Birds, of course, were 
the first to be suspected, but though a few 
pieces had undoubtedly been pecked by 
them there was a baffling number of per- 
fect halves without speck or blemish and, 
at first glance, as skillfully opened as 
though cut by a knife. Could boys have 
done it—eaten the riper part and dropped 
the other on the ground? But then, 
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we were living in the suburbs, not a boy 
in the ‘neighborhood and only an occa- 


sional wanderer or picnic group to be seen | 


following the trails over the hills. The 
gardener was above suspicion. And this 
trespassing and stealing was going on 
every day or two! 

Days slipped by and our supply of apri- 
cots on the tree was steadily decreasing 
while the quantity on the ground was 
proportionately increasing. We deter- 
mined to have some of the fruit if possible. 
About several of the lower branches we 
wrapped mosquito netting and slipped 


paper bags over the ends of others, the | 


glittering, twirling, jingling bits of tin 
hung all over the tree having proved of 
no avail in frightening away this persis- 
tent marauder. 

The net, however, only served to catch 
the halves and broken pieces before they 
fell to the ground, but with this advan- 
tage, that the fruit was fresh and clean 
and could be easily gathered up for the 
chickens. Then it was remarked that no 


pits were to be found and we realized that | 


none had ever been seen. With this dis- 
covery, light began to dawn. 

Mr. Squirrel was no doubt the guilty 
party who, caring nothing for the fruit, 
had left that for us in as good a condition 
as possible while he scampered off with 
the pits (which he might naturally sup- 
pose we would not want) to add to his 
treasure store of nuts. This must have 
seemed a fair enough deal to him but was 
not entirely satisfactory tous. We really 
wanted something beside chicken feed 
from our apricot tree; and too, we had 


discovered that the meat in the pits was | 


easily gotten at with a nutcracker and 


when blanched made a delicious addition | 


to “divinity” fudge. 


Following this clue I spent the after- | 
noon under a nearby oak with a book | 


and a gun beside me. During the whole 


time three birds only approached the | 


tree; a towhee dared to eat some of the 
fruit on the ground beneath it; a hum- 


ming bird whirred through its branches | 


appreciating the shade on its way to 


somewhere else; and a bold linnet lighted | 
for a moment on its topmost twig—just | 
long enough to sound a defiant note to the | 
whirling bits, but flew away without | 


taking the tiniest peck. 


_The next morning, however, our sus- | 
picions were justified when a large and | 
sophisticated squirrel was caught with | 


the goods. He was standing under the 
tree with an apricot in his hands (?) hard 
at work. Scenting danger before I could 
get a line on him he scampered down a 
path dropping the fruit but not the pre- 
cious nut. ‘Taking an advantageous po- 
sition behind a shrub I waited for his 
return. Soon he came running back up 


the same path, stood erect under the tree 
for an instant to make sure the coast was 
clear and then—a good aim, and the 
apricot crop was saved. 

Grace M. Barnes. 
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the comfort 
the Hulbert radiator 
makes this room | 
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Here is a radiator that robs bleak 
winter days of their terror — enables 
you to dress in cosy comfort in the 
mornings and to keep the house snug 
and warm through the days. 


It Is Electric 


Steam heat it furnishes — real, genuine 
steam heat — by electricity —and in 
operation it is entirely automatic. It 
requires no piping or expensive install- 
ations —just connect its electric cord 
with a convenient base plug, and, as if 
by magic it keeps your rooms at just 
the temperature you desire. 


Economical to Operate 
Three cents an hour more than covers 
the operating cost of the Hulbert 
Radiator. And so rugged and simple 
is its construction that it will last for 
years, furnishing comfortable, Aea/th- 
ful heat. 


Wonderful New Principle 


Built into the base of every radiator is 
a complete steam plant which gen- 
erates and circu/ates live hot steam. 
As soon as the steam mounts to the 
desired pressure, automatically two- 


THE SCHEELINE Mreé Co. } 


76 Tehama Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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thirds of the current is switched off. 
When the radiator cools slightly and 
pressure decreases, automatically the 


Vin DH 


current is switched on again. 
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Points to Remember 
With the Hulbert Radiator you have 
no gas—no kerosene flame—no wood 
orcoal—no ashes or soot. You simply 
connect it with a base plug and the 
automatic control does the rest. Every 
Hulbert Radiator is fitted with casters 
—can easily be moved from room to 
room —and is finished in beautiful 
gray enamel so as to harmonize with 
any color scheme. 


Ask for Free Circular 


Fill out and mail the coupon in the 
corner. You will be glad to read a 
com plete description of this wonderful 


Ss 
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radiator in our attractive circular. ‘| 
Dealers Write or Wire y 
The Hulbert Radiator knows no com- ») 
petition. It is sold under an ironclad Y 
guarantee. It is a proven electrical de- Uh 
vice that will rapidly displace old style \ 
wasteful and expensive heating systems. ; 
Ask for information today! (3 
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FREE BOOKLET mantopay py 

SCHEELINE MANUFACTURING CO. a( 

76 TEHAMA STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA () 
Send me FREE information about Hulbert Electric Radiators. M 


Name 


' 
Street or R.F. D r] 
4 City and Siate bs 
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Democracy 


“__of the people, by the people, for the people” 


People of every walk of life, in 
every state in the Union, are repre- 
sented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone System. People from 
every class of telephone users, mem- 
bers of every trade, profession and 
business, as well as thousands of 
trust funds, are partners in this great- 
est investment democracy which is 
made up of the more than 175,000 
stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


If this great body of people 
clasped hands they would form a 
line more than 150 miles long. 
Marching by your door, it would 
take more than 48 hours of cease- 
less tramping for the line to pass. 


This democracy of Bell telephone 
owners is greater in number than the 
entire population of one of our 
states; and more than half of its 
owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone share- 
holder for every 34 telephone sub- 
scribers. No other great industry 
has so democratic a distribution of 
its shares; no other industry is so 
completely owned by the people it 
serves. In the truest sense, the Bell 
System is an organization “‘of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people.” 


It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Bell System gives the best and 
cheapest telephone service to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 








Cdd-a-heard i 


WITH AN 


NECKLACE 


CAsk Your 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


) RESINOL 


Make your little girl happy [i 


Soothing and Healing 


Household Ointment 
for 


Cuts. Burns, Scalds, etc. 
Every home needs it 





Will You Pay 
the Price? 


(Continued from page 31) 


water from the deep lead mines of Victoria, 
directing the destinies of copper mines in 
Queensland and gold and silver mines in 
New Zealand. Aside from this work he was 
entrusted with the job of making a success 
of the Zinc Corporation, a company 
organized by Hoover in New South 
Wales. Loring spent £96,000 before the 
process for recovering zinc, lead and silver 
from old mine tailings was perfected and 
earned profits. But he knew what he 
wanted, and he got it. 

Five years of growing responsibility in 


the South Pacific, and Hoover offered to 
| sell his interest in the company to Loring. 


From London, where the deal was closed, 
the new partner started on his travels to 


| Canada, Burma, Wales, Ceylon, Africa 


and other districts in search of new mining 
properties. 
He returned to California, to his birth 


| place, the scene of his early struggles, the 





Mother Lode, seeking gold developments. 
After twenty years’ absence, he once more 
looked on the old Plymouth property. 

How different was the scene! Where 
had stood the great busy stamp mills, but 
a few rotted timbers remained. Only a 
crumbling brick retort room and smoke 
stack marked the site of the glorious gold 
mine of his youth. 

Loring examined the deserted workings, 
visited other mines along the Mother 
Lode, applied his hard gained knowledge 
of gold ores and came to a conclusion. He 
reported to his partners; the California 
Exploration Company was formed in 
London. He secured an option on the 
Plymouth property and set about rehabi- 
litating it. 

When other mining men saw what he 
was doing they wondered if he had lost 
his careful judgment. Hadn’t the old 
Plymouth about worked out the vein at 
the 1500-foot level when the fire closed the 
mine? Hadn’t the old company failed to 
find values at the lowest level it had gone, 
1600 feet? 

The mine was emptied of water and 
cleaned of its accumulation of débris. 
And then, to the surprise of the skeptical 
ones, the shafts were extended straight 
down through rock that carried no trace 
of gold. Eight hundred feet down they 
went, when a small body of ore was un- 
covered. It was soon exhausted. Loring 
never hesitated. Sinking continued. Down 
2600 feet the drills opened a vein of ore, 
but without “color.” The old-timers 
gloated. No other mine in that region 
was as deep; most of them had exhausted 
their gold at not much more than half the 
depth. What could the man be thinking 
of? 

Loring was not telling his thoughts to 
anybody. He just set his teeth. The 
war and financial depression had come on 
about the time the new stamp mill was 
ready to start, It was impossible to 
transfer money from London. The devel- 
opment of the property had exhausted the 
cash on hand. The future looked dark— 
to everybody but Loring. His orders 


! were, “Go ahead!” 
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At 2750 feet down no pay ore had been 
reached. There was an indebtedness of 
$20,000 now. Would he continue going 
deeper, eating up more money? Evidently 
he would At a depth of over 
30co feet the workers drove their picks 
into a rich vein. Loring had been right. 
And he had let nothing stop him. 

The first month’s run at the revived 
Flymouth made a profit of $14,000; the 
balance of the indebtedness was more than 
wiped out by the next month’s cleanup. 

Loring’s reasoning was good. His 
survey of the Mother Lode formations, 
of working mines in the district, some of 
them below the level reached by the 
original Plymouth company, convinced 
him that in the abandoned workings he 
had the nucleus of a profitable mine. He 
decided that a cross section of the Mother 
Lode would show deep-lying veins of gold 
ore extending clear through the region. 

Other mines followed his lead; at about 
the 3000-foot level they too struck new 
ore bodies. Through his steadfast faith 
that he was right came a revival of mining 
in that part of tte Mother Lode. 

William J. Loring’s success has had 
nothing of luck or chance in it. He paid 
for it. Forty years of work, every day 
spent in perfecting himself in his chosen 
profession, had to result in achievement. 

Forty years of experience, and he 1s 
only fifty-two years old! Of these years 
it is safe to say that he worked practically 
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every day of them. Yet he is far from 
being, or looking, a drudge. ‘There is no 
evidence about him that ten and twelve 
hours a day spent in hard physical toil, 
followed by several hours of mental toil, 
through the greater part of his life, has 
in any way impaired his health. 

His smooth face and keen blue eyes 
carry no story of hardship; his pleasant 
low voice and ease of expression suggest 
nothing of the pick and shovel and double- 
jack. For while he worked with his hands 
he also worked with his brains. Entering 
the mining field as a boy at the age of 
twelve, and never leaving it for so much 
as a week in forty years, he educated 
himself; pulled himself up from the lowest 
rank of physical labor by his own unaided 
efforts; built up a worldwide acquain- 
tanceship with leading mining men; 
handled some of the world’s greatest min- 
ing problems. And he admits that his 
work is pure fun. 

This year he was chosen president of the 
American Mining Congress, the highest 
honor that can be paid a mining engineer. 

William J. Loring’s life story is such a 
one as Oliver Optic would have delighted 
to write. Only Optic’s characters were 
creatures of the writer's imagination. 
Loring is a real-life character of a real-life 
story. 

He knew what he wanted. He was 
willing to pay the price. 

And he didn’t quit until he got it! 





The Pilot of the Flying Star 


(Continued from page 29) 


They caught the floating thing and 
found a light line attached to it, also a 
tin can wrapped in oilskin. The Skipper 
tore it open. 


“Breaking up fast almost in two now 96 
on board no one lost yet heave in on this 
line make heavy one that follows fast main- 
mast watch for another cask with 2 light 
lines splice both ends reeve through block 
show signal when ready. 

Martin, Captain.” 


While they hauled in the first line, two 
men in the dory patrolled the compar- 
atively calm water for the second cask, 
the gull shrieking about them. They 
found it, took it on board, spliced the 
lines, and in ten minutes two women 
stepped out of a life-buoy to which they 
were strapped, to the Star. 

Aching, exhausted, with bleeding hands, 
the men tugged and hauled 

“*There—there’s only—only the skipper 
left now!’ the chief engineer gasped as he 
landed half-drowned on deck 

“Quick!” Thomson reached out to haul. 

“She’s gone, sir,” the mate groaned. 

The dim shape of the mail aes had 
vanished, and the heavy cable lay flat 
on the water. 

No one spoke, and the cries of the gull 
were silenced 

“Out two more dories! 
through, and the gull—” 
checked himself. 





He may get 
Thomson 


Flare after flare was burned; nothing 
could be seen but wreckage that rocked 
heavily within the sheltered place. 

Skipper Ben listened intently. 

Then from far astern, just where the 
huge seas began to rise again, he heard the 
bird’s mournful cry and pulled hard in 
its direction, flare in hand. 

The bird rose a few feet, then dropped 
to the water, rose again and dropped, 
screaming call after call, its pinions 
magnified by contrast with the blackness 
beyond. 

They lifted him carefully to the Star’s 
deck, but Skipper Martin was dead. 


W'! EN the crowd of frightened, pray- 
ing and crying men and women had 
been stowed away in every conceivable 
nook and corner, Skipper Ben went on 
deck and stood by the rail as the last flare 
on board sputtered to its end. 

The wind moaned eerily to the death 
chant of hurtling seas. He looked about 
him, searching for something. 

The familiar cry, but very faint. 

Wings folded, head drooping, the gull 
sat on deck at the foot of the mainmast. 

Tenderly he took the bird in his hands 
and smoothed the graceful feathers. 

“You must be part of God,” he 
whispered hoarsely. “I followed you in. 
Rest tonight and tomorrow go on His 
work agin. Nobody knows but me an’ 
you, an’ J believe.” 
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One Man’s 
First Pipeful 


The following letter tells a good-luck story: 


L. C. LAY 
Waco, Texas 
1115 South 4th Street 
November 26, 1920. 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen: 

When I smoked my first pipeful of Edgeworth 
some six months ago, I was something like the 
old maid, who was carried to the park and kissed 
for the first time. As the story goes she remarked: 
“Do it again, for there is something I like about 
it.’ And so was my experience with Edgeworth. 

I am a commercial artist, and draw “Phoolish 
Phellows’’ for my daily nourishment. When 
drawing pictures I have always smoked constantly 
And I have found in Edgeworth a little keener 
satisfaction, a little more abiding contentment, 
than I had known before I discovered this remark- 
able tobacco. 





That was some six months ago, and there is 
still that ever-present s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g I |-i-k-e 
a-b-o-u-t i-t that won’t wear off. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed) L. C. Lay. 


To prepare a tobacco that many pipe 
smokers will welcome as a discovery six 
months after they have 
lighted up the first 
pipeful, is something 
well worth doing. 











Perhaps more than 
once a_ pipe-smoker 
chances up next to a 
smoking tobacco that 
seems a Jot better than 
the sort he has 
-een smoking. 

But a few days 
or a few weeks or 
a few months 
later, it doesn’t 
seem to smoke 
quite so good. 

Now, a good 
smoking tobacco 
has got to seem like a discovery not only at the 
first pull at the pipe, but on through the years. 

Edgeworth seems to keep on being regarded 
as a discovery by smokers months and years 
after they begin smoking it. 

We would like you to test it. 

Simply write on a post-card your name and 
address, then that of the dealer filling your 
smoking needs, and we will send you samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited to 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed come in small pocket-size packages, 
in attractive tin humidors and glass jars, and 
in economical in-between quantities for smok- 
ers desiring more than a small package, yet 
not quite the humidor size. For the free 
samples, address Larus & Brother Co., 36 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Feet that are tired 
and sore from long 
hours of standing 
soon become rested 
and refreshed by 
gently rubbing them 
with Absorbine, Jr. 


A hot foot-bath containing 
a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
will have a delightfully 
soothing effect on weary feet 
at the close of a stren- 
uous day. 
$1.25 a bottle at your drug- 


gist’s or postpaid. A liberal 
trial bottle sent for 10c. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 























Skin Tortured Babies Seep 
‘Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. For sam my 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 


BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with-great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests, tired, 
dusty, work- strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 





























An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If on want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, =| hair, do by all means get rid 
of dand for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, ‘and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Isador Sits In 


(Continued from page 34) 


whom he either failed to notice or did not 


know. As Isador turned for a look at 
the jester, Jerry frantically signaled 
caution. 


“Just the man I want to see, Sammy. 
Mr. Snow, meet Sam Drury. Sammy, 
Mr. Snow has just told me he wants Miss 
Dillon on a contract.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Snow. 
Say, that gag of yours about the long step 
upward sure’s a bear!” Evidently Jerry’s 
cautioning signals were being heeded by 
the quickwitted Mr. Drury. “You got 
the movie world talking about you. The 
wise guys are cracking jokes about it 
already. That’s what you want. A 
good natured jolly. ’S all publicity. ’S 
what you want, publicity. Aint I right, 
Jerry?” 

“Surest thing. I told Mr. Snow you 
got to get people talking about you in the 
movies.” 

“Lookahere,” stuttered Isador, “I 
aint said nothink about wanting Miss 
Dillon on a contract.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Snow,” hastily 
interrupted Sammy, “‘you needn’t worry. 
I’m wise. I'll deliver her to you at the 
right figure, no raisin’ the ante just 
because I know you wanta have ’er. 
You’re among friends now!” 

“But I don’t know—” 
nearly choking Mr. Snow. 

“Oh, but you will the minute you see 
her. Couldn’t help spotting her for the 
right party, could he, Sammy? Tell you 
what! You get her into your office, 
Sammy, round four this afternoon to meet 
Mr. Snow special. Fix up a little write- 
up for the papers and get a cameraman 
for a still or two.” 

“T getcha! Big stuff! ‘Motion Pic- 
ture Magnate signs up Noted Star,’ right 


essayed the 


below your picture, Mr. Snow. Can you 
see it on the front page? Leave it to me. 
See you at four, Mr. Snow. Glad to 


And 


J ” 
met you. As you were, Jerry. 


Sammy tripped away. 
[". was thus Mr. Snow acquired his first 

piece of property,” a star. For let 
it be here stated that Mr. Jerry Hoff- 
man’s wiles were quite equal to smother- 
ing all Isador’s doubts and objections and 
bringing him to sign, in Sammy’s office 
that afternoon, a contract that bound 
Snow Productions, Inc. to throw its 
brightest calcium upon a luminary whose 
stellar capacities were questionable, to 
say the least. 

In a fashion similar though even less 
combatted, Isador invested in other 
“pieces of property.’ Bertram Rollins 
became Fay Dillon’s slightly less brilliant 
and somewhat cheaper co-star. A director, 
Tom Donovan, was induced to renounce 
an alleged contented and_ masterful 
inactivity in which he superbly awaited a 
proper, wide enough opening for his 
to become the human dynamo 


genius, 
that would start the Snow Movies 
moving, at a thousand a week. 


Time had been, in a not distant past, 
when a thirty-week year, at forty per, had 
represented the opulence of Croesus to 
Mr. Donovan. What a golden oppor- 
tunity have the movies spelled to the 


many Donovans of life! Before the days 
of celluloid, Broadway was trod by a 
regiment of men that were no carpenters 
yet wrought with hammer, saw and 
batten back stage; that were no actors 
yet doubled in several small parts (out 
of town); that were no stage directors 
yet occasionally would conduct an off 
rehearsal or coach belatedly substituted 
dramatis personae in their lines. They 
might hold the book or act as stage 
manager’s assistant while in town. More 
frequently they were those individuals of 
many duties and roustabout activities, 
road managers, that took the road com- 
panies barnstorming. They were jacks of 
all trades connected with play producing, 
masters of none. Now the bolder among 
them have become picture directors at 
fancy salaries. 

Tom Donovan was one of _ these. 
Authority had made a martinet of him. 
Success and opulence had made him so 
independent that he’d go against his own 
decisions just to show nothing nor nobody 
could boss him. This when people 
agreed with his decisions. If they dis- 
agreed, his went through right or wrong. 
On the set or on the lot Tom was the law, 
he was. 


HE selection of a California studio soon 
to be opened, of the staff for the New 
York studio, of the press department, the 
cast, equipment, distribution — every- 
thing was arranged, for, on and without 
Mr. Snow, by Tom Donovan and Jerry 
Hoffman. Everything except the first 
script and the scenarist-continuity man. 
The first script had been “‘purchased” 
for Snow Productions, Inc., immediately 
at the start by Jerry himself. It was, he 
told Isador, by the greatest of all writers 
living or dead, Bill Shakespeare, and its 
working title was “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Some changes of course would have to be 
made. Even Billy did not know the in- 
tricacies of studio script requirements as 
Jerry knew them. But Jerry could not 
run every department, therefore he’d 
hire a continuity man to work strictly 
under his personal supervision. 

Isador himself, during one of Jerry’s 
absences from the studio, was the first to 
see, talk to and be favorably impressed 
by Will Daly, scenarist. Will was a free 
lance scribe, at times flirtatiously inclined 
toward a pay envelope and just now crav- 
ing excitement and new impressions. He 
breezed into the studio office on an off 
chance. He charmed Isador with a quo- 
tation, badly twisted, to the effect that 
he who would make good movies should 
live alone close to nature and drink water 
from a wooden bowl. 

To Isador it sounded like good business 
sense, better anyhow than Jerry’s hectic, 
very unalone life far from nature and 
Jerry’s potations from a certain silver 
flask. He enagaged Daly to do contin- 
uity. Jerry approved. It was policy to 
let Snow have his way once in a while, and 
there would be lots of chance to crab 
Daly’s little game if he should not prove 
amenable to Jerry’s authority. 

Of course “Romeo and Juliet” would 
never do for the subject of the first super 
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feature on the list of Snow Productions. 
But having “purchased” it to tide him- 
self over a temporary embarrassment, 
Jerry had to find a way to reject it. For- 
tunately a company doing classics then 
had just released a filmed version of the 
play. Isador having laboriously ac- 
quainted himself with the story of the 
first script picked for production by his 
general manager, was diplomatically 
shunted off to an exhibition of the ver- 
sion just released by the rival concern. 

He went, he saw, he conquered the 
difficulty. Next day at the studio he con- 
ferred with Jerry, Donovan and Daly and 
delivered himself of this immortal de- 
cision: ‘‘Gents,” he said, ‘‘that feller Billy 
Shakespeare is a crook. He sells us the 
script ‘Romeo and Juliet” what first he 
sold to a competitor already what got it 
on ahead of us. But we should worry. 
Daly here should take the script and fix 
it up to the minute with an airyplane 
scene where the feller has the girl on the 
balcony, and we'll fillum it and call it 
“The Curse of the Capulets,’ or some- 
think.” 

Donovan “saw” Jerry afterward, pri- 
vately. The transaction taking place in 
that—to Jerry—painful little session 
persuaded Donovan to keep the peace of 
silence. Daly, less “wise’’ and more taken 
with the humor of the situation, prepared 
for Isador the up-to-the-minute version 
of the tragedy. It was a work of art, a 
pippin, with airplane, motorcars, villains, 
ructions, police and a happy ending. 
Isador said the thing was immense and 
felt grievously hurt when Daly, imme- 
diately after completing the stunt, 
promptly and emphatically quit. 





Meanwhile the brand new glittering | 


sign on Broadway nightly flashed I. Snow, 
President, into the lurid sky. Dailies and 
trade periodicals swarmed with write-ups 
chronicling Isador’s plans and modestly 
proclaimed intentions to introduce busi- 
ness methods into the movies and to stop 
not at one step, but to take many a one 
and a long step upward in the industry. 
Back out? Perish the thought. Isador 
had to go through! 


P in their lair, which overlooked the 
Rialto where it slants southward into 
a mere commercial stretch, the writing 
partners Moncrieff and Hayes were do- 
ing sums. The strains of Tin Pan Alley 
beat upon their ears. But music was not 
in their souls. The sums that they were 
doing proved that their private expendi- 
tures far outran the partnership income. 
Hootch was rising hourly. Charlie, their 
factotum, the highest salaried office boy 
in New York when he was paid, which 
was rarely, had changed the noon hour 
query from ‘‘Where do we eat?” to ‘When 
do we eat?” 
“T’ve got it!’ Hayes catapulted out of 
the morris chair. Hayes was the partner 


who “got” things, Moncrieff the one who | 


worked them out between drinks. ““Watch 
this hunch of mine,” Hayes exulted. 
“Charlie, dig up some scripts from the 


morgue and our press notices. I’m going | 


to sell Snow!” 

Why repeat the wearying variation of 
a selfsame process? Via several discus- 
sions at Astor lunches, dinners, suppers, 
and sessions at the studio office, by dint of 
bull and loud fanfares of stale press no- 
tices, Moncrieff and Hayes were retained 
to supply scripts for the super features 








Illustrated 
Hand-rubbed mahogany finish clock 
for desk or dresser. Dependable thirty 
hour movement. Height 5 inches and 
width 8 inches. 





New thin model; thirty hour contin- 
uous alarm. Height 634 inches, with 
artistic radium hands and dial. 








Hand-rubbed mahogany finish clock 
for desk or dresser. p on thirty 
hour movement. Height 5 inches and 
width 8 inches. 





Rich mahogany finish, hand-rubbed 
clock, with eight day pendulum type 


movement and Normandy chimes. 


Height 10 inches and width 20 inches. 


YES sparkle with a glow of glad- 

ness when the mystery of a 
tantalizing package resolves itself 
into the pleasant face and faithful 
hands of a Gilbert Clock for the 
mantel or dressing table. Year in 
and year out it will faithfully and 
truly tell the hours. No gift can 


bring more instant pleasure, or more 
lasting satisfaction. 


For more than a century this com- 
pany has been making clocks at 
Winsted—clocks both silent and with 
voices. There are many Gilbert 
Clocks to choose from—clocks with 
plain or radium dials, Cathedral 
gongs, Normandy chimes, and busi- 
nesslike alarm clocks. 


Allare worthy products of a group of 
people who have been clock makers 
for generations. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Winsted, Conn. 
“‘Makers of good clocks since 1807’’ 
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filming in the plants of Snow Productions, 
Inc. Isador could not conclude otherwise 
than that he had two real top-notchers 
writing for him. At least, statements to 
that effect, purported to be his quoted 
words, followed interminably in the press. 


NOW Productions, Inc. first super 

feature was nearing completion. Scene 
by scene the reels rolled up to miles of 
footage. Week by week expenses rolled 
up to tens and tens of thousands. But 
the press department buzzed with fren- 
zied pre-release publicity work. It can 
not be denied that Isador was getting a 
kick out of it: here and there along Broad- 
way people began to point him out and 
even nod to him. 

Isa- 


Isador Sits In: 


man, woman or child starred or featured 
in this outfit besides myself. You told me 
you ran this studio. You got no right to 
let your bank roll run you and cut down 
my starring rep. ” This from Dillon pri- 
vately to Jerry! 

And the increased production project 
was delayed from day to day, dismaying 
Isador until what soul he had rose in re- 
volt. He suspected Dillon, tried persua- 
sion on her, but his clumsy advances 
being contemptuously repelled roused 
only his own latent and hopeless ardor. 

Then, when a few hundred feet more of 
the first feature remained to be taken, 
Donovan walked out. A _ particularly 
irking trespass Jerry against the 


Richard Bentinck 


Sunset Magazine, 
December, 1921’ 


work to do that would keep him far into 
the night. 

It so chanced that, Mrs. Isador’s cook 
having quit that day, Isador found his 
family waiting to be taken out to dine. 
At the restaurant of their choice Isador, 
glancing over his menu, saw Jerry and 
Dillon, with the tenderest of cross table 
handclasps, chummily dining in a shel- 
tered corner of the room. 

Yet, the next day, the close-ups con- 
tinued. Also Jerry continued to plead a 
heavy row with Dillon. 


Core out unwontedly early one morn- 
ing, Daly noticed a familiar looking 
limousine standing at the curb before his 
apartment house. Look- 
ing round as he de- 





But—whenever 


scended his frontsteps, 





dor entered the studio 
he would see expensive 
members of the cast 
hanging round, joshing, 
playing the ukulele or 
stud poker. Retakes, 
changes, fake shots, sub- 
stitutions for Dillon who 
temperamentally quit 
each time Jerry hadn’t 
smiled or Donovan had 
growled or a_ stunt 
seemed strenuous 
enough to jar off her 
make-up, interfered with 
business. Hour after 
hour the whole works 
would be idle (overhe2d 
going on just the same), 
while Fay Dillon was 
sitting for stills, ever 
more stills which, with 
appropriate articles 
about her wonderful 
personality or the diet 
of her pet lizard, would 
appear in the papers. 
“Now Jerry, I gotta 
have a couple more stills 
of this pose,” Dillon 








Green Pastures 
By Ethel Brooks Stillwell 


I have a sister who writes poetry. 
White hands she has, and quiet dream-filled eyes; 
A calm slow smile, and burnished hair that lies 

O’er her smooth brow in bright waves comelily. 

The things she writes are things I fain would write: 
Rich tapestries of woven thoughts and words, 
Like stars in lofty purity; like birds 

In lilting melody and sure-winged flight. 


My soul is weary with a weight of song 
That I shall never write. 
My tired hands are busy all day long, 
My inspirations wither ere they flower. 
Yet sometimes in my sister’s eyes I see 
A wistful shade, when small hands hinder me. 


I have no hour. 


he saw a short stout 
brown -derbied, _ blue- 
overcoated, red- faced 
person frantically ring- 
ing and knocking at the 
tradesmen’s entrance. It 
proved to be Isador exe- 


cuting a hurry call for 
him. 
Isador rushed him 


into the waiting limou- 
sine and to the usual 
hostelry on Broadway. 
“T want you should go 
in with me, Daly,” Isa- 
dor concluded when the 
whole sordid tale of his 
woes, and of Jerry’s 
culminating duplicity to 
boot, had been told. 
“T’m through with Hoff- 
man. He’s gotta take 
that Dillon woman away 
with him too. If you 
say yes, you're in charge 
from today on. Only 
don’t show up till to- 
morrow. I gotta chase 
Jerry out today.” 

“Do I clean house?” 











would cry. “Why, Bert 





Rollins hogged_ the 

camera all through that 

scene. And look at the close-ups he’s 
getting. Moncrieff and Hayes are a piece 
of cheese. Don’t they know I am the 
star? Then why don’t they write in 
close-ups for me? Tom Donovan don’t 
know how to treat a lady.’ 

Off she’d fly to her dressing-room, there 
to be followed by Jerry. It would take 
him hours, apparently, to persuade her 
back to the set. Meanwhile Donovan 
would stand off sneering silently. ‘When 
they returned Jerry would usurp his place 
and direct a few gratuitous close-ups and 
stills of Dillon. Then Donovan would 
violently tear his hair. 

To Isador’s thrifty, industrially efficient 
mind these frequent and prolonged stand- 
stills were a horror. Plant, machinery, 
equipment, high salaried staff, higher 
salaried actors and actresses idling be- 
tween shots! Why could not these idlers 
be grouped into another producing unit, 
two maybe, and two, three pictures be 
run at one time to keep the plant running 
at least sixteen hours of the twenty-four! 

“Sure we will,” said Jerry. “Operating 
expenses will run up, but we’ll get bigger 
returns. I’ll run a series of featurettes.’ 

“Now, Jerry, lay off on that stuff. | 
am not going to have one other person, 


directorial authority had broken the 
camel’s back. The nearly finished pro- 
duction was without a director. 

In the resulting jazz Jerry saw his 
chance to give Dillon her long cried for 
monopoly of the camera. He declared 
that he would pull Isador out of the hole 
by directing the balance himself. Of the 
remaining footage at least two-thirds con- 
sisted of close-ups of Dillon, singly. 
Grossly bold display of her figure and the 
whiteness of her limbs against black vel- 
vet added a certain kind of interest to 
Jerry’s way with the finale that saved it 
from falling utterly flat. 

A few nights before the last inch of film 
was shot Isador called on Dillon in her 
dressing-room suite to remonstrate with 
her about the close-ups. The cast had 
rebelled. Jerry had shrewdly pleaded a 
row with her for the same‘cause, which 
would make his arguing worse than use- 


less. Secure in the possession of her con- 


tract, Dillon first led on, then flaunted 
Isador. He left, feeling futile and dis- 
consolate. 


He found Jerry in the studio office. 
“ll drive you uptown, Jerry,” Isador 
offered, “‘gotta talk over this Dillon busi- 
ness with you.” Jerry declined, claiming 


was all Daly inquired. 
“Anythink you want!” 

“You're on!”” 

Daly rather liked the idea of making 
pictures. He was an educated man, an 
author and playwright of some note. And 
he believed in the movies. 

That day he nosed round a bit. He 
learned that Bertram Rollins was already 
signed up to start work for another film 
as soon as the Snow Productions super 
feature he was engaged in would be fin- 
ished. Also that he considered the latter 
engagement detrimental to his reputation. 
Another star or two, at liberty and of the 
caliber Daly wanted for such productions 
as he intended to make for Isador, both 
emphatically if kindly declined to associate 
themselves with Snow Productions, Inc. 

“Tell you what, Will,” a third told him, 
“that company is no worse than the ruck 
of them, I know. But they have not even 
the record of successes—take that for 
what it’s worth—that the older com- 
panies at least have. You may do won- 
ders with that new company and revolu- 
tionize the movies into art and cleanliness. 
Then again your bankroll may evaporate 
or jump back among his little friends. Tie 
up with a standard outfit, old man, why 
don’t you? Even if we know the standard 
is all we know it isn’t.” 











Somehow Daly collected a fair cast, a 
capable director, a tolerable script. Four 
weeks of hard work saw the second of 
Snow Productions nearing completion. 

While the sign on Broadway continued 
to glitter, the vacuous blurbs in the 
papers had ceased. Such brief notices as 
did appear merely called attention to 
the forthcoming production. Daly’s 
own name, at hisown insistence, was never 
mentioned. But neither was Isador’s. 

Isador’s visits to the studio grew rare. 
A week came that he did not appear at all. 
Word was sent that he was out of town on 
glove business. That night at his club 
Daly heard the authentic rumor that 
Moncrieff and Hayes were to take hold 
of Snow Productions, Inc., reorganize its 
policy and staff, and take two steps upward 
where only one had been taken before. 

Daly found Isador at home in the ten- 
room apartment all right, when he called 
an hour later. Isador stoutly denied the 
rumor. He called in momma and Hor- 
tense, the latter bringing in her pink rib- 
boned manuscripts of movie scenarios. 
“We don’t need no Moncrieff and Hayes 
stuff with all them waitink for us,” Isador 
grinned with a playful wink at his 
daughter’s offerings. 

“Oh, Mr. Daly, do you really think you 
could use them still? They were mostly 
written for Bertram Rollins,” said Hor- 
tense. 

Daly fled. Many things happened the 
next day to strengthen the rumor he had 
heard as well as the impression made by 
Isador’s attitude of the night before, that 
some queer game was being played. In 
the .afternoon Moncrieff and Hayes 
stalked in. 

“Sure, we have a contract with Snow 
dated day before yesterday. Twelve 
super features. Heard about the one he’s 
statesrighting? That was ours. It’s a 
bear. But you got to watch Isador—he 
says he’s bringing business methods into 
the films. Can’t tell what he’s going to 
do next. Come up to our office. We can 
talk confidentially there. He might catch 
us together here any minute.” 

“Would you mind showing me that con- 
tract—at your office?” Daly inquired. 

“Absolutely. We're not kidding. We 
feel like we were sitting up with the 
corpse. Say, Daly, why did you cut out 
that guy Snow's write-ups? That’s 
where you lose out!”’ 

So they went crosstown in Hayes’ 
sedan. A traffic jam halted them oppo- 
site the Astor. In a window, sitting 
chummily in deep converse at a table, 
were Isador and Jerry. 

“We're all interred,” said Moncrieff 
gloomily. 


“VES, gentlemen, we have patched up our 

differences,” Jerry stated pleasantly. 
“Mr. Snow and I will continue Snow Pro- 
ductions, Inc. Everything will remain 
like it has been since I left. I may make 
a change or two to secure my policy. But, 
hell, when two fellers have made money 
like Snow and me done, aint it foolish we 
should split?” This with a pat on Snow’s 
back. 

“Sure think,” said Snow. 


T! TE Dillon jade is still starring for Snow 
Productions, Inc. Moncrieff and Hayes 
provided some of the lurid vehicles to dis- 
play her much advertised talents and 














Hanes 5 Big Features 
(Shirts and Drawers) 

] Hanes StauNcH Exastic SHOULDERS made with 
service-doubling lap seam. They fit right, with lots 
of give for every motion. 

2 Hanes Evastic Knit Couiarette lays flat and snug. 
Keeps cold winds out and holds its shape. 

3 Hanes Exastic Currs are made far stronger and 








better than the usual cuff. They fit the wrists firmly; 
they won't flare and won’t rip from the sleeve. 
Hanes 38-Button SATEEN WAISTBAND means real com- 
fort-fit in drawers. Made of sturdy sateen, double- 
sewed, long wear is sure. 

Extra Gusset 1N Leos assuring better fit and longer 
service. You'll appreciate the extra comfort. 


GUARANTEED VALUE— 
that’s the word behind 
HANES Underwear 


Hanes Winter Underwear comes to you at the lowest prices in 
years—with the assurance that it will give long wear—or you 
get your money back! That promise is the Hanes guarantee! 

We know Hanes Underwear! We know what wear and comfort 
you'll get from those Hanes features shown in the illustration. 

Every operation in the manufacture of Hanes Underwear— 
spinning the yarn, knitting, cutting and tailoring, are done 
according to Hanes standards—standards that have made Hanes 
the most popular men’s underwear in America! 

See the Hanes line at your dealer’s! And remember—there 
have been tremendous reductions in Hanes prices. There’s the 
longest measure in value in those heavyweight union suits, and 
shirts and drawers. You can see that with half an eye! And 
the mediumweight silk-trimmed union suit has won the admira- 
tion of thousands of extra warm-blooded men and indoor workers. 

Union Suits for Boys—The sturdily made union suits for 
boys are the finest winter underwear you can put a youngster 
into. Made in two weights, medium and extra heavy—2 to 16 
years. Two to 4 year sizes have drop seat. 

Always look for the Hanes label when you buy. 


Re 





Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely — 
every thread, stitch and but 
ton. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you 
a new garment if any seam 
breaks. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you with Hanes, 
write us immediately. 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nowe Sunvmwr-\ou'00 want bo yoear Manes Nainseok Vien Swit! j 














Ready-Cut 


HOMES 
at 20%Saving 


The Pacific Ready-Cut 
System enables you to 
buy your home at whole- 
sale cost. Our million- 
dollar purchasing power. 
systematized method of 
cutting the material to 
finished lengths at the 
factory and shipping 
direct to Consumer— 
means a saving to you of 
15% to 30% labor, eli- 
mination of waste and 
finest quality lumber de- 
livered at less cost than 
your local prices. Your 
ome erected costs 20% 





Trerace 








28-OX 7-0" 
Ciment Floor 


i 





Homes of Any Size 


Price for home pictured 
includes ready-cut ma- 
terial, shingles, Redwood 
siding, interior mill 
work, hardware, paint, 
screens, etc. Free plans. 
Homes of any size ship- 





less. 15,000 Pacific ped to any destination. 


Home owners have 
saved money. 


Send 50¢ jor : 
Book of 100 Designs} 


Our new 144-page volume pictures 
100 selected designs, each accom- 
panied by blue print floor plans, 
specifications and prices. Gives 
full details about Pacific System--- 
shows how you can buy cheaper than 
your local lumber prices. 













PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES Inc 


1338 So: Hill St. Los Angeles Cal. 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 
, CREAM 
is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin: Used as a mas- 
Sage it overcomes dryness 
and the tendency to wrinkle. 
Also takes out the sting 


and soreness caused by 
wind, tan and sunburn. 


Prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Cream 60c, Lotion 
Soap 30c. 


’ PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
N. Y. Office—Bush Terminal Sales Bidg. 















> CATARRHAL JELLY 
For Head—Nose— Throat 


will make life worth living. For 
30 years KONDON’S has been do- 
ing good. You cannot afford not 
to know KONDON’S. Get asmall 
tube today from your druggist, or 
ask us for sample and literature. 


Enough for 20 treatments Free 


KONDON, Minneapolis, Minn. 














OPAL BEADS and GEMS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
direct from Importer at bargain prices. Just completed most ex- 
quisite Australian opal necklace on Coast. Retail value $6,000.00 
My price $3,000 00. Gems from $2.50 to $250.00. I feature opals 
because the opal is the one jewel which cannot be successfully 
imitated. Send for catalogue. 


Geoffrey Quin, 1637 Hyde Street, San Francisco, California 
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charms. Jerry and Isador continue on 
their bickering way, at daggers’ points 
during the expenses-paying period, bosom 
friends again when the melon is cut. 

The glittering sign on Broadway still 
flashes I. Snow, President against the 
night sky, and blurbs exalting him and his 
“properties” continue in the papers. 


Movies keep on drooling out of the Snow 
New York and California studios, making 
us, of the audience, wonder who some,of 
those producers are. 

Yes, there are many Isadors—and still 
more Jerries. Can we go on blithely, 
blindly trusting in their judgment of 
“what the public wants?” 





The Courage 


of the West 


(Continued from page 26) 


Of course the veins of copper ore in 
Butte hill have.not been worked out. For 
many years to come Butte will continue 
to produce copper on the accustomed 
scale. The ore is there, the shafts have 
been sunk, the hoists are ready, every 
factor entering into production is prepared 
for instant work. Nothing is lacking but 
markets. And they will come back. It is 
only a question of time until the present 
surplus of a billion pounds of copper is 
used up, until Europe sees the light and 
settles down to real work. In the mean- 
time, though, the hanging-on process is 
tough, both for the miners, the mine 
owners and the business men who have 
been supplying their needs, not to men- 
tion the mining engineers, office employes, 
smelter workers and railroad men _ re- 
moved from the pay rolls when the copper 
industry collapsed completely, when the 
lead-silver mines reduced their output 
fifty per cent. 

Many of the unemployed in summer 
and fall found work on the farms; literally 
thousands of miners went into the moun- 
tains prospecting, obtaining a large part of 
their food with gun and rod. But winter 
forced them back into cities and towns 
where their number was increased by 
accessions from logging camps and lumber 
mills. During the first three months of 
1922 the job of caring for the unemployed 
will present a serious problem for the In- 
land Empire. 

Throughout the seven-hundred-mile 
stretch of territory from the Cascades to 
eastern Montana the processes of pro- 
duction were moving in low gear this fall, 
yet no one was really discouraged. In 
true Western spirit they all met adversity 
with a smile and got ready for the inevit- 
able upturn. They knew that the im- 
mense resources of the Inland Empire 
could not and would not be allowed per- 
manently to lie fallow. Having this con- 
fident knowledge they proceeded while 
in the trough of the generation’s worst de- 
pression to plan and promote the most 
audacious and the largest single irrigation 
project in the world. 

Look at Mr. W.H. Bull’s graphic pres- 
entation of this project’s main features 
on page 26. They are simple. The great 
body of almost level land in the lower part 
of the picture, lying in the wide arc de- 
scribed by the Columbia before it defi- 
nitely turns west through the mountains 
to the sea, is bottom of the vast lake that 
once covered the entire region between 
the Cascades and the Rockies. Before the 
waters receded after the Columbia broke 
through the Cascade range, they de- 


posited sediment and silt enough to pro- 
duce crops indefinitely without fertiliza- 
tion. But the lowest and best portions of 
this ancient lake bed have an annual rain- 
fall of only six to eight inches. Except for 
pasture they are worthless. With irri- 
gation their output will be worth a hun- 
dred dollars or more per acre every year. 

The Columbia contains an abundance 
of water to irrigate ten times the available 
land, but the river runs at the bottom of a 
deep cafion and, owing to a forty-foot 
fluctuation in its level between high and 
low water, pumping plants have not been 
successful even for small areas adjacent 
to and not very high above the river. 
Now the engineers propose to go high up 
in the northeast, divert a large part of the 
flow of the Pend Oreille river before it 
reaches the Columbia, carry it in canals 
and tunnels straight across the country to 
the upper end of the dry Columbia Basin 
and distribute it by gravity over a million 
and three-quarters irrigable acres. In- 
cluding water storage, canals, tunnels and 
distributing mains, the cost of the system 
at present prices is estimated at nearly 
$250,000,000 or about $145 per acre. The 
Bonnie Lake tunnel which is to carry as 
much water as the normal flow of the 
Snake or Merrimac through the interven- 
ing range of hills, will have a length of 
nearly eighteen miles; each one of the two 
horseshoe-shaped bores is to have a height 
of thirty-three feet and the water will 
rush through them at a speed of eight or 
nine miles per hour. Across the Spokane 
river in the city limits of Spokane the 
Pend Oreille water is to be carried in a 
gigantic aqueduct of reinforced concrete. 
Many cafions are to be crossed by send- 
ing the water through steel pipes down 
one side and up the other. ‘The largest 
pipes will be twenty-three feet in diame- 
ter, big enough to hold a box car, and 
four of them will be needed to handle the 
full volume of the main canal. The cost 
of one double-bore tunnel alone will reach 
nearly $40,000,000, and half a dozen in- 
verted siphons will cost over $2,000,000 
apiece. 

At first glance the magnitude and cost 
of the project, the unprecedented, un- 
approached size of the canal, the tunnels 
and other works, the enormous quantity 
of water to be carried more than a hun- 
dred miles in a single ditch make the 
project appear—well, let us be mild and 
say visionary. I have heard harsher 
terms applied to it. 

Most big enterprises are denounced at 
their inception as visionary and imprac- 
tical. J. J. Hill’s construction of the Great 
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Northern was considered a fool venture; 
eminent geologists said the Panama Canal 
would be blocked half the time by slides; 
the irrigation of the Colorado Desert, 


’ where 60,000 people now find ample sup- 


port, was considered a heat-crazed pro- 
moter’s hellasinaiion. The Columbia 
Basin Project is no exception. The North- 
western woods and the Washington 
bureaus are full of people who say it can’t 
bedone. They object to a tunnel eighteen 
miles long, to numerous other engineering 
features because they are larger or longer 
than the accepted standard, forgetting 
that the construction of New York’s Cats- 
kill aqueduct involved far more difficult 
engineering problems. 

Also they do not believe that the project 
can be financed. A quarter of a billion 
looks stupendous to them, yet ten annual 
bond issues of twenty-five millions each, 
payment of interest and principal being 
guaranteed by the land owners, the state 
and the Federal governments, would sup- 
ply the necessary capital. And if it were 
financed and built, whence would the 
settlers come? 

Right now, fifteen years before the first 
trickle of water can possibly reach the 
area to be reclaimed, speculators and pro- 
moters and plain land sharks are success- 
fully selling Columbia Basin acreage to 
the tribe which replenishes its number at 
the rate of one every sixty seconds. Which 
brings us to the one serious drawback— 
the high cost of the water system per acre. 

The supply and distributing system of 
the Columbia Basin project will cost a 
minimum of $150 per acre, to which must 
be added the cost of the farm laterals and 
the expense of preparing the land for irri- 
gation. Before the settler is ready to 
grow crops, his investment in the water 
system will reach $200 an acre. The U.S. 
Reclamation Service, having reclaimed 
1,500,000 acres so far, has averaged far 
below $100 an acre, for which amount it 
not only supplied the water system but on 
several projects put in drainage ditches 
as well. And the Reclamation Service 
settlers pay no interest; they merely re- 
turn the capital whereas the Columbia 
Basin project will have to meet a mini- 
mum of $15,000,000 a year in interest 
alone at the start. 

Can the Columbia Basin settler meet 
this charge plus the cost of operation and 

maintenance, plus the amortization in- 
stalments on the principal, plus the in- 
terest on the short-term loans which are 
necessary to provide him with houses, 
barns, stock and implements? 

The answer to this question is a large, 
round, emphatic NO—unless the State of 
Washington does two things: it must work 
out a plan of helping to select, finance and 
direct the activities of the settlers along 
the lines worked out by Elwood Mead in 
California, and it must take immediate 
steps to stop speculation in Columbia 
Basin lands, speculation which through 
successive increases in the price of the raw 
land will break the overloaded back of the 
project. 

Financing the settlers’ productive op- 
erations will not present insuperable 
difficulties, especially if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should place 20,000 farms of forty 
acres each at the disposition of ex-service 
men, but to keep the price of the dry land 
within reasonable limits the State of 
Washington must change its attitude 
toward irrigation, must realize that 







































Ao is 
the Lucky One? 


When a box of Vogan’s Brazil Nuts 
hangs on the Christmas tree it is the 
spot of interest. 


Who will be the lucky one? 


You may be sure some one is going to be 
mightily pleased—also that a thoughtful giver 
has been about. 


Brazil Nuts, with their crisp, delicately-flavor- 
ed meat, are always a pleasure, but when rolled 
in rich cream filling, then dipped in smoothest 
chocolate—they become a rare delight. 


Stores in the West known for} quality candies 
are displaying Vogan’s Brazil Nuts package as 
a holiday feature. 


In case you cannot find Vogan’s Brazil Nuts at 
your dealer’s, we will send full pound package, 
prepaid, to any address in the U. S., for $1.50. 


Remember, the genuine bears the name Vogan 
on each piece. 


VOGAN CANDY CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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irrigation enterprises financed by the 
public are primarily for public beneftt, not 
for the private profit of the promoters. 

As an example of the prevailing atti- 

tude this is what happened in one of the 

dry counties covered by the Columbia 
Basin project: When the Columbia Basin 
Commission published its report, a coterie 
of public officials, editors and politicians 
in this county bought up the tax titles to 
approximately 13,000 acres of land, pay- 
ing from six to eleven cents per acre. 
Within six months most of the land had 
been resold to the Middle West at three 
to five dollars per acre. 

In Spokane today speculators are find- 
ing numerous victims willing to pay $15 
to $50 per acre for land which probably 
will never receive a drop of water from 
the project. In Seattle and Tacoma other 
promoters are doing a similar business. If 
this area does receive water, the price of 
the raw land should under no circum- 
stances exceed the present maximum 
value of the best tracts, fifteen dollars per 
acre, scaling down to three dollars for the 
poorer soil in remote districts. 

It will not be easy to do away with 
speculation in the vast area of privately 
owned Columbia Basin land through state 
action. In fact, the past record of the 
Olympic lawmakers in irrigation matters 
is so black that it is doubtful if any action 
would be taken even if it were easy to stop 
speculation. To judge from past per- 
formances, the legislators of Washington 
rather like speculation and speculators. 

A New Start 

They created a Reclamation Com- 
mission nearly three years ago and gave 
this body about half a million a year for 
ten years. The commission in a short 
time was dominated by two men, an irri- 
gation engineer and promoter and an ex- 
bank clerk who by accident had become 
state treasurer. [he other members washed 
their hands of the commission’s doings. 

The first big project pushed by the 
commission involved the construction of 
a tunnel eleven miles long to carry water 
to an area so small that the total cost of a 
water right would exceed $400 an acre. 
In addition the commissioners obligingly 
bought or contracted to buy the bonds of 
various irrigation districts which had been 
unable to find anybody willing to pay real 
money for them. When the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review last January turned 
the light of publicity upon the doings of 
the Reclamation Commission, the legis- 
lature then in session promptly abolished 
that body. 

It did more. It repealed the old law and 
passed a brand new statute governing the 
formation and operation of irrigation dis- 


The Courage of the West: 






tricts. It had to be done. Under the old 
law many irrigation districts had been 
organized but, as they were not under 
adequate state supervision and as the 
directors of the district could just about 
do as they pleased, not a dollar’s worth of 
bonds had ever been bought by banks, 
bond houses or investors. They would 
not touch these securities, and with good 
reason. Had not the directors of one big 
district turned over bonds with a face 
value of $120,000 for a survey and water 


rights that had cost not more than 
$20,000? No, the old law seemed to have 


been for the irrigation of securities rather 
than of land. 

Washington’s new irrigation district 
law is now in effect, but it has not im- 
proved the demand for district bonds. On 
the contrary, it can be predicted with ut- 
most assurance that banks and_ bond 
houses will continue to walk round Wash- 
ington irrigation district bonds with 
averted noses. This remarkable piece of 
legislation makes it possible for the di- 
rectors of an irrigation district to run the 
district into debt in eight different ways 
without a vote of the property owners. No 
state supervision is required and absentee 
owners need not be notified of delinquent 
assessments, with the result that hun- 
dreds of persons believe that they still own 
pieces of land which were long ago sold 
to the irrigation district or private 
speculators at tax sales. 

Irrigation district bonds can be made 
attractive to investors. In Oregon and 
California they have found a market to 
the extent of forty million dollars’ worth. 
Washington can do likewise—if the state 
will make an honest effort to protect the 
investor. 

In eastern Washington and Oregon all 
the available irrigated land has been taken 
up; in fact, not a few promoters sold more 
land than the water supply would irrigate. 
But on the other side of the mountains, in 
Montana, water is ready for nearly amil- 
lion acres of land that lies fallow or is being 
dry-farmed. Practically all of this land is 
in private hands. The large owners had 
large ideas as to the price they should re- 
ceive for their holdings, with the result 
that buyers stayed away. During the 
prosperous war years the owners did not 
care; they could raise crops without irri- 
gation and make money. But now, being 
hard pressed for cash, they are changing 
their tune. Today Montana is full of bar- 
gains in dry-farming and irrigated land, 
in stock ranches and wheat farms. Not 
for twenty years has there been a better 
chance for the man with cash, experience 
and courage to pick up Montana land and 
livestock at less than rock bottom prices. 
Any banker will be glad to submit a list 
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of extraordinary bargains. The discrim- 
inating can’t help making money. In an- 
other year there will be a distinct live 
stock shortage both in the Northwest and. 
the Southwest because the stockmen have 
been compelled to ship and sell to the 
packers an unduly large proportion of 
their breeding stock. When the price 
pendulum starts its inevitable upward 
swing, the man who buys today will begin 
worrying about his excess profits tax. 


Enterprise 


The young town of Conrad, in a newly 
irrigated district of the Marias valley, de- 
termined early last summer that it would 
have the biggest, broadest, widest and 

tallest Fourth of July celebration in all 
Lanta including the rival town of 

Valier, fifty miles up the line. Valier, of 
course, at once began to prepare for a 
celebration at least as broad and mebbe 
a yard or two taller than Conrad’s 

Three days before the great event Con- 
rad sprang its great coup. It announced 
to the countryside far and wide that no- 
body’s money would be good in Conrad 
on the Fourth. Everything would be as 
free as the bracing air and the bright sun- 
shine to Conrad’s guests. And it was. 
Lunch, soft drinks, cigars were dispensed 
without price to all comers; dancing was 
free, the races and bucking contests could 
be seen without charge and, to cap the 
climax, the committee had transformed a 
huge truck into a peripatetic stage upon 
which imported vaudeville talent per- 
formed for the delectation of the throngs. 

In the meantime Valier was in the fix 
of Smarty. who gave the well known party 
without guests. The disconsolate com- 
mittee was about to seek a good hiding 
place in the sagebrush when someone had 
an idea. 

“Great! 
mittee. 

Two hours later three leather-lunged 
megaphone artists appeared in Conrad. 

“This way for a free ride to Valier,” 
they bawled. “Step right this way for the 
great special train. All free for every 
family. Step lively now. See the big at- 
tractions. Get the free ride. This way 
for the best seats”—and in five minutes 
the loaded train departed for Valier, 
carrying the bulk of Conrad’s kidnapped 
guests. 

I am relating this incident because it is 
born of the same spirit that causes the In- 
land Empire during the worst depression 
of twenty-five years to make aggressive 
preparations for the world’s largest irri- 
gation project. It’s this tempered-steel 
resiliency, this good-humored courage, 
this smiling refusal to acknowledge defeat 
that make men love the West. 


Let’s do it,” said the com- 
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The Fire Fighters 


(Continued from page 43) 


Harvey overhear. The message must 
concern him as the lover of long ago. 

“T’ll send him down after coffee,” said 
the girl. “After you hear him go out 
come round to the front.” 

She helped her patient to dress, then 
went to the office. The stranger’s words, 
“Frank and I were once—” buzzed in her 
brain. What had she started to say? 
What bearing had it on the ring she wore? 

Harvey seemed to see through Kate’s 
excuse to get him out for a rest. 

“You should be re sting,” he scolded, a 
note of tenderness in his voice. “‘You 
may have to do some hustling tomorrow. 
There’s no use brightening things—we’re 
inabad shape. If we don’t get it stopped 
somewhere we’ll have to pull out of here 
before tomorrow night.” 

“T'll be ready,” promised Kate, “but 
you must take care of yourself. Go and 
eat another lunch and bring some up 
here.” 

He went out at that and shortly the 
woman he had called Mary came in. 
Kate obtained the connection with the 
main line operator for her. Then she 
walked down toward the cook tent, and, 
just in time, remembered that she must 
not let Harvey know that she had left her 
post. She halted beside the fly that 
housed the kitchen. As the cook went 
into the little store room in the rear a 
packer came in from the darkness. 

“IT was coming up to see you, Mr. 
Harvey,” he said; “after I’d had a bite. 
I stumbled onto something this afternoon. 
My mules strayed down this side from the 
Mullin Gulch camp. I tracked ’em into 
a little meadow not a mile from here. 
They were hobnobing with three hobbled 
horses.” 

“Our horses?” 

“No, they were those wiry little devils 
like they raise over on Indian River. The 
thing I noticed though was that they’d 
all been rode to a frazzle.” 

“Did you know them?” 

There was a moment of hesitation, then 
the packer said something in a guarded 
voice which Kate could not understand. 








“Good!” Harvey took the platter of | 


dishes which the cook brought out. “I'll 
send a couple of men up there to watch 
those horses.”’ 

As he went out the packer called to 
Harvey as if in emphasis. 

“ec 

I can’t be sure about the others, but 
that little buckskin I’! swear to.” 

Kate ran back to the office to find the 
woman still talking over the telephone. 
She said good-by and hung up just as 
Harvey came to the door. 

“Hello, Mary,” he called pleasantly. 
“You’re looking fine. I can send you 
back to Walker City in the morning if 
you're able to ride.’ 

“Oh, I’m able to ride but I’m not ready 
to go. If I’m not thrown out I’m going 
to wait until the fire is out, then ride over 
to Snake River as I intended.” 

“T hope you do.”” Harvey smiled with 
a weary headshake. “The chances are 
though that we'll all run for it before to- 
morrow night.” 

“Not losing your nerve, are you, Frank? 
Well, I’m going back to bed.” 
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“Better have some invited 
Cate. 

“Oh, no—no midnight lunches for a 
while.” 

Kate had been watching Harvey’s face. 
She wondered just how much of his af- 
fection this woman had managed to hold 
through ten years. As if he read some- 
thing of her thoughts, Harvey leaned 
toward her across the platter of lunch. 

“I’ve had a strange awakening, Kate— 
just tonight. There was something in 
my life—that made me bitter—but sud- 
denly I’ve found that I was all wrong. 
The first thing I want to say is that I’m 
sorry. I’ve been a brute to you—can’t 
we be friends—now?” 

Kate’s smile was all the reply neces- 
sary, but she emphasized the smile with 
an admission that would have given her 
friends a shock of surprise. 

“I’m the one who was to blame,” 
whispered. “I was just too silly!” 

They talked for half an hour over the 
lunch, then Kate went back to her room 
to wonder where she ever got the idea 
that she hated Frank Harvey. And to 
wonder about many other things. 


XII 


O Frank Harvey the meeting after ten 
years with the woman he came so 
near to marrying, had been a shock. At 
intervals through the night as he strug- 
gled with every power at his command to 
check the encircling fire, Harvey’s mind 
swung to the woman in the adjoining 
room. For ten years he had looked at 
women through the cynical haze of this 
woman’s defection. She had married his 
brother upon the eve of their own wed- 
ding. Stung in pride more than in heart, 
he had gone west and lost name and iden- 
tity in the newly organized Forest Service. 
Often during the years he had regretted 
his hasty action; often he had yearned for 
the companionship of the brother who had 
supplanted him in Mary’s affections. 
But pride had driven him away, pride 
held him back even from making known 
to them the fact that Harvey, the man 
who had won distinction as a firefighter, 
was the brother they had wronged. 

Many times Harvey had wondered just 
what his attitude was ‘toward Mary. Did 
he still love her? Usually he had sniffed 
scornfully at the thought—and gloomed 
all that day—but now that he had met her 
again, and had talked with her, he felt 
strangely calm. 

With the morning light came despair- 
ing news. The fire had cut the telephone 
line to Bald Ridge. A few minutes later 
the main line to Walker City went dead. 
The fire was closing the gap at the lower 
end of the valley. Scouts sent out hur- 
riedly by Harvey reported that with the 
exception of half a mile of trench just be- 
low Davis Point, China Flat was entirely 
surrounded by fire. 

The telephone lines were useless. The 
two lookout stations were isolated. There 
was no object in maintaining a base at the 
ranger station when everything indicated 
its early destruction. Harvey ordered a 
camp established upon the old fire line 
below Davis Point. The supplies at the 
station were hastily packed on mules and 
moved to the new camp. Before noon 
the China Flat station was deserted. 

Accompanied by Jim Lanning. Harvey 
started out to ride the circle of the fire. 
Both knew that it would be impossible to 


lunch,” 





she 


run a trench line clear round the valley. 
Harvey still hoped to save something. 
There was a little ridge running down 
through the middle of the tract. They 
might let the south side go, trench in the 
north side and round to the canon, then 
run a trench down the little ridge and 
back fire. They might thus save a part 
of the timber. 

But before they had ridden half round 
the valley both Harvey and Lanning knew 
that they could save nothing. The men 
had reached their limit. They could fight 


nomore. By nightfall the fire would be 
in the sugar pine in many places. The 
fight was lost. 

Sorrowfully they rode on round. Sud- 


denly they failed to see the fire on their 
right. Riding closer they came upon a 
trench with the fire dying against it. 
Harvey was puzzled for he had sent no 
men so far east. After following the 
trench for half a mile they came upon a 
party of a dozen men digging like mad. 
At their head, covered with blackened 
sweat, his clothes torn and burned, hoeing 
like a burrowing dog, was Bill Doran. 

Harvey looked down at the old man, a 
burning lump constricting his throat. 
But Jim Lanning was thunder struck. 

“Bill Doran!” he cried gasping. “What 
the devil you doing, Bill?” 

Bill Doran straightened and wiped his 
face with his sleeveless arm. 

“You kin see what I’m doin’-—damn 
you! Butit aint fur th’ likes of you that 
I’d bake in this oven, an’ I wouldn’t lift 
wan finger fur all th’ Forest Service in th’ 
world! You get that!” 

He spat upon his hands and gripped 
his hoe. Then he seemed to realize that 
his action might require an explanation. 

“Tf you have to know—they’s jest wan 
man that I’d do this fur—an’ fur him I’m 
ready to go through hell any time!” 

He slashed a bush with his hoe and the 
leaves began to fly. 

“Better let up on it, Bill,” said Harvey. 
“We can’t make it. The fire’s clear 
round—all up the other side. The boys 
are all played out. It’s mighty fine of 
you to help and it isn’t your fault that 
we're beaten.” 

“Beat hell!’ The old man drew up 
his bent form and a look of scorn filled 
his deep eyes. “Never give up—that’s 
me! Tell them boys to keep a-goin’. 
Why, something might happen yet—it 
might rain or-— 

“Rain!” Jim Lanning laughed hoarsely. 

“Tt never rained here in August.”’ 

“T admire your pluck,” said Harvey, 
“but I can’t see any hope. Oh, I suppose 
we'll all keep going though.” 

They rode on. The sun was just drop- 
ping behind that long bare horizon of 
Bald Ridge when they reached the camp 
below Davis Point. Harvey looked about. 
Many of the men had come in from the 
line. They were sleeping just where they 
had fallen. Some had dropped off in the 
act of removing their shoes, others were 
asleep beside plates of untouched food. 

Mary was walking up and down with 
restless nervous movements as if waiting 
for something. She seemed fully recov- 
ered. Dressed in her boyish costume, 
her cheeks reddened by the excitement, 
her eyes shining, Harvey found it hard to 
believe that she was thirty-three. She 
looked like a school girl. 

Tom Leet, seated on a stone, was eat- 
ing from a_ high-piled plate. Harvey 
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smiled grimly. The young man, who had 
been so handsome in his white vacation 
togs, was sadly changed. His silk sport 
shirt was gone and half the crown was 
burned out of his Panama. His flannel 
trousers were of a color resembling greasy 
overalls. His face was grimy. His hands 
were streaked with blood. 

Harvey looked for Kate but she was 
not in sight. He was about to ask Mary 
where she was when Jim Lanning came up. 

“Hadn’t we better call all the men in?” 
he asked in the dead voice of a beaten 
man. “They'll need to rest tonight. 
We'll have to move out of here to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes,” replied Harvey wearily. “They 
might as well come in. And send some- 
body down where Bill Doran is. He—” 

There was a crackling in the under- 
brush, and Banty Tabor dashed up, his 
lathered horse panting. The ranger’s hat 
was gone, his clothes were a tangle of 
burned rags, he was coal black from head 
to foot from riding through the charred 
brush. 

“Frank!” he gasped and dropped from 
his horse. “I got th’ dope on him all 
right—down at that village of Indian 
River. He got into trouble over on th’ 
Modoc Forest, an’ got sent over for ten 
years for shootin’ up a ranger. So there’s 
yore motive—a grudge!” 

Harvey’s face hardened. ‘That set- 
tles it—he’s the firebug! One of the boys 
found his spare horses—he had an extra 
one the other day when he tried to trap 
Kate in Willow Creek. Well, let’s get 
him, boys—Murt Kemp—he’s the devil 
that’s done all this!’ 

“Look!”’ 

Somebody cried out sharply. 
swore. Everybody looked up. 

Harvey’s eyes sought the ridge. He 
stared, then shook his head as if to clear 
his eyes, and looked again. 


A man 


ROM Davis Point as far north as he 

could see, the bare top of Bald Ridge 
was alive with marching men. They were 
thick and jostling like a drove of cattle. 
They carried tools upon their shoulders, 
and bed rolls and knapsacks upon their 
backs. Their gait was almost a run. 

The- head of the column turned down 
toward the camp. Somebody recognized 
a familiar face. Somebody else had seen 
before the stocky little man who marched 
in front. 

“Tt’s the North Coast outfit!” 

“Sure, there’s Dave Bolen from Camp 
F our!” 

“And that little man’s Kenyon—he’s 
president of the North Coast!” 

The North Coast! Harvey stared 
the oncoming horde. 

Tom Leet sprang up. The indignities 
of his recent experiences weighed heavily 
upon him. His leering face became tri- 
umphant. 

“The North Coast! You know what 
that means? It means that they’re com- 
ing to save their own timber. The North 
Coast has won!” 

“Ts that so?” Banty Tabor, a terrify- 
ing figure in his blackened rags, stepped 
in front of the disheveled dandy. ‘Th’ 
first time I sighted yore pesky mug, | 
promised myself to lick you! Here goes!” 

He swung an open hand blow, but Leet 
dodged and threw up his hands. 

“An’ I thought once you was smart 
enough to be th’ firebug!” 
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He caught Leet’s two wrists with his 
left hand and jerked them down. As he 
held them there his right fist, with all his 
mighty bulk behind it, crashed into the 
unprotected jaw. Tom Leet did not rise. 

Harvey felt a hand upon his arm. It 
was Mary. 

“T did it, Frank—I sent for them! 
Now—-if you forgive me—us—you will 
know what to do.” 

Harvey did not reply. His eyes were 
upon the chunky little man who limped 
at the head of the army. The man car- 
ried an axe and a blanket roll. He wore 
an old blanket coat, and a little black cap 
was stuck at a cheerful angle over his left 
ear. 

The leader’s pace quick- 


The Fire Fighters: 


jumped up and reached for his axe. 
“Well, Frank, I’ll just make a little round 
to see that my men don’t go to sleep on 
you.” 

“No.” Harvey felt the light-hearted- 
ness of a boy. “No, Dan, executives 
don’t go out on the line. Here, meet 
Supervisor Lanning. He’s the boss of 
this Kolac country. You want to culti- 
vate him for if I read the signs of the 
times, you'll be buying some of his timber 
pretty soon.” 


“That’s right,” agreed Kenyon. “I’ve 
been thinking that way myself. By Joe, 


y?? 


you’ ve got some great sugar pine here 
Lanning looked at the lumberman with 


Ralph Cummins 
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horse? She’ll let me take him in a good 
cause like this.” 

“Where is Kate?” put in Harvey. “I 
haven’t seen her since we came back.” 

“T saw her starting up toward those 
rocks,” said Mary. “I didn’t see her 
come back.” 

“Kate!” shouted Lanning. “Oh—ho, 
Kate!” 

One of the lame packers strolled up. 

“Better save yer breath,” he said with 
a grin. “She can’t hear you two miles 
away.” 

“You saw her?” queried Harvey. 
“Where?” 

“Met her half an hour ago, when I was 

coming from the station.” 
“Where was she going?” 





ce bd . m ad . 
Said she was going to 





ened ashe neared the wait- 
ing group. His sharp eyes 
darted over the faces and 
settled upon Harvey. 
“Hello, Frank,” he called 


and pressed in with. ex- 
tended hand. 
“Hello, Dan,” returned 


Harvey, and gripped the 
newcomer’s hand, even as 
that energetic person was 
reaching his free arm to 
Mary. 

“Well, we're here!” 
snapped Kenyon’ ina quick, 
high-pitched voice. ‘‘Five 
hundred good old fighting 
men! Just lead us to your 
little old fire. We'll eat 
it up!” 

Ten years of doubt and 
bitterness were wiped from 
Harvey’s heart by the shout 
that went up from his worn 
out men. All about him 
through the trees he could 
see men scrambling up and 
reaching for their tools. He 
raised his hand. 

“Boys! Here’s the North 
Coast come to help us out! 
Maybe you didn’t know— 
but President Kenyon’’—he 
placed his hand on the little 
man’s shoulder—“‘is my 
brother!” ; 


There was an encourag- 





Tomorrow 
By Lillian Mayfield Roberts 


I’ve never traveled the world about, 
But I can not go today— 

The wind is sweet in my apple trees, 

And on the hill are anemones— 

My orchard is vibrant with honey bees, 
And the glad spring sun is out. 


There are wonderful things to see, I know, 
But I can not go today— 

The robins are building a nest for me, 

A flicker drums in my apple tree, 

The blue bird tells what is best for me- 
Some day, of course, I’il go. 


The birds have flown from my apple bough, 
But I can not go today— 

I must wait till the sunset has melted away, 

And the leaves are cold and the skies are gray— 

When winter is over I'll go—some day— 
Some day, I'll go—not now. 


the station to get a halter 
that she borrowed from 
Murt Kemp—that damn 
breed!” 

“An’ Kemp! snapped 
Banty. ‘You didn’t see 
anythin’ of him?” 

“Why, sure! He was with 
her! 

Mary Kenyon cried out 
but no one heard her. 

Banty sprang to where 
Jim Lanning’s horse was 
standing and threw his 
great bulk into the saddle. 

“They started for the 
station!” cried Harvey from 
his horse’s back. “But 
there’s no telling! Jim— 
wake up these boys—get 
every man_ strung’ out 
through the flat. Tell ’em 
to shoot Murt Kemp on 
sight!” 

He struck his horse with 
the rein ends, and dug his 
heels into its flanks. Banty 
dashed up and tried to 
pass him. Harvey’s horse 
leaped into the lead. 


wit growing fear Har- 
vey urged his horse 
into the gathering darkness. 
He knew the vindictive 
Indian spirit of revenge 

















ing cheer which was cut short 
by the bustle of preparation. 
Quickly Jim Lanning chose guards to lead 
the fresh men to their stations. As fast 
as each party of twenty-five was told off, 
Harvey designated their position, and, 
yelling like schoolboys out for a lark, they 
started on a run into the evening dusk. 
In half an hour the last bunch scrambled 
through the underbrush. Jim Lanning 
chuckled as his eyes followed them. 

“Will they eat it up, Holy smoke, what 
an army!” 


XIII 


ARVEY found Dan Kenyon sitting 
on the ground lacing a boot and 
growling at his wife. 

“T’d like to tell you what I think about 
your trapsing through these mountains 
alone,” he said in a voice that was 
strangely husky. “But I’ll wait till we 
get this blame fire whipped. But, say, 
Mary”’—he caught her by the shoulders 
and drew her to him—“that was the luck- 
iest ride you'll ever take:”” He saw Har- 
vey. With an exaggerated scramble he 


puzzled surprise. Then he seemed to 
concentrate his whole doubt upon 4 single 
question. 

“Did you ever try to buy this timber, 
Mr. Kenyon?” 

“Buy this?” The little man laughed. 
“Lord, no—I’ve had trouble enough pay- 
ing for what we bought down on Snake 
River.” 

“Where’s Kate?’ asked Harvey. 
“There’s some one else here, Dan, that I 
want you to meet.” 

No one seemed to know where Kate 
had gone. Banty came up with a cup of 
coffee and a plate of beans. 

“Who’s got a good horse?” he de- 
manded. “I’m goin’ right out after Kemp.” 

“If we go easy,” cautioned Harvey, 
“he’s apt to come right into camp. I’ve 
had men watching his horses all day— 
he didn’t show up there.” : 

“Oh, I'll ride roun’,” persisted Banty, 
still eying the horses. “But I got to have 
a fresh horse. Them horses of yores 
seem all ga’nted up. Say, where’s Kate’s 


’ 





and the devilish cunning 
that had caused all the 
trouble. He realized that the final blow 
was to be struck at the Service through 
Kate. Harvey swore as his horse jumped 
a brook and pounded up the rise that gave 
a view of the China Flat clearing. 

“The station’s on fire!” 

Harvey’s startled cry was echoed by 
Banty. 

A cloud of smoke all but hid the build- 
ing. Flames were breaking through the 
ofhce windows. 

They raced past the corral and up the 
cabin. As they tore round the corner 
Harvey saw two horses tied to a tree. 
Then he saw a man running up from the 
cook tent with a sack on his back. It 
was Murt Kemp. 

“T’ll get him!” yelled Banty, and reined 
his horse toward the half breed. 

Harvey threw himself from his horse 
and hurled himself at the door. The 
weight of his body crashed it open and 
threw him inside. He rose from his knees 
and stared about. Kate was not in the 


office. 








He ran out to go round to Kate’s room. 
During the five seconds that he was run- 
ning from the door to the corner he wit- 
nessed the end of Murt Kemp. 

He saw Kemp raise a big six-shooter 
and fire. He heard Banty Tabor’s wild 
shout as he drove his horse straight at the 
half breed. He caught a flash of the 
ranger’s hand swinging forward. Above 
the crackling of the flames he heard the 
sharp spat of Banty’s automatic. His 
last glimpse as he turned the corner was 
of a sprawling human form and a hogse 
leaping over it. 

She lay in the corner of her room. A 
pack rope confined her arms, but the 
tying had been unnecessary. Her head 
fell back when Harvey lifted her. He 
carried her outside and hurriedly exam- 
ined the ugly gash on her forehead. 

Banty tore round the corner, saw that 
Kate was outside, and slowed to a care- 
less shufHing walk. Harvey began to 
remove the rope. Banty helped him. 

They picked the girl up and carried her 
through the darkness to the spring. As 
they laid her down a party of horsemen 
raced to the burning cabin. They were 
the packers from the camp led by Dan 
Kenyon. Banty ran up to tell them that 
Kate was safe. At once they started in 
to put out the fire. 

Banty came back with a lighted lan- 
tern. He hung it upon a bush, looked 
anxiously at Kate, and hurried back to 
the cabin. 

Kate opened her eyes and looked about 
her. Then she saw Harvey and after a 
frowning moment smiled. 

“T knew you'd come!” she whispered. 

Your’re all right?” he asked brokenly, 
pulling at his little first aid box. ‘‘You’re 
not hurt?” 

“He threw the rope over me from be- 
hind. But I fought and he must have 
hit me!” 

“He was the firebug, Kate 

“T know—he bragged about trapping 
me in Willow Creek—it was because I 
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threw that shoe! He was afraid of you— | 
swore that he’d get you before morning!”’ 

“Well, it’s all right now.” 

“He—he didn’t get away?” 

“Oh, no—old Banty settled with him!” 

Kate shuddered, then she looked up 
shyly. ‘We're even now—you saved my 
life.” 

Harvey finished adjusting the bandage 
about Kate’s head. He slipped his arm 
under her shoulders and raised her until 
she rested against his knee. 

“T’ve learned my lesson, Kate,” he 
murmured softly. “I love you—can’t 
we—” 

A soft light came into her eyes, then 
she drew back and shook her head. 

“Mary—how about her?” 

“She’s my brother’s wife—he is Ken- 
yon, of the North Coast. I loved her 
once, but Dan cut me out and married 
her. I’ve been stumbling about for ten 
years. Sometimes I thought I still loved 
her—most of the time though I felt that 
I’d lost all faith in women. But I was a 
selfish fool. I had to find you—and meet 
her again—to wake up.” 

He drew her to him just as Banty led 
the horses down. Jim Lanning and Dan 
Kenyon were right behind him. 

“Th’ boys put th’ cabin fire out,” said 
Banty. ‘We'd better stay here, hadn’t 
we? I'll get th’ packers together an’ 
move th’ stuff back.” 

But Harvey did not hear him. 
beckoning to his brother. 

“Here, Dan, this is another official of 
the Forest Service, that I want you to 
meet. After I have made public arrange- 
ments to bury the name of Harvey, I 
shall introduce her as Mrs. Frank 
Kenyon.” 

Dan Kenyon exclaimed joyously, but 
a drawling voice interrupted him. 

“Huh!” sniffed Banty Tabor, his inno- 
cent blue eyes shifting from Harvey to 
Kate’s flushed face. “Think yore ’spris- 
in’ folks, don’t you? Well, mebbe you 
are—some folks!” 





He was 


- 


THE END 








“Aristocratic People With Good Clothes” 


We aim to please. One of our readers wrote in the other day complaining 
that our serial stories are always about ‘‘rough people in out-of-the-way 
places.” Without discussing the justice of the complaint, we may an- 
nounce with pleasure that before it was received we had bought a story 
in which at least one of the people wears good clothes. Judith Lashbrook 
is aristocratic enough, and is dressed in the height of fashion, but she is 
in an out-of-the-way place, after all—somewhere in the Western moun- 
tains looking up a discarded husband because a million dollars depends 
on it. What happens to all concerned makes the fascinating plot of “Sky 
Cabin,” a new story by Alma and Paul Ellerbe, already well known to 
Sunset readers. “Sky Cabin” begins next month.—The Editors. 
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to the open window—and she also heard 
“the Rudd woman” say, “Yes, come 
back at seven this evening.” 

Buckeye Bridge heaved a vast gusty | 
sigh of relief. It was the first time they 


the two come out a half hour later and 
walk about the yard still talking. She 
went with him to the gate. Bernie Rudd 
laughed! Mrs. Gormer, the neighbor to 
the east, heard it distinctly—her ear was 
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had ever caught Bernie Rudd entertaining 
aman. Vigilance was rewarded. They 
wondered who should write to Rudd about 
it—the “poor man” in prison. Oh Lord, 
how much “sorrer” a bad woman can cause. 

Noah Latimer, who had lost one game 
and two kings on another to the druggist 
by too close attention to the open door, 
saw that final but friendly parting at the 
gate and shook his head with lugubrious 
satisfaction. ‘More shootin’ for Rudd to 
do when he gets out.” 


III. 
OWARD evening Bernie Rude 
into the kitchen, but before s. 


lighted a fire in the cook stove she forgot 
what she had come for. All the afternoon 
she had been tensely, restlessly waiting 
for seven o'clock. Who was this stran- 
ger? And why had he come? 

She stopped in the open kitchen door- 
way for a few minutes, stood perfectly 
still. The country town, the trees along 
the little river, and the hills beyond were 
aglow with the early April sunset. The 
peach tree in the back yard was in an 
ecstasy of bloom, and the sprouting earth 
smelled wondrously good. She wanted 
to get out and run on the road, to laugh 
and dance, to meet people, to have friends, 
to be natural. The coming of this man 
had stirred her as she had not been stirred 
since—ever. The ache of memory, the 
mental curiosity, the lonely longing for 
companionship, all ran together into a 
sort of emotional trance. 

At half past six she lighted a fire in the 
fire place. There was a spring chill in the 
air so soon as the sun was behind the hills. 
She sat before the fire, her hands locked 
together in her lap as though holding her- 
self down. 

As the clock struck seven she got up 
and lighted the reading lamp on the li- 
brary table. With a half amused, half 
scornful smile at the corner of her mouth, 
she went to the windows and raised the 
blinds a few inches higher than usual. 

“That much for the neighbors.” She 
did not say it bitterly—for being a woman 
she understood them, and knew in half an 
hour after that stranger entered her 
door there would be a number of errands 
for her neighbors to attend to in their side 
yards 

‘There was a step on the porch, and the 
young woman’s heart seemed to be beat- 
ing almost as loudly as the knock on the 
door. ‘Three years is a long time for a 
normal human being to live without any 
sort of companionship—not even an 
hour’s visit with some friendly man or 
woman. And in that moment Bernie 
Rudd was glad the young man was at the 
door. No matter what his mission. No 
matter what the neighbors said. 

For an hour Bernie Rudd and the 
stranger talked like reunited friends and 
she forgot, as she had not for years, her 
stepmother, Sam Rudd, and Buckeye 
Bridg 

Stanley watched the light on her hair, 

and the warm color in her face, and felt a 
growing wonder at the vividness and zest 
of her personality—suffering as she must 
have suffered. And he felt that very much 
of her warmth and charm, like flowers in 
a be lated spring, was yet dormant. 

“It is rather hard,” he said at a 
moment’s lull in the conversation, “ to ask 
you a thing or two I want to know, for it 
will seem impertinent. Only,” his voice 


was low and he was looking into the fire, 
“it is not.” 

Her brown eyes came round to his. “I 
know that. Ask what you wish,” she 
said simply. 

“Did your husband take a trip east in 
the fall of 1913?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. ‘‘He was gone two 
months, September and October I be- 
lieve, that fall. He was in Philadelphia 
part of the time—at least his letters were 
p> 8tmarked there. And once or twice I 
no hg letter from him from some place in 

lois.’ 

“he young man made a quick move- 

ent of the head which meant satisfac- 
tion at this answer. But he hesitated a 
moment before the next question. 

“Did you have any idea why he shot 
Johnson?” 

“Not the slightest,” she replied 
frankly. ‘I knew very little of his affairs, 
but never heard him express any sort of 
anger at Johnson.” 

“Did he tell you nothing of the mur- 
der—afterward ?” 

‘““N-o,” she stirred in her chair, and 
her fingers gripped the arms. She was 
very still. 

“No,” she spoke in a low tense tone, 
“nothing except to come to me and 
ask—” 

She broke off with a shudder—‘‘Oh no 
—I can’t tell you that. Not now.” 

He nodded. ‘Never mind. [| think I 
understand.” 

IV. 
URING the next three weeks that 
contingent of Buckeye Bridge which 
always lets its right- hand neighbor know 
what the left-hand one is doing, had a 
great deal to discuss over grocery baskets 
and front gates and back fences. 

“They say he’ s down there two or three 
times a week.”’ Mrs. Amos’ suppositions 
were always leading strings. 


“Four, last week,’ Mrs. Gormer 
nodded emphatically. She was Bernie 
Rudd’s neighbor on the east. ‘I seen 


him. And twice he didn’t leave till after 
ten o'clock.” 

“Noah Latimer saw ’em together at 
the Woodman’s picnic at Sarvis Point,” 
added Mrs. Amos. ‘‘And they danced 
together.” 

“Who do you reckon he is?” Mrs. Gor- 
mer was a good observer, but she ac- 
knowledged Mrs. Amos’ superiority in 
gathering broad and delicious details. 

“Noah Latimer thinks he’s a_boot- 
legger, down here hunting for stills to 
get his liquor from. But I got a different 


idee.””’ Mrs. Amos lowered her voice and 
shook her head. ‘‘He don’t look to me 
like a bad man. He’s real polite and 


handsome, and got an awful friendly 
smile. I met him in the postoffice yester- 
day and he talked real nice to me. I don’t 
think he is bad at heart at all. He’s just 
a stranger come down here probably to 
buy land, and she’s roped him in.” 
“*She’s doin’ something to her eyes and 


cheeks,” put in Mrs. Gormer. “They 
never looked like that before—not even 
before poor Sam was sent up. And she 


goes round the place all diked out and 
humming like she was happy. And she 
shakes hands with him every time he 
comes to the door.” 

“Too bad!’ Mrs. Amos shook her 
head and chewed her false teeth with vast 
sorrow. “‘He’s somebody’s boy, and to 
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think of his being ruined by that wily 
woman.” 

Buckeye Bridge was strong in its be- 
lief in wily women. Theologically they 
believed in the devil; but practically most 
all the evil was the direct action of wily 
women. 

“Somebody,” said Mrs. Amos, “ought 
to tell him what she is.” ; 

But none of them, not even Noah Lat- 
imer, ventured to mention Bernie Rudd 
or her husband to Newton Stanley. That 
is, no one but Tom Shannon. Stanley 
and the lawyer discussed Rudd often. 

“Really,” said Shannon one afternoon 
as they smoked in his office, “Rudd was a 
dificult proposition. A smooth, suave 
chap, that appeared to be fairly burdened 
with good-will toward his fellow man; and 
even in the trial I could not prove a single 
damaging point ag: inst his character. 

“But all the same,” the big lawyer ran 
his hands through his bushy iron gray 
hair, and puffed violently on his cigar, 

“all the same, I never saw him that I 
didn’t feel toward him as I do toward a 
nasty worm under a dead log, an impulse 
to put my heel on him and squash him 
into the ground.” 

A little before sundown the second day 
of May, Stanley and Bernie Rudd walked 
up Buckeye Bridge’s main street together 
and turned off to the left, up the road that 
led over the hill to the west. 

The town observers were right in one 
thing: in Bernie Rudd’s cheeks and eyes 
were color and light that had never been 
there before. 

“T wonder,” remarked Noah Latimer 
in the door of the drug store—he and Con 
having finished their last game of checkers 
before supper—‘“if Sam Rudd _ knows 
what’s goin’ on.” 

“Naw,” replied Con. ‘‘A fellow in the 
pen never hears from the old home 
town. I bet he hasn’t even heard she got 
a divorce.” 

““Believe me,” said Noah, “there’ll be 
something doing when Sam gets out. 
Doc Scott says when he killed Johnson 
it was one of the cleanest shots he ever 
saw—bullet passed right through the 
middle of the heart.” 





HE sun was just setting when Stanley 

and Bernie Rudd reached the top of 
the hill. They stopped and stood side by 
side, just drinking in the evening. Sun- 
light still on the range of wooded hills to 
the south; soft shadows over the green 
wheat in the valleys below; on the hillside 
just before them an apple orchard in 
bloom—a sea of pink and white and green, 
and a warm south wind permeated with 
the breath of May—May everywhere. 

Bernie Rudd felt every nerve tingling, 
felt her heart beats rise and rise and swell 
with the glory and freedom of it, until 
she must break into a crescendo of song 
or into a million fragments of iridescent 
bubbles. 

Stanley was watching her and not the 
sunset. He had never seen any one so 
happy. Her white throat was bare to 
the south wind and her soft hair rippled 
back from her face—and her eyes almost 
hurt with joy. She stirred, drew a tremu- 
lous breath, and looked round, catching 
his warm, half teasing smile. 

“They say,” she laughed a little apolo- 
getically, ‘that only children and fools 
are happy. I must be mixture of both—I 
do love the world!” 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 

**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free bookiet, Department 8S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 





For Sale or Lease: Lovely piece land, 8 miles 

from Klamath Falls, Ore. Surrounded three sides 

Upper Lake; good fishing. rowing, hunting, bath- 

ing; suitable winter, summer resort. Write owner, 

Mrs. E. Bunge, 1809 Market St., San Francisco, 
California. 


HELP WANTED 





“Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechan- 
ics, Repairmen. send for free copy of our current 
issue. It contains helpful, instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, car- 
buretors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, 
illustrated. Send for free copy today. | Automobile 
Digest, 544 Butler Bide., Cincinnati.’ 


Bea “Rallway Traffic Inspector! “$110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare- 
time study. Splendid opportunities. Position 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for Free 
Booklet G- a Standard Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. 

Government Clerks ‘Needed Soon (men— 
women) $1400—$2300. Vacancies constantly. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write quickly. Mr. Ozment, 
Former U.S. Government Examiner, 340 St. Louis. 


On the Desk 







PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cu., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. a. Patent Attorney, 624 F 8t.. 
Washington, 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Wanted—Men and women ambitious to 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays. Send 
for wonderful Free Book that how. Authors’ 
Press, — 132, Auburn, N. 





Ambitious Writers send today for free copy 
America's leading magazine for writers of P hoto” 
plays, stories, poems, songs. Instructive, helpful- 
Writer's Digest, 693 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 





Stories, Poems, ees ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


DANCING 





Modern Dances Quickly Learned at Home. 
Remarkable. new Diagram Method. Thousands 
taught successfully. Write Today for Free Book- 
let. Special Low Rates. Wm. Chandler Peak, 
M. B., Studio 597, 4737 Broadway, Chicago. 


ogee make a Brighter 


Business Day 9 


it with fee 


Sentiment a business go hand in hand 


linked by the subtle message of flowers. 
Patronize your font fie lorist. You can “Say it with Flowers” anytime, 
anywhere—through t 


the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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Wier ‘Maxe ‘Tris Con- 
"TRACT With You. 


Wak INTO Any SToreE 
In Toe Uniteo STATES 
To-pay AND Try THE 
Lorp SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHoucp It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE . 
THe CrerKk Witt Hanno 
You Back Your Money 
On THe Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try — 
Because=It Is THe Onty Hich Grave 
TurwisH CiGARetTe In THe WortD 
Tnat Sets For So Littie Money. 





— which means that if you dorit like LORD SAUSBURY 
Cigarettes you can get your money back from the dealer 


le ty SHoutp Happen THar A Deaier 
ReFuses To Carry Out Our Orrer, 
Seno THe Open Packace With THe 
RemaininG Cicarettes To THe Main 
Orrice Or THe American ToBacco 
Company, Il] FierH Avenue, New 
Yorw City, Wiro Your Name Ano 
Aopress Prainty Written Ano We 
Wut Seno You Our CHeck For 
THe Amount You Spent. 


LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSI 
PACKAGE TO KEEP Q 


VE. MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
JALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN. 








| eyes. 


| dreads to reveal. 


“That is the mixture,” he remarked, 
“of which geniuses—and angels—are 
made.” 

“Well, I’m neither,” she said. ‘‘Let’s 
go into the orchard.” And with a scamper 
she was over the fence. He followed. She 
reached up and pulled down a limb and 
thrust her face into the cluster of blos- 
soms. Her sleeves fell away, showing 
the arm as white and satiny as the petals, 
and her brown eyes peeking from among 
the flowers were elfishly full of mischief. 
His arms went out as though propelled 
by some dumb, hungry longing, and 
reached for her; ‘but she eluded him and 
danced away. 

Both of them were silent as they went 


| down the hill. He held her arm, for the 


road was rough, and she pressed his 
fingers against her side so closely that he 
felt the rapid beating of her heart. 

“Won’t you come in?” she said at the 
gate. It was deep dusk now. 

“Yes. For I have something to tell 
you.” 

“And I have something to tell you,” 
she said, unlocking the door. 

She had pulled the blinds before leaving 
the house in the afternoon, and when she 
lighted the lamp, she forgot to raise 
them. There was one small window, how- 
ever, at the east corner of the living room 
where the blind was left open. 

Mrs. Gormer, seeing the stranger enter 
and noticing the light did not shine forth 
as usual, began investigation. Discerning 
a gleam from this one window she re- 
membered she had left a petticoat hang- 
ing on the clothes line opposite that 
window. 

After lighting the lamp, Bernie Rudd 
had not taken a chair, but stood by the 
table, and her left hand, moving among 
some loose papers and magazines, had un- 
covered a revolver. All the blood seemed 
to leave her face. Her lips were drawn 
sharply together. She put out her right 
hand and gripped the edge of the table. 

The sudden change in her smote Stanley 
sharply. He started to her side. But be- 
fore he reached her she straightened up 
and smiled wanly. For an instant he 
thought she was going to fall and caught 
her by the shoulders. 

The blood slowly came back to her 
face, but the tragedy did not leave her 


“T told you,” she said slowly, “only 
children and fools are happy—and that 
is because only they can forget the past 
and the future one day at a time. And 
after all, I’m grown up.” 

They lighted a fire and sat down. Noth- 
ing is harder to break than a habit of 
silence—silence about something one 
Never in his life had 


| Newton Stanley felt so poignantly the suf- 
| fering of another as he did while he 
| watched Bernie Rudd sitting there by the 
| fire waiting for words, or courage, or a 
| stiller heart with which to tell her story. 


Her head was bent toward the fire, her 
hands gripped together in her lap, and 
she was as still as the lull in the storm 
when the pitiful rain drops slowly from 
the rended trees. 

Her head bent forward a little further, 
her eyes looked down to a flicker of fire- 
light on the toe of her shoe. 

“As I told you, I have no idea why Sam 
Rudd killed Dick Johnson. If Johnson 
or anyone else had killed him I would have 
understood. I don’t even know why | 
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married him—except that I was very 
very foolish, and had a hungry heart 
that wanted to love somebody.” 

She lifted a tense white face to him. 
“Do you know anything of a nameless 
horror? Of a loathing for a person for 
which you can give no reason? A dread 
of his presence that you can not explain? 

“For seven years | had that feeling for 
Sam Rudd. He never abused me. He 
provided me with money. He loved me 
in a sort of way—his way. Ugh!” she 
shrugged and shivered as with a chill of 
horror. 

“The night he killed Dick Johnson he 
came and begged me to save him by 
swearing that Johnson and I had been 
lovers. 

“When I refused, he said he would kill 
me; that I would be a better witness 
dead anyway, for then the people would 
be sure I was guilty, and free him on the 
unwritten law.” 

She ceased speaking. Her hands were 
still clenched in her lap. Her mouth shut 
closely. 

“But he had thrown the other revolver 
away, and I got to that one on the table 
first.” 

Again she seemed to shrink and her 
flesh to quiver as from under an unclean 
touch 

“He sent for me after the trial while he 
was in jail. He was maudlinly senti- 
mental then but e'villy threatening. He 
swore that if I got a divorce or even 
looked at another man while he was in the 
penitentiary, he would kill me as soon as 
he got out.” 

She turned her face to Stanley, her 
eyes were larger, darker, the face pinched 
about the mouth. 

“And he will,” she nodded slowly. 
“Three times they have got up petitions 

have him pardoned. I never know 
when he may come. So—I just live from 
day to day.” 

Almost immediately after the story 
was done her spirits rallied, she was 
laughing again, and the color was back 
to her cheeks and her eyes were mis- 
chievously bright. 

But Newton Stanley had been too 
deeply stirred to rise at once to her playful 
badinage. Her “Just for the moment” 
happiness hurt him almost as much as 
the tragedy she had uncovered. Besides, 
what she had told him was the final link 
in his clues to Sam Rudd’s past. His 
mind was busy. 

He left at ten o’clock without telling 
her any of the things he had intended to 
say to her—it would be better to wait. 

The windows in the sleepy little town 
were all dark but twoor three. The drug 
store was still open. 

Noah Latimer and the druggist had 
been having a late session. Noah had 
talked it over with Mrs. Gormer and Mrs. 
Childers and two or three others, and 
they had insisted it was somebody’s duty 
to let “poor Sam” know what was going 
on. Noah, they mistakenly declared, 
was a man, and it was his place to do it. 
Of course she had a divorce, but that 
really did not matter. She was living off of 
poor Sam’s money—and he had a right to 
know. As a matter of fact, she was not 
living on Rudd’s money, but on a small 
income from the farm her father left her. 
But what are a few-facts between gossips? 

Noah borrowed a sheet of paper and a 
stamped envelope, and leaning on the 


counter worked out a letter and ad- 
dressed it to Sam Rudd at the state peni- 
tentiary. Now that it was written, Noah 
felt the urgency of the matter and took 
the letter down to the post office at once. 
As he dropped it through the slot in the 
door, and turned down the street, he was 
surprised to see Newton Stanley getting 
into an automobile in front of Barnes’ 
Garage, with a heavy grip. 

“Makin’ his get-away just in time!’ 
said Noah with a knowing wag of his 
head. 

At Sarvis Point, the nearest railroad 
station to Buckeye Bridge, Newton 
Stanley bought a ticket for Jefferson 
City and boarded the midnight train 
north. This was a local train and there 
was no sleeper, but Stanley did not care. 
He did not want to sleep anyway. In the 
chair car the lights were turned low to 
help the restless seekers of sleep who 
sprawled or twisted or knotted themselves 
into the chairs tipped back at every angle. 
But Stanley got close enough to one light 
to read. 


’ 


From his grip he took the two pages of 
Sriy pag 


a newspaper which he had found in that 
coat at Peoria, Illinois. The paper had 
been folded so as to indicate that it was 
carried for one special article. Stanley 
read that article over again carefully. It 
was one of those semi-scientific discus- 
sions of crime by a famous detective. It 
began: 

“Let two men go on a six months’ 
journey into the remotest region from 
civilization, and one kill the other; and 
the chances are exactly thirteen to one 
that the murderer will be caught and con- 
victed. But let a man walk out on a busy 
street in broad daylight and shoot an- 
other, and he has three chances out of five 
to escape capture and conviction. In 
other words the records of the courts show 
that the safest place to kill a man is on 
the main street of the home town, in broad 
daylight.” 

Stanley finished the article and refolded 
the paper. There was still the little yel- 
low pasted slip stuck to the margin, the 
address slip used by weekly papers for 
mail subscribers. It was this slip, still 
legible, which had sent Stanley to Buck- 
eye Bridge. It read: 


SAM RUDD 3-14—’16 
BuckeEYE Bripce, Mo. 

He put the paper in the valise, leaned 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. He 
had it all worked out now—every part 
fitted. And Bernie Rudd—he stirred in 
the chair, a choking came into his throat, 
but a flame of anger into his brain, at 
the thought of her living under the thrall 
of those damned little-minded gossips 
and the fear of that monster. 

He sat up in the chair, his face hot, 
hands clinched, breathing hard. Think of 
a brute like that threatening her. 

Stanley took a railway folder from his 
coat pocket and studied the connections. 
There was no way to get there quicker. 
It would be four o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon before he could reach the state 
prison—and Sam Rudd. 

At Jefferson City Stanley went immedi- 
ately from the station to the office of the 
W arden of the Penitentiary. 

Sam Rudd?” said the warden—‘Sam 
Rudd was pardoned by the Governor yes- 
terday. He left this morning for his old 
home at Buckeye Bridge.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A. ®Beautitul YA ‘ 
Shin itt 


mxcsHAP REISE cous \| 


Golden Transparent 


Real beauty lies in the insta 
} on it. To be beautiful the skin 
:{ must be clean and healthy, the 
Fs pores free from foreign matter—grime 
and undissolved soap. Jap Rose Soap 
being absolutely pure and soluble is best 
for the complexion, cleansing perfectly 
and leaving no sediment behind. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


Aske your dealer to show them 








Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co 
Weyne Junction Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 18) 


continue to pay dividends in good will and closer relations 
long after the investment has been repaid. The best way, 
after all, to create a great city is to builda solid foundation 
of affection and respect that covers the productive territory 
for hundreds of miles in every direction. 


U U 


Have you a little picric acid in your home? 
If not, write to the agricultural college of 
vour state for fifty or a hundred pounds of 
this substance which the Federal govern- 
ment is giving away free except for the cost of packing and 
transporting. It has on hand 12,500,000 pounds of picric 
acid which is a high explosive approximately twenty per 
cent stronger than the quality of dynamite used for stump 
blasting. 

The picric acid was acquired by the Government for the 
purpose of blowing human beings to hell. Now the surplus 
is allotted to the various states in proportion to the amount 
of cut-over stump land they contain. Diverted from its 
original destructive purpose, this immense quantity of stored 
energy is now to be used to increase wealth and production. 

Wouldn’t this be a happy world if the entire incredibly 
destructive war effort had been similarly employed? 


U U 


Railroad Strikes, What are the facts behind the strike order 
Farm Earnings, ©f the railroad brotherhoods? Which side 
A in the wage controversy is entitled to the 
and the Public eer eee 
powerful support of public opinion: 
Prior to the war the engineers, conductors, firemen and 
brakemen were the highest paid group of workmen in the 
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A Situation Where They Will Do Well to Think Twice 


country and in the world. They were commonly designated 
as the “‘aristocracy of labor” and for decades they held a'oof 
from the rest of the American labor movement. Their 
leaders showed great wisdom. They did not insist on the 
“closed shop,” they codperated in many directions with the 
railroad managements and the result of this coCperation was 
a high degree of efficiency. 

The railroads, on the other hand, did not fight the brother- 
hoods. Though there was the usual amount of friction, on 
the whole the relations between employer and employe were 
more friendly in the transportation business than in almost 
any other industry. 

In 1916 the brotherhoods through political power forced 
Congress to pass the Adamson Act, giving them the eight- 
hour day without a corresponding reduction in pay. In the 
succeeding war years several other wage increases were 
granted, increases which raised the railroad men’s compensa- 
tion in step with the rising cost of living. 

Now the cost of living has come down very materially. 
In the last two crop years the American farmer has worked 
for nothing and sustained a cash loss in addition. Prices in 
every line of American activity have come down rapidly. 
Only two industries maintain their price level at the highest 
war peak—transportation and coal mining. 

They are burning corn as fuel in Nebraska and Iowa; the 
market price—47 cents a bushel—is so low, the freight costs 

not less than 12 cents a bushel from Nebraska—are so high 
that it does not pay to haul the corn to the railroad. In 
Idaho and Montana hundreds of thousands of tons of alfalfa 
lie in the fields, useless, because the cost of transporting the 
feed to the Wisconsin and Illinois dairies is too high. 

Coal stays up largely because the miners, trying to force 
the industry to reorganize so as to give them employment 
300 instead of 160 days in the year, decline to accept reduced 
wages. The railroad men’s pay has been cut twelve per cent 
so jar; another cut of ten per cent has been announced, but 
the strike called for October 30 was against the initial re- 
duction. 

Transportation rates must be reduced if a permanent im- 
provement of business is to come. The farmer can not sell 
his wheat for less than a dollar and pay a dollar an hour wage 
for the products of industry he must buy. No group of men 
can Claim a special position, can refuse to readjust its com- 
pensation in line with the rest of the nation. 

If the railroads could lower rates and still maintain the 
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present wage level out of earnings the 
story would be different. But the car- 
riers are so near financial collapse that 
they can not trim freight rates without 
making an equivalent cut in expenses. 
What will the public do about it? 


U U 


Cotton Prices It was cotton that gave | 


business the initial lift 
out of the swamp of de- 
pression. When as a re- 
sult of the smallest cotton crop in 
thirty-five years the price of this com- 
modity in six weeks leaped from 12 
cents to 20 cents a pound, the seven 
million bales of the new harvest and 
the four million bales left from last year 
suddenly increased in value by $400,- 
000,000, and this increase was suffi- 
ciently large to thaw out the frozen 
credits of the Sunny South, to revive 
its purchasing power and to stimulate 
trade in every part of the country. 

Unfortunately many manufacturers 
of cotton goods took advantage of the 
sudden rise to relapse into the profiteer- 
ing habit they had acquired during the 
war. Within three weeks of the be- 
ginning of the rise they started to push 
up the prices of their finished goods; 
within six weeks they had increased 
their quotations fifty per cent and were 
delivering cotton manufactures at the 
new values. Standard brown muslin, 
for instance, in a few weeks went from 
634 cents to 10)4 cents; ticking was 
lifted from 181% cents delivered in the 
West to 28 cents at the mill; sheeting, 
hosiery, table linen, everything made of 
cotton was marked up much, very 
much faster than it had come down 
when raw cotton dropped from 40 
cents to 15 cents a pound. 

Now it takes an average of three 
months from the time the cotton is 
bought to take it to the mill, work it 
up, ship it and place it on the retailers’ 
shelves. Even if the cotton mills had 
used up their last bale of low-priced 
cotton the moment the advance started, 
if they had not bought a single bale 
except at the new top price, for three 
months all their deliveries would consist 
of goods made of low-priced cotton. 
But every mill had a stock of 12-cent 
cotton; every mill bought additional 
supplies at 14, 15 and 16 cents as the 
price went up, so that the full effect of 
the 20-cent cotton should not have 
made itself felt for five or six months. 
Even then, considering the fact that 
raw cotton is only a part of the total 
cost of the finished product, that the 
equally important factor, cotton mill 
labor, has not gone up at all, the price 
increase should have been far less than 
fifty per cent. 

To speak plainly, the cotton goods 
manulacturers marked up all their stock 
on hand and marked it up as high as 
they dared, pocketing the profit even 
though through this action they forced 
the laboring man to pay 25 to 33 cents 
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Japanese Question” 


heo™ 
RIDE? 


iz S atriumphant tale that is 
interpreting to the rest of the 
country a problem which has 
for years been only a headline 
to most Americans. It would 
have paid the West to publish 
and circulate this mighty 
drama had there been no en- 
thusiastic publisher to back it. 


If you have a friend who 


**isn’t interested in the 


PALOMAR 


By PETER B. KYNE 


The author who last year stirred a 
million hearts with his story of “Kindred of the Dust” 


Begin it yourself today and you’ll want to 
tell a dozen people about it next week. 


Wherever 7 1 Wherever 
wieerer €sinopolitan Book Corporation, Fee 
Sold $2.00 9 West_Fortietn Street. New York, Sold $2.00 






But ahead of everything else— 
“The Pride of Palomar’ is a rat- 
tling good story so much more 

“alive” than the average that 

you will feel you’re actually 

witnessing the audacious Don 

Mike’s battle for honor, for his 

beloved Rancho Palomar, and 

forafriendly enemy’s daughter. 


























Ve have established a fund raising department t 
pleasantly without risk or expense. 
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DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MONEY? 


If your church is one of the thousands that is trying to raise funds fc ts, new carpets, old de 
this is your opportunity to do your church a real favor. 


Id debts, etc.» 
at is helping scores of churches raise money quickly and 
r to every church and church 


If you love your church, write us at once for particulars of our- $20 offe 
CHURCH AID BUREAL 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 FOURTH 


STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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RU sete ESS SuSPE NDERS 

Men like the comfy slip-loop back and, easy 
Spring Strech. No strain on garments; no ‘‘pull” 
on shoulders. Year’s Wear Guaranteed. Price 75¢ 

Nu- Way Garters equally popular. The Spring 
Strech doesn’t bind the leg. Price 50c. 

Ladies and children enjoy Nu-Way Spring 
Strech Corset Sew-Ons and Hose Sugeesters. 
Surprisingly comfortable and durable. Only 2 

Ask Your Dealer, or send direct. pe 
for Guarantee Label on every pair. 

NU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER CO., Mfrs 
Adrian, Mich 
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84 
— — more for a pair of overalls. They were 
guilty of a black piece of profiteering 
at a time when four million persons 
were out of work, when all of us were 
trying to make every dollar go as far as 
possible. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
might well investigate the cotton goods 
situation and give its findings wide 
publicity. 

YEAR ROUND RE Where Federal The present system of 
Road Aid Fails ‘distributing several 
so Get Rencles ; undred million dol- 

ars of Federal money 
9 * e among the states to help them in build- 
Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic | Seen seat does not accom- 
: plish the desired results and is wrong 
Tr olley Tr Ip | in principle. Why should the Federal 
Five Trains daily at Convenient hours | Government help pay for the construc- 
| tion of purely local roads in California, 
| Illinois, New York or Iowa? These 
OLD MISSION ORANGE | states are fully able to build and pay 
BALLOON ROUTE E M PI RE | for their own roads without assistance 
| from any source. If they are not 
TROLLEY TRIP TROLLEY TRIP | progressive enough to build highway 
AR oe | systems without Federal doles, let 
| hernia chen ee —— | them wallow in their mud and dust. 
| for the fare charged in the world. Many features | But there is no reason—except a politi- 
| cal one—why Federal money should 
Sap Write fw beetifally op | be spent for the construction of discon- 
nected dabs of local roads in forty- 
seven states. 
PACIFIC | ELECTRIC RATIWAY | | If the Federal Government really 
| wants to accomplish something with 
O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent | the post-road money, let the appropria- 
LOS ANGELES | tions be concentrated upon the speedy 
| construction of three transcontinental 
| permanent motor highways, one in 
| the north, one in the center and one in 
| the south. Unless the Federal Govern- 
= — yw ment undertakes the construction of 
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Publisher, ——— MAGAZINE, INC.. 
N, | Editor, Charles K. Field nes gies 
ame of\ Managing Editor, Walter V. Woehlke............. 

| Business Manager, C. H. Woolley.. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, it a corporation, give its name 


“. 


and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC...................-6. 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
SN I ios orgs salah sg'edeed bes bo.cw sews ou 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
I eS ii SR i oe re ak Save awk 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RO es {ee re re re re 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
NIRS oi sina wen tun ated aisles ©é-0 6000 ...51 Vicksburg Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

ee 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 

.. Bible House, New York City. 

Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount ot bonds, mortgages or other securities are: ({f there are none, so state.) None. 
Charles K. Field, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1921. 
FRANK HARVEY 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. 
(My commission expires June 20, 1923.) 


(Seal.) 


these highways, paying practically all 
the cost of the construction in states 
where the population is less than five 
per square mile, diminishing its con- 
tribution as the density of the popula- 
tion increases, they will not be com- 
pletely finished for many decades. 
Look at conditions in Nevada, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming. Nevada has a total popula- 
tion of 77,000. To construct across 
the state’s northern end two hundred 
miles of the Lincoln Highway, to make 


| a really permanent road with easy 





grades, ample width and a hard surface, 
would cost at least four million dollars 
or $270 for every Nevada family of 
five persons. For purposes of local 
communication Nevada can not afford 
to build a road of this character across 
many miles of uninhabited desert and 
mountain country; the quantity of 
local traffic would not warrant the 
expense. Yet for the transcontinental 
travel ever growing in volume the 
construction of the Nevada and Utah 
and Wyoming links is an urgent neces- 
sity. 
Let’s get after Congress to bring 
about a change in the method of dis- 
tributing Federal road money. 


rtd 
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Escape 
By Susan Myra Gregory 


Oh, let us run away tonight— 
The new moon holds the sky— 
Dim fairy-lanterns globe the woods, 
Swift rustling feet go by. 
Then come before the lights burn out, 
The brown moth wings are furled; 
We'll snatch a star to show the way 
And run across the world. 


Oh, gayer than the golden moon 
And fleeter than the wind 
We'll race across the night to see 
What treasures we may find. 
We’ll fill our arms with strange white flowers 
That never see the day; 
We'll slip into the dusky woods 
And watch the tree-things play. 


Beside the leafy lake we’ll knee! 
Where lotus flowers croon 

Their song of ancient worship 
To the high and horned moon, 

And down, far down among their roots 
Where deepest shadows are, 

We'll plunge warm arms and hold aloft 
A dripping crystal star. 


Beyond the rim of all the world 
I think perchance we'll see 

A little silver shallop 
Seeking us mysteriously, 

And while its cobweb sails shake out 
A gossamery tune, 

We'll cruise away into the sky 
Beyond the yellow moon! 





Two Languages 
By Katherine Wisner McCluskey 


This clever young Japanese 

Whom I teach English; 

Who has bright shining eyes, 
Smooth cheeks and a voice so soft 
It is like a sleek animal 

Squirming to escape strange sounds; 
Whose smile fluttefs like butterfly wings 
At every word I say; 

Who seems as sensitive 

As water to each slight impression— 
How deep is he? 

What design has he 

In learning English? 


We talk of brotherhood; 

Our eyes are large and luminous; 
He understands me, 

I understand his English— 

But fathoms under that 

Lies all his Japanese 

And I have no interpreter! 





ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and Windows for 
banks, offices, 





schools, hospitals 


etc. 


tet gt 
Court View of noted Montecito, Calif. Residence 
Francis T. Underhill, Santa Barbara, Calif., Architect 


CRITTALIL 
Steel 


Casements 





for artistic residences and 


other substantial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Manufacturers 
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Forget Your Christmas Worries! 


How often have you said or thought—‘‘What on earth can I give So-and-So for 
Christmas?” 

How often do you rack your tired brain in a despairing attempt to think of 
something—anything!—to give someone whom you know will “remember” you? 

And how often have you thought of something that would just do—only to 
realize with a shock a moment later that you couldn’t possibly afford it? 

Would you like to dodge the wearisome repetition of that “‘what-on-earth”’ 
performance this year? Would you? 

SUNSET is preparing to help you do just that. 

A magazine subscription—the year ’round remembrance—or the premium we 
offer with it, or both—will make a welcome and reasonably inexpensive gift. 

All of our large family of subscribers—and all of our readers who will let us 
know where we can reach them—will receive our premium and Magazine club 
list; the biggest, most varied and altogether useful group of Christmas suggestions 
we have ever assembled. 

Premiums include White House Ivory clocks, percolators, books, a luminous 
dial alarm and many other unusual and valuable gifts. Magazine clubs in a 
seemingly endless variety of combinations are offered at prices remarkably low. 

We want our friends, all of them—subscribers, regular buyers, chance readers 
—every one—to make use of this opportunity to FORGET CHRISTMAS 
WORRIES! 

Simply send your name and address on the coupon below to receive the special 
Christmas Bargain list absolutely without obligation to you. 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, 

460 Fourth St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send me without any obligation on my part, your 1921 list of magazine 
clubs, premiums and Christmas-gift suggestions. 
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We are the Greatest 


F ICTION reading public in the world. American magazines publish 

more short stories and better ones than the periodicals of any other 
Foreign observers who are travelling in America are struck 
They remark upon it, but they hasten to add, as a 


country. 
with this fact. 


rule, that there is a sameness about our fiction. 
an American magazine story lacks the lift, the surprise, the inspiration 


which readers long for. 


Metropolitan knows that there is some 
truth in this qualification. We study to 
avoid sameness. We search high and 
low for stories that are fresh, for tales 
with a tang. 

When a story takes you out of yourself, 
when it makes you realize that life has a 
wonderful range of possibilities far 
beyond the routine to which most of us 
have to become accustomed, when it 


pictures in unforgettable sentences 


characters who are brave, undaunted 


and ready to face life, and when it finds 
that life always yields to the attack of 
the unafraid,—then the story has done 
something for the reader which is worth 
to him many times the price he pays for 


the magazine he reads it in. 


Masters of Fiction 


Who are the masters of fiction that, in 
years, performed _ this 

Well, Kipling for one, all will 
O. Henry for another, Stevenson 


recent have 
miracle? 
agree; 
and Conan Doyle, to go further back. 
Then there is Barrie, with his irresistible 
3arrie, who 


Dickens. 


tenderness and sentiment, 


makes you think of Charles 


What would you not give for a story 


which has some of the qualities of these 
a novelist who has 


writers, a story by 


proved that he lives in the same street 
Kipling, O. 


Conan Doyle and Barrie? 


with Henry, Stevenson, 


December Metropolitan is published November 15th. 
3.00 and Metropolitan will be mailed to your home for 


or if you prefer—send us $ 


a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. F. Whigham, Publisher 


472 Fourth Ave 


Too often, they say, 


Tristram Tupper 
Within the last few months the Metro- 
politan has published several stories by 
a new writer, named Tristram Tupper. 
These stories were ‘“Terwilliger’’, “Grit” 
and “The Man Who Knew Nothing on 
Earth” 
agree, we believe, that Tristram Tupper 


If you read them you will 


has some of the qualities of the great 
imaginative writers we have been talking 
that he lives in the same street 
that a 


about, 


with them, Tristram Tupper 
story does take you out of yourself and 


make the world all over anew. 


The House of the 
Five Swords 


In the December Metropolitan we are 
beginning the publication of Tristram 
Tupper’s first big novel. It is called 
“The House of the Five Swords”. The 
meaning of that romantic title we leave 
to you to find out as you read the story. 
tell you that in “The 
you will 


3ut we must 
House of the 
meet some characters which you are not 
accustomed to every day 
You will find romance as fresh 


Five Swords” 
meet in 
fiction. 
as anything we could wish 
story like this 
American fiction makes good its title, 
the the And Metro- 
politan lives up to its promise and its 
thrill, 
happiness and inspiration. 


and genuine 
to offer you. In a 


best in world. 


policy, to provide a genuine 
surprise, 


25 cts. at your newsstand, 


New York City 
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KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. 


TRIAL 


Cot out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 


ess (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
You may use 


the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
NO N 


$1.85, 
MORE COMPANY. 


If you don’tlike it return it. SE O MONEY. 
Dept. 383 St. Louis, Mr 





Your Phonograph 














THE BEST OIL 18 NONE TOO e00n 
For phonographs, sewing machines, ypowrite 
guns and all delicate machines, Nyoil is the 
safest and most highty sagnes lubricant, Colors 
less, has no odor, will 


gum or get rancid. Big 

bottle 26¢ lasts a long time, 

Trial size 10c. Buy Nyoil of 

your dealer or write YORY, 


F. MYE, New Bedford, Mass, CLEANS ~~ poLIsH 














Readers, Gentle and 
Otherwise 


Since the Last Statistics 


Seattle, Washington. 

In the closing paragraphs of Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s article ““The Truth About Your 
Taxes,” in your November number, the 
author makes certain recommendations. 
These are exactly what have been practiced 
here in Seattle this year. As a result, 
Seattle’s tax levy next year is eighteen per 
cent less than last year. Mr. FitzGerald 
can find in this city all the proof he needs 
of what an aroused public citizenry has 
done to cut taxes. Our levy is now under 
that of San Francisco and Oakland and 
Seattle can no longer be pointed to as a 
horrible example. ‘This city leads the 
Coast in cutting the tax levy. 

Rosert S. Boyns, 

President Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


The Gasoline Tax 


Prineville, Oregon. 

Your article ‘Do Motorists Object to a 
Gasoline Tax” was read and will say that 
you are hitting the nail on the head when 
you advocate a tax on gasoline. ‘This is 
the only correct way of making the one 
who wears out the roads pay his just share 
of their repairs. I maintain that there 
should be a nominal fee for registering the 
car and license, but farther than that it 
should not be. Our law here is unfair 
and impartial and I presume that you 
wonder why. We have no personal tax 
on autos, all is included 1n the license fee, 
thus it is cheaper for the man who 1s able 
to own a fine car than it would be for him 
to pay the tax. Accordingly the big 
fellow does not pay as much as the little 
fellow. The license fee had not ought to 
be over $5.00 for small cars, $7.50 for 
mediums and $10.00 for big ones and the 
balance put on the gas. I think that 
truck loads should be limited. Our roads 
were built for horse-drawn rigs and few 
loads would weigh more than 2 to 3 tons 
per wagon and I believe that loads should 
be kept down to this margin. I am for 
good roads but not for the waste of mone y 
as is being done here and going into debt 


also. F. E. 7 AFLER. 


The Movie Menace 
Hollywood, Cal. 


I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press the interest which many friends and 
[ have in Mr. Bentinckés exposition of the 
worst menace of moving pictures. His 
voicing of our attitude is a great satis- 
faction. 

MarGaret Erskine Murray. 


Advocates Fair Play 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Will you kindly forward the enclosed 
letter to Mr. James Willard Schultz, the 
author of “The Case of the Hopi” in your 
October issue. It is the best and most 
enlightening thing I have read in a long 
time, and I would be greatly pleased to 
see more articles on the subject. A little 

fair play won’t do America any harm. 


B. L. Nortu. 
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The Athens 


of America! 


Decades ago Athens was the center of 
Greek culture and learning. 


Civilization in its travel westward has 
created a new Athens, the Athens of 
America, 


Hollywood, California 


Great Athenians, even greater than 
those of old contribute their culture to 
SCREENLAND, which carries their 
message and the spirit of the west all 
over the world. Among these are: 


Elinor Glyn Rob Wagner 

Sir Gilbert Parker Rita Weiman 

Gouverneur Morris Penrhyn Stanlaws 

Rupert Hughes Bayard Veiller 

Edward Knobloch Booth Tarkington 

Byron Morgan Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Peter B. Kyne 


Do not fail to read 
lade urhume the Movies ame made 
SCREENLAND 
MYRON ZOBEL, Publisher 


20c at all News Stands 
ALL ROTOGRAVURE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send s0c today for special trial subscription 
offer—four months. 


Screenland Publishing Co. 
Markham Building 
Dept. 400 
Hollywood, California 
$2.00a year $2.50in Canada $3.00 Foreign 














MECHANICAL 
ye Self-Treatment 
Method Relieves 


ene arches, weak ankles, crooked toes, 
Morton's toe, bunions, callouses, etc. 
Thousands Sold in a Few Weeks 
Better than arch supports. Absolutely 
scientific, ame principle_ used by 
Army and Navy Surgeons. State your 

foot trouble. 
WRITE 598,,'0,pays 
TRIAL OFFER 


THE NATURE TREAD mre. co. 
200 N. Jefferson St., Dept. 533 , Chicago 





Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural lustre to 


Gray Hair 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 
At all dealers or by mail, price $1.50. 





Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 











A Polite Suggestion 


Hood River, Oregon. 

In your November number I see the | 
lady from Los Angeles still is emonting to | 
SUNSET, its wild rough stories, etc. Will 
the party kindly desist and not waste 
valuable space. There are scores of pretty 
magazines on the newsstands, all of love 
stories, society and pretty, well-bred 
ladies. Why can not our friend buy these 
and be satished and leave us our magazine 
for he men and she women who have lived 
and are living the life that SuNsET depicts. 
May your policy of the past continue. 

E. Peck. 


Contradiction 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Of course Rachel Ince has a right to 
dislike the kind of stories SUNSET prints. 
This is a free country. But also other 
persons have a right to disagree with her. 
I think she must be at heart an easterner, 
brought up on artificial, high life stories 

so plentiful in most eastern magazines. 
She is glad enough to live in the West, 
where the people are broad and live an 
outdoor, healthy life, so she ought to get 
the Western spirit and not cling to her 
“refined” ideas and expect us out here to 
join her in demanding stories of what she 
calls ‘“‘class’—about people who “wear 
good clothes and have nice furnishings 
round them.” Maybe some of us do live 
in out-of-the-way places, and sometime 


| wear rough clothes, but we have good 


things to wear too, and our homes are 
well furnished. This country was not 
settled and developed by “‘classy”’ people, 
but by the best type of Americans, men 
and women who did things and worked 
with their hands and their heads. The 
same kind of people are carrying on the 
good work, in the valleys, the mountains 
and other ‘‘out-of-the-way” places. But 
they can drop their work and dress for 
dinner and look and act as well as any of 
the “cultivated” persons Rachel Ince 
talks about. Folks who do things in this 
world want to read about other folks who 
are doing things worth while, and I'll bet 
most of the readers of SuNsET will agree 
with me that your magazine is giving 
them the sort of Western stories they like. 
I don’t want to be too personal, but 
Rachel Ince in her letter takes a slap at 
“rough people,” so I'll do the same at her 
and her “aristocratic” ideas. She says 
she doesn’t like SUNSET stories, but I no- 
tice she buys and reads every issue. 
Ciara F. Linton. 


Far From Dead 


Seattle, Wash. 

I have just finished reading your scurri- 
lous article on the “Seattle Spirit” and | 
must request that you discontinue my 
subscription at once. I intend to call a 
indignation meeting here. We are pote 
to request that your local representative 
be present to hear what we have to say 
about you. “Seattle Spirit” isn’t dead. 
It is true that the price has advanced 
but we can still get the real stuff from 
any reliable bootlegger. “Seattle Spirit” 
is bottled but it is not dead. On second 
thought perhaps you had better not take 
my name off your mailing list. Your fault 
is probably due to pure ignorance. 

E. L. Grirrin. 


Willful 


Destruction 







OUR TIRES are being 
just as wilfully destroyed 
when you run them without 
proper air pressure. 
The axe process may be 
faster but under-inflation is 
just as deadly 
Don’t guess at tire inflation. Adopt 
the one SURE method. Usea 
Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


and know that your tires 
are properly inflated. 










ia B® Invest $1.25 today and 
Su # Watch yourinvestment pay 
RWie@| dividends in tire mileage. 
SSF 

— we At all dealers everywhere 
Bnet) 2 

Ea: ‘i A.SCHRADER’SSON, Inc. 
Bis 5 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

oy BE) Chicago Toronto London 














DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 


all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 

of the Analytie Institution, Londen, Eng., writes 7 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other “yy. 
alkaloid mstituent of opium. ThusStedman’s / 





Teething Powders are favorably distinguished {4 
from all similar preparations.”’ Observe the | ta 
trademark, a gum-lancet, *s 
TRADE MARE. is on every packet aud ) es. 
powder—none otherwise 
genuine. 25c a packet of 
nine powders. Y« drugg aapdons 
them, or can get ithe em for you 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H, STEDMAN 
Hoxton, Londen, Eng. 














of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthu r Allen, are 
ph tograpfic Creations of the 
nude, s ~ bler nding the purity and 





charm of youth amid luxuri- 


ant settings of nature. 


Thirty neti page, wonder- 

fully clear, large 

sized reproduc- 00 

tions, art paper in 

goid, postps aid 
CALLEN ART 


112 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. U.S.A, 
4 


Stu DIOS 
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For the Facts Everytime, 
it’s Scientific American 


Expanded and enlarged to a monthly, the 
Scientific American now brings to you a most 
complete and interesting record of practical 
information—all that’s new in mechanics, engi- 
neering, radio, aeronautics, astronomy, trans- 
portation, chemistry, inventions and discoveries. 


Now a Monthly Magazine 


Sunset 12-21 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me the new monthly Scientific American for one year, subscription to start with the first issue, 


dated November, 1921, out October 20th, for which I enclose $4. 


Address _- 














